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EFLECTED in these proceedings is further 
< evidence that the outstanding trend in the 
is industry today is inter-connection of sys- 
tems, longer lines, higher voltages—a program 
™ leading to better efficiency of production and distri- 
! bution, wider markets for power, more reliable and 
more economical service. 
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In support of this forward looking development the 
Ohio Brass Company is directing its engineering 
talent. It is cognizant of the key position which in- 
sulation holds in bringing success. Its constant en- 
deavor is to merit the confidence shown by the many 
a> operating companies which continue to trust to its 
is hands the responsibility of meeting these increas- 


ingly exacting requirements. 
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WESTON—MODEL 44 MAGNETO 


ENERATING an_E.M.F. 

directly proportional to its 
speed this magneto wired to a 
Weston Volktmeter will indicate 
speed with remarkable accuracy 
and dependability. Before being 
offered for commercial service the 
magneto was subjected to a con- 
tinuous three year endurance test. 


Practicing as well as investigating 
engineers the world over have 
adopted Weston as a part of their 
creed of accuracy, practicability 
and economy—and they now rely 
upon the Weston magneto to 
answer all speed questions with 
Weston assurance. 


For further information 
write for Bulletin 
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Speed Measurement 


Everywhere 
with WESTON 
Accuracy 


VERY conceivable form of ro- 

EB tational speed measurement 
can be successfully solved with 

the Weston magneto speed indicator. 


Its wide range of applications in 
power and industrial plants and in 
transportation systems by land, air 
or water, etc., mark it as the most 
valuable commercial type of speed 
indicator. 


The magneto mounts directly at or 
near the apparatus to be measured 
while the indicator may be located at 
any desired position remote from the 
apparatus. The indicator can be 
scaled to read in R.P.M., M.P.H.., 
Feet per Minute, Units of Produc- 
tion, or in any other units as desired. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


13 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since 1888 
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The Convention at San Francisco 


HERE was a great meeting of minds this week 

in San Francisco. Holding there its forty-eighth 
convention, the National Electric Light Association 
provided the finest co-operative program in its history. 
Cabinet officers, bankers, publicists, insurance men, 
heads of national farm bureaus and women’s clubs, 
public service commissioners and captains of industry 
vied with one another in doing homage to the electric 
light and power industry and in extolling its achieve- 
ments. Nor were these ardent tributes undeserved, 
for out of the welter of material presented in the ad- 
dresses and reports to the assembled thousands and 
broadcast by radio throughout the Western section of 
the country certain facts stand out clearly. 

The electric light and power industry has attained 
great efficiency in production and has shown itself to be 
extremely agile in grappling with many varied and intri- 
cate engineering problems. It has also added immensely 
to its financial prestige and fortified itself through ex- 
tended ownership of its junior securities by employees 
and customers. 

Public relations have been carried to a point where 
the electric light and power business is fast becoming 
humanized, and an honest attempt is being made to 
spread the benefits of electricity to every home, factory 
and farm in the land. Indeed, when men and women of 
the caliber of those who addressed the convention openly 
proclaim their esteem for the industry and urge public 
confidence and support in it, the industry may be said 
to have arrived. Certainly none connected with it could 
have attended the sessions in the great exposition audi- 
torium and listened to what was going on without feel- 
ing proud of being part of it. From a purely business 
angle the symposium at Wednesday afternoon’s session 
of the Public Relations Section and the speech of Secre- 
tary Hoover of the Department of Commerce were note- 
worthy demonstrations of the interest of business men 
in public utility affairs. More impressive and striking 
perhaps was the part taken in the program by the 
women of the industry, whose enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion cannot but be reflected in better relationships all 
around. Of the convention program as a whole too 
much cannot be said. Great care was shown in its 
preparation, and even a hasty reading of the report 


appearing in this issue will reveal that it was a most 
notable one. 





Public Relations in Splendid Condition 


7 A PROGRAM of three sessions, colorful with the 
names of men and women prominent in the business 
and public life of the nation, the Public Relations Section 
completed at San Francisco the most significantly in- 
structive presentation of its.problems in its history. 

If one single impression of all the meetings was 
Stamped deeper than any other on the composite con- 
Sciousness of the thousands of delegates that attended 


them, it was perhaps that the subject was so large that 
only by crowding the allotted time to the limit was the 
section able to cover all phases of its work. New light 
was thrown on such subjects as the relation of invest- 
ment and finance to public relations, the place of women 
in the industry, the dissemination of information to 
the public, the value of utility and manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising, relations with educational institutions, cus- 
tomer ownership and employee relations, while in the 
words of such men and women as Haley Fiske, B. C. 
Forbes, Francis E. Frothingham, Henry Swift Ives, 
Henry M. Robinson and Mrs. John D. Sherman was 
found reflected the favorable attitude of the enlightened 
layman toward the activities of the Public Relations 
Section and its place in the N. E. L. A. 





For Better Central-Station Selling 


NDER the chairmanship and direction of W. R. 

Putnam, the N. E. L. A. Commerical National Sec- 
tion has this year taken a long step forward in assem- 
bling and presenting really useful studies of ways and 
means for additional load development. Individually 
the separate committees have included in their reports 
a wealth of information and data which, intelligently 
and energetically applied by central-station sales depart- 
ments, will return vast increases in revenue. 

Possibilities for additions to gross income from the 
sale of more electrical energy to existing customers 
actually run into the billions of dollars. The lighting 
committee alone shows that by properly equipping all 
the homes in the country with adequate illumination 
one billion dollars in revenue would be added. Indus- 
trial electric heating, according to the power commit- 
tee, will double or triple the present connected power 
load and return approximately $75 per kilowatt con- 
nected as against an average of $40 per kilowatt or 
less from a straight motor load. Eighty per cent of 
the homes in a representative city have an average of 
less than two appliances, a condition which is probably 
true of all too many localities. The electric refrigerator 
has arrived, and its certain installation in the homes 
of many residential customers will make this a more 
profitable class of business to serve. Indications are 
that in actual practice the electric range will prove a 
desirable and profitable load which central-station com- 
panies cannot afford to overlook. All of which goes to 
make a rosy and optimistic picture of unlimited fields 
for immediate and extensive sales development. 

To realize on these possibilities, however, central- 
station companies individually and the industry as a 
whole need better equipped, more systematic and more 
authoritative commercial organizations. It is all very 
well to know from data sheets that there remain vir- 
tually unscratched fields for further power and light 
sales, but it is useless information unless properly inter- 
preted and intelligently applied. The existing possi- 
bilities indicate a greater need than ever for commerical 
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surveys of the territory served by a company to enable 
it to set up a plan for selective load development 
according to the business available and the requirements 
of the company’s load-factor and revenue curves. Com- 
mercial men, as was pointed out by Mr. Putnam early 
this year, are responsible for the growth and prosperity 
of the central-station industry, and it is up to them 
to produce the right kind of business in sufficient vol- 
ume to make that growth continuous. If they do not 
already have at their command the necessary equipment 
in the form of men and appropriations to do a real sales 
job, they must exercise some of their commerical in- 
genuity to convince their executive superiors of the 
need and urgency of a workable sales department. 

In this connection it would be well to devote some 
thought to weighing the relative values of different 
classes of business in order to ascertain how much sales 
effort should be directed toward each and how much 
money a company can afford to spend to obtain a cer- 
tain volume of gross income. Some natural growth can 
always be expected, but more real profit and better 
economies in operation will be effected from the new 
business obtained by well-directed selective selling. 


Technical Work Decentralized 


and Humanized 


ECENTRALIZATION of the National Electric 

Light Association was strikingly illustrated this 
year in the Technical Section by the nature of the pro- 
gram and the conduct of the sessions. Of the three 
sessions devoted to this section, the first was occupied 
by the presentation of résumés of the work of the eight 
committees comprising it, the second by addresses on 
engineering subjects now much to the fore, and the last 
by more general subjects affecting engineers. The re- 
ports of the committees were read in abstract and 
discussed only briefly, owing to the fact that serial 
reports have been presented throughout the year, and 
because the geographical divisions are well embarked 
in functioning along the lines previously followed by 
the national committees. Owing to the fact that all 
of the subjects had been previously threshed out in 
geographic division discussions, it was natural that 
little discussion should ensue at this convention. The 
addresses on the second and third days likewise called 
for little or no discussion. The sessions of the Technical 
Section indicated that the activities of the geographic 
divisions are meeting the requirements of the member- 
ship, that the logical functions of the national body 
and its committees are to co-ordinate divisional activi- 
ties and serve as clearing houses for information, and 
that the national convention should be devoted to the 
more general “high-point” subjects. 


Economy and Reliability Accented 


HE technical workers of the light and power 
industry are now concerned with getting the most 


out of the available equipment. They have shifted 
their attention from construction to operation because 
of changed conditions in the industry. Systems have 
grown to large dimensions and very adequate apparatus 
has been developed for nearly all operating require- 
ments, and it is therefore of major importance to study 
the group assembly. Service standards and investment 
and operating costs have increased, and operating 
reliability and economy are very important. 
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The N. E. L. A. technical committee reports this year 
give evidence that the engineers realize their newly 
developed managerial function in the industry and th: 
necessity to conserve dollars and improve service effi- 
ciency. The committee work has been decentralized to 
insure more activity in geographic divisions, and the 
reports are better prepared and digested than ever 
before. With the multitudinous possibilities for tech- 
nical committee work it speaks well for the judgment 
of committeemen to find only major technical problems 
discussed in the reports and, in addition, to find more 
positive conclusions and recommendations than have 
been available in the past. It is to be hoped that every 
engineer and engineer-executive will read the reports 
which have been so carefully prepared. They give a 
quantitative background to the present utility situation. 


New Survey Reveals Vast Possibilities 
in Residence Lighting 


OR many years residence wiring and lighting were 

permitted to drift without much effort being directed 
toward their analysis, development, standardization and 
such vital matters as proper lighting equipment. More 
recently, however, much progress has been made in 
these directions, and even central-station companies are 
now disposed to view residence lighting with more favor 
than heretofore. Perhaps no other individual is respon- 
sible for as much of this development as M. Luckiesh, 
author of this year’s report on residence lighting for 
the lighting committee of the Commercial Section of 
the National Electric Light Association. For several 
years Mr. Luckiesh has submitted reports before the 
same body bearing on various phases of the subject, 
and two years ago he presented the first detailed survey 
of residence wiring and lighting and the commercial 
opportunities available to contractor-dealers, central- 
station companies and others concerned. The results 
of that survey did much to encourage campaigns for 
wiring and lighting, for they revealed great possibilities 
in the home and showed exactly where they were. 

However, Mr. Luckiesh was not satisfied to rest the 
case for residence lighting at that point, but has pre- 
sented this year another survey containing summaries 
of a million items taken from the primers which were 
submitted in the “better home-lighting” contest. The 
conditions of wiring and lighting are shown for places 
of various sizes in different parts of the country. The 
results not only confirm those of the previous survey 
but provide much new data. The report is condensed 
into charts and tables for easy reference, and many 
details of residence wiring and lighting are repre- 
sented, such as the number of convenience outlets, 
portable lamps, utilitarian wall brackets, types of fix- 
tures, obsolete fixtures, lamps without shades, size of 
lamps and connected wattage for each fixture, room and 
home. An example of the use which can be made of 
this report is found in the data pertaining to the 
kitchen, which indicate some improvement since the last 
report. At present an average of 63 per cent of the 
ceiling fixtures in the kitchen are completely obsolete 
and the wattage per ceiling fixture is about 62. Thus 
at least sixty-three kitchens out of every hundred are 
“prospects” for modern units. In increasing the 62 
watts to 100 watts or 150 watts the net profit per year 
per home may be doubled for the central-station com- 
pany. Numerous other simple analyses can be made 
from this report, all of which show commercial possi- 
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bilities aggregating billions of dollars in the residential 
field. 

As one scans the results of this survey, which has 
all the earmarks of completeness and conservatism char- 
acteristic of scientific research, the idea of saturation 
in the electrical business recedes far into the back- 
ground. Even in the existing wired homes the commer- 
cial possibilities are vast, for they aggregate three 
billions of dollars. To these must be added the possi- 
bilities in unwired homes and in the million new homes 
which are built each year. Then to these possibilities 
of utilitarian lighting must be added those of decorative 
lighting. The grand aggregate of new business is many 
billions of dollars. Truly, it is good fortune to be a 
part of a business which faces such a future. 





What Next in Steam Railroad 


Electrification P 


ERE the results of the meeting on steam railroad 

electrification recently conducted by the A. I. E. E. 
all that were to have been expected of so notable a 
gathering of railroad, manufacturing and government 
executives? As time passes and the glamour attaching 
to so apparently successful a meeting wears off this 
question is rising with increasing insistence in the 
minds of many of those who attended. For as a meet- 
ing it was successful in every way. The authorities of 
the Institute are to be congratulated on having brought 
together on one platform representatives of every 
element of opinion, professional skill and influence 
which must ultimately combine in the solution of this 
great problem. It was this very fact which raised 
expectations of results from the meeting to a high 
pitch, and there is no doubt that the large audience 
attending hoped for, if they did not expect, some action 
or utterance promising an important step forward to- 
ward the economies to be realized in the general elec- 
trification of railroads. It is equally true that the con- 
viction is growing that the expected evidence of new 
activity was not forthcoming. Fine speeches there 
were, pleas for standardization, reviews of past and 
present accomplishments, estimates of possible econ- 
omies, restatements of difficulties of finance. But of 
constructive suggestion for the next step there seems 
to have been very little. Unless there is something in 
the way of action somewhere beneath the surface and 
so far invisible, this remarkable meeting is likely to 
pass into history as merely another chapter in the long 
discussion of this difficult problem. 

It should not be so. There was quite enough said 
at the meeting to warrant the hope that if followed up 
it might lead to important unity of action. Perhaps 
the most striking among several important viewpoints 
was that of Mr. Cary, speaking for the railroads, when 
in response to the statement of the manufacturers that 
they could give the railroads any system they wanted, 
for any service, he “passed the buck” back to them 
by stating that the railroads do not know and cannot 
be expected to know what system they want, and 
that it is up to the electrical engineers and manufac- 
turers to decide on a standard system or systems to 
meet the differing characters of main-line and terminal 
Services. He had more to say as to the difficulties of 
financing electrification, indicating that there is no 
Present prospect that it will come rapidly. But there 
was an obvious moral to be found in this railroad 
viewpoint. It is a common practice when money is 
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wanting for desirable new enterprises to develop a 
comprehensive plan so that future potential support 
may be attracted and satisfied. In the meeting in ques- 
tion the railroads clearly indicated to the manufacturers 
the wisdom of some such course. 

Was there anything in the manufacturers’ statements 
to warrant a hope that they might unite on a sufficient 
number of fundamental elements to form the begin- 
nings at least of a common policy on electrification or 
of a standard system? Undoubtedly there was. Per- 
haps the brightest spots in the whole occasion were 
those statements of Presidents Swope and Herr which 
indicated the willingness of their respective companies 
to attempt to find a common basis on which electrifica- 
tion might be built, even to the extent, if necessary, of 
some sacrifice of individual commercial interests. These 
were splendid utterances. Why were they not capital- 
ized at once by the adoption of some plan to find out 
how far this willingness to discuss and compromise 
might be carried? An authoritative recommendation 
concurred in by these two great interests and extending 
only to a few fundamental elements, such as the type 
and value of trolley voltage or the setting up of a pro- 
cedure to analyze projects, would constitute the most 
important step forward ever taken toward general 
railroad electrification. Is it yet too late? 





Practical Co-operation Between the 


Power Company and the Farmer 


NDER an agreement recently entered into between 

\/ the Pacific Gas & Electric Company and a Cali- 
fornia irrigation district, the irrigation district is to 
build a dam and the power company a power plant so 
that the water may be utilized to the fullest extent. 
How much better such an arrangement is than for an 
irrigation district to undertake the whole job itself! 
Seldom is there to be found a nearby market for such 
power as may be generated, and the irrigation district 
finds itself with a heavy investment in power facilities 
and no customers. The sensible thing to do is for the 
irrigation district and the power company alike to con- 
fine themselves to their own particular line of business. 

On the Stanislaus River the irrigation district has 
bonded itself to build a dam and the utility will build 
the power house. The power company has agreed to 
pay the irrigation district approximately $125,000 a 
year for the water it uses, an amount sufficient to meet 
interest and retirement payments on the bond issue. 
Farmers of the district are assured a large and steady 
income without cost to them, thus enabling them to put 
many thousand acres of additional land under irriga- 
tion. Other irrigation districts with different problems 
have worked out plans of co-operation with power 
companies. The Merced district, which is building a 
power house, has contracted to sell its power to the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation. The Nevada dis- 
trict has voted $7,250,000 in bonds to build dams, canals 
and conduits to carry out an agreement by which it 
will deliver water to the Spaulding dam of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, receiving therefor an annual 
income of $400,000. 

The greatest good that can come from such practical 
examples of co-operation is the recognition that the 
economic development of any commonwealth calls for 
co-operation between farmers and power companies in 
the joint use of water resources, upon which the pros- 
perity of both depends. 
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Griffith Riddles Government Ownership 


Rededicates the Industry 


to Public Service 


Enormous Expansion of Plants and Financing 
Sets New Record of Achievement—Huge Respon- 
sibilities Recognized by Utility Managements 


the next ten years to finance the electric light and 

power industry of the United States,” declared 
President Franklin T. Griffith in his annual address at 
the forty-eighth convention of the National Electric Light 
Association on Tuesday of this week in San Francisco. 
This stupendous task of raising ten billion dollars in a 
single decade, the speaker said, is one of the outstanding 
problems of the industry, but it bids fair to be solved 
through the co-operation of the public and the com- 
panies working along the lines of sound development, 
good service, improving public relations, fair rates and 
customer ownership as contrasted with the hazards and 
wastes of government ownership and the whole train 
of socialistic propaganda. 

“Today,” said Mr. Griffith, “the capital invested in 
the electrical industry exceeds seven billion dollars, and 
it is being augmented at the rate of one billion dollars 
a year in round numbers. During 1924 the central- 
station companies financed themselves to the extent of 
$1,250,000,000, of which about one billion dollars was 
money raised for new power plants, transmission and 
distribution systems, for extensions to existing lines 
and for other service facilities. The remaining quarter 
of a billion was for refunding purposes. 


THREE MILLION ELECTRIC UTILITY INVESTORS 


“It is most gratifying that the public itself is coming 
to our aid in the herculean task of meeting our financial 
requirements in ever increasing volume and numbers. 
The public last year bought or subscribed for our 
Junior securities to the extent of nearly $400,000,000, 
and the number of investors in light and power secu- 
rities today in this country is estimated at nearly 
3,000,000; and if we continue to act in good faith in 
our dealings with our customers and the public we may 
reasonably assume that our difficulties in meeting new 
capital requirements will steadily diminish.” 

Speaking of the remarkable expansion of the elec- 
trical industry and its reaction upon modern civiliza- 
tion, President Griffith said: 

“We are on this occasion observing the fortieth 
anniversary of our associate life, and it has been a 
marvelously busy and fruitful career, possibly the most 
notable record of creative and constructive achievement 
In the annals of our nation’s complex industrial develop- 
ment. It is so, at least, if we view it from the stand- 
point of its contributions to the comfort, wellbeing and 
Progress of mankind. Likewise, it is true to say that 
our industry has done more, is doing more, and un- 
questionably will be able to do still more, in the interests 
of modern civilization and in the furtherance of prac- 
tical human economics than any other industrial group 
now functioning toward that end. 


[ee thousand dollars a minute must be raised in 


“Forty years ago the industry started with a charter 
membership of sixty-five. Now there are fifteen thou- 
sand members enrolled in the National Electric Light 
Association. This is at the average rate of adding one 
new member a day every day since our association was 
formed. Forty years ago the entire output of the 
central-station companies of the country was about 
175,000,000 kw.-hr. Now hundreds of companies each 
produce more than that volume of energy. Forty years 
ago the total capitalization was slightly over $50,000,000, 
much less than that of many single companies today, 
and now our aggregate financial structure reaches a 
total of more than $7,000,000,000. 


Two MILLION NEW CUSTOMERS IN 1924 


“Expansion during the past year has gone on apace. 
The light and power companies were called upon to in- 
crease their productive capacity to nearly 54,000,000,000 
kw.-hr., and if our present ratio of increase continues 
during the balance of the year, 1925 will register a 
volume of output not very much below 60,000,000,000 
kw.-hr. 

“During the year 1924 our gross revenue exceeded 
$1,350,000,000, and there is every reason to look for a 
total of $1,500,000,000 for the current calendar year. 

“Nearly two million new customers were added to the 
lines of the light and power companies, bringing the 
aggregate customer business — industrial, commercial 
and domestic—up around 17,000,000 at the beginning 
of the year, and by December 31, 1925, the total will no 
doubt be somewhere between 19,000,000 and 20,000,000. 

“For some time past we have been furnishing de- 
pendable and essential service in one form or another 
to substantially more than one-half of the population 
of the United States. Today between sixty-five million 
and seventy million people are enjoying the comforts, 
conveniences and generally improved standards of living 
which our industry has been able to extend to them.” 


BURDEN OF TAX-FREE SECURITIES 


President Griffith devoted much of his address to the 
vital problems of taxation and public ownership. Con- 
cerning taxation he said: 

“Estimates vary, but it is probably conservative to 
place the output of tax-free securities since our last 
convention at very close to $1,500,000,000—considerably 
in excess of the total utility financing during the same 
period. The grand total of tax-exempt securities now 
outstanding approaches the twenty-three-billion-dollar 
mark and is increasing at an exceedingly rapid and 
most disconcerting pace. With the income from this 
vast wealth escaping taxation, the load on taxable prop- 
erty such as ours is just that much more. 

“At the present time our industry is paying about 
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$140,000,000 a year in taxes, just about 10 cents out 
of every dollar of gross revenue, and if we include rail- 
road properties, the total of taxation on these two groups 
reaches the substantial figure of over $665,000,000. 

“Consider for a moment the fact that the public util- 
ities, including the railroads of the United States, repre- 
sent a private investment of between $35,000,000,000 
and $40,000,000,000. Think what it means if govern- 
ment ownership advocates succeed in establishing their 
well-defined and aggressive program. Government*own- 
ership would mean an increase in the public debt of 
at least 100 per cent and the exemption from taxation 
of all the property of the railroads and utilities now 
taxed. There is, however, a still more significant phase 
of the present political situation. The public ownership 
cult would purchase all the utilities and all the railroads 
by the further issuance of tax-free bonds. They main- 
tain that they can secure money more cheaply than it 
can be obtained by private enterprise, which, generally 
speaking, is undoubtedly true, for we all know that 
nominally federal, municipal and state bonds bear a 
lower rate than those of these utilities. 

“The idea that the public will eventually save money 
through the floating of tax-exempt securities is plain 
sophistry. The real truth is that every time we issue a 
tax-free security we release a certain portion of the 
public from tax obligations—obligations to support the 
government—and the larger the number of tax-exempt 
securities issued, the greater the amount of capital that 
will cease to perform its normal functions toward the 
support of the government. 

“This phase of our major problems requires our 
keenest study and our most aggressive concern. The 
question of tax-exempt securities cannot be considered 
as unrelated to the general encroachments of the public 
ownership movement, for it is through the issuance of 
these tax-free securities that government ownership 
advocates hope to accomplish their chief results. The 
whole subject will inevitably be an important issue 
before the next session of Congress, and it is to be 
expected that we will be confronted with the necessity 
of girding our loins for one of the most important 
strategic battles of our whole career. It is not neces- 
sary that we be alarmists, but it is very essential that 
we be fully prepared for the fray.” 


MAXIMUM SERVICE UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Strongly advocating private ownership under public 
regulation as against public ownership and operation, 
President Griffith said: 

“The effort of the industry during the entire period 
since the creation of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation has been so to improve its mechanical equipment 
through scientific research as to extend its service to 
every possible user and to lower the cost accordingly. 
That its efforts have met with success is shown by the 
results, and today the cost of electric light and power 
service is lower than ever before in spite of the fact 
that almost all other things that contribute to the con- 
venience and comfort of human life have advanced in 
price, and this includes everything that enters into 
the cost of producing and distributing electric service. 

“No better example of the benefits of private enter- 
prise under wise regulation exists anywhere in the world 
than in the United States, yet its very success exposes 
the industry to its greatest danger. The constant agita- 
tion for government operation and ownership of electric 
service comes largely from those who see the possibility 
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of personal gain or power without any attending risk 
or responsibility. Careless as to facts, they preach the 
gospel of low price and greater use. 

“Hundreds of cases of failure to give service, excessive 
and discriminatory rates and increased burdens of 
taxation to provide for extensions, upkeep and deficits 
in operation are dismissed with plausible excuses or 
ignored. New experiments in government ownership 
are pointed to as examples of efficiency until such time 
as the inexorable laws of business expose their fallacies, 


Low RATES TO VOTERS ONLY 


“The whole campaign of government ownership ad- 
vocates is based on votes, and not on service or results. 
They plan low rates and service to individuals because 
they are voters, but invariably make up the difference 
between revenue and cost of operation by increasing 
the price of service to industries which pay taxes but 
do not vote. Every dollar received and expended by a 
public utility must be accounted for by a system of 
accounts established by the public service commis- 
sioners, and not by the companies, to insure a full 
disclosure of all facts and to eliminate the possibility 
of false or misleading figures. 

“In any consideration of the relative merits of public 
and private operation of utilities, the following funda- 
mental facts must be borne in mind: 

“First, the human equation and the opportunity for 
the exercise of initiative genius and ability in private 
operation that does not exist in the conduct of public 
business. 

“Second, the complete and effective regulation in the 
public interest of all public utilities now afforded by 
law, insuring adequate service at reasonable rates. 

“Third, the fact that approximately 10 per cent of 
every dollar received from consumers of the service 
of utilities is paid back to the public in the form of 
taxes. 

“Fourth, that the embarkation of the state, the 
municipality or the nation upon the sea of public oper- 
ation of utilities means the destruction not only of 
present tax resources afforded by utilities, but of a 
far greater volume of taxes to be paid in the coming 
years through the expansion of the industry in private 
hands. Every dollar invested by the state or the nation 
in the development of a utility enterprise is a substitu- 
tion of a tax-exempt asset for a taxable asset, and the 
income from money invested by the governmental 
agency raised by tax-exempt securities is a substitution 
for income that would otherwise be taxed. The people, 
in determining this momentous question, should not 
permit themselves to be influenced by glowing promises 
but should subject every such proposal to careful and 
deliberate analysis, and if a decision is based upon such 
analysis, we have no fear of the result.” 


MAKING POLITICAL CAPITAL OUT OF SUPERPOWER 


Attention was called to the fact that the greatest 
progress in the field of so-called “superpower develop- 
ment” had been made on the Pacific Coast, and Presi- 
dent Griffith took vigorous issue with the politicians 
who have been making capital out of “superpower” 4s 
a means toward general public ownership. He said: 

“It is unfortunate that this subject has been s0 
uniformly distorted and misrepresented by our political 
and socialistic friends, who prey upon the imagination 
and ignorance of layman and universally find it eX 
pedient to ignore salient and stubborn facts. 
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“It is characteristic of this branch of our activities, 
as in all other phases of public utility business, that 
we are not permitted to do our day’s work unmolested. 
For, while our engineers and technical forces are 
engaging their best skill and energy in pushing this 
movement forward along its natural economic pathway, 
the political gadflies buzz around our heads and jam 
their stingers into our anatomies with ever-increasing 
zest and zeal. It is quite unnecessary, save for purpose 
of emphasis, to call attention to the untruth of the con- 
tentions of the public ownership propagandists that 
the extension of superpower facilities will mean any 
immediate or prospective reduction of rates for the 
services furnished to our customers. This desirable 
goal may be reached eventually through the ability of 
the interconnecting companies to inaugurate greater 
economies in production and operation, but it is an 
exceedingly remote contingency at this time.” 

President Griffith also assailed public ownership ad- 
vocates who are clamoring for unlimited water-power 
development. On this point he said: 

“In every part of the country where there is a sub- 
stantial amount of undeveloped water power we are 
continually confronted with a mass of harmful propa- 
ganda relating to the cost of power, and the militant 
doctrinaires who feed themselves and the public on 
the pap of public ownership are exploiting their theory 
and not the practical aspects of superpower in support 
of their contentions. There are hosts of writers and 
speakers on water-power subjects who freely assert 
that water power is the 
cheapest form of energy 
and that its development 
necessarily means. the 
establishment of power- 
consuming industries 
in districts having abun- 
dance of potential water 
power. 

“That the availability 
of water power in large 
quantities is not the 
controlling factor in 
bringing new industries 
or expanding those al- 
ready in existence is 
apparent from official 
Statistics compiled by 
the federal government. 
The United States Cen- 
sus Bureau in a recent 
census of manufacturers 
embracing more than 
275,000 plants found 
that the combined cost 
for mechanical power 
and fuel for the heat 
used in manufacturing 
averaged 2.8 per cent of 
the value of the finished 
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product. The market for the product, the cost of raw 
materials, labor, taxes and transportation are the con- 
trolling factors in the selection of a location for an in- 
dustry. If all the potential water power in the United 
States were now developed and available for use in the 
locations where it is required, such development would 
be insufficient to meet today’s demands for power in this 
country. The potential water power of the nation is 
being developed as rapidly as uses can be found for the 
energy produced thereby, and where water power is 
available it is being and will continue to be developed 
in preference to production of energy by steam in all 
cases where the cost of energy produced by water power 
is the more economical.” 

President Griffith urged the association to give its 
best thought to the subject of farm electrification and 
called attention to the fact that only about five hundred 
thousand farmers, or about 8 per cent of the total of 
six and a half million farmers in the country, now 
have the advantage of electric light and power service 
in one form or another. 

A strong plea was made for improving public rela- 
tions in the industry. Mr. Griffith said among other 
things on this point: 

“Our industry is the most rapidly growing one in 
the world; we have a unique record in that our gross 
revenues have never shown an annual slump through 
the long stretch of forty years, and if this amazing 
record is to be continued, our prodigious task ahead 
lies in casting the proper mold for public thought. 
We will flourish and 
prosper only so long 
as the public thinks 
rightly about us and 
about what we do to and 
for the public. Our 
business must rest its 
cause mainly upon pub- 
lic opinion, no matter 
how intangible or un- 
stable it may be. Our 
work is never done, and 
never will be done, but we 
must keep on the job. We 
must be clean and fair 
in all our dealings with 
the public, for we can- 
not expect to have con- 
fidence reposed in us if 
we are unworthy of it. 
We should develop to its 
limit the plan of true 
public ownership as ex- 
emplified in customer 
ownership. We should 
make public service an 
open book in which both 
friends and enemies can 
find facts, and nothing 
but facts.” 


OAK GROVE POWER HOUSE, PORTLAND ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
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Double-trip washer and wringer in South Dakota. 


. Farm range and dishwasher in Wisconsin farmhouse. i 
. Motor, compensator and meter for farm use in Alabama. - Motor on skids for driving old windmill pump. 

. One application for small portable motors. - Portable apparatus in use in Minnesota. 

. Threshing and silo filling as used in Kansas. . Cutting ensilage and filling silo simultaneously in Minnesot2 
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Features of Rural Service 


Director Outlines Progress in Co-operative Work to Solve Rural Electrifica- 
tion—Work Under Way and Results Accomplished to Date 
Recorded—Present Problems Outlined 


second annual report of 

the work sponsored by the 
Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture to 
the National Electric Light 
Association should be pre- 
sented in the great West, 
where electric service on the 
farm is already so far ad- 
vanced as to make it one of 
the dominating factors, as re- 
gards both living conditions 
and revenue-producing enter- 
prises, of the agriculture of 
this region. Certainly, there is 
no section of the United States 
where rural electric service is 
so general or where there are 
as many kilowatt-hours used 
per acre as in the State of 
California. In fact, so far as 
is known—and we have the 
reports of a world-wide survey 
made by the Department of 
Commerce as a basis for this 
conclusion—there is no place 
in the world where the de- 
velopment of rural electric 
service can compare with 
what we find in the Pacific Coast region. Here we 
are among friends. We find ourselves in what may 
well be called the advanced laboratory for electrical 
development as related to agriculture. We can take 
back home with us not only new information, but 
new vision, new hope, new determination and, last but 
by no means least, new enthusiasm. For these reasons, 
we confidently expect that the work undertaken by 
committees in Western states will have special sig- 
nificance in other regions. 

The plan of organization as proposed by the national 
committee has received a most gratifying reception. 
State committees organized for the specific purpose 
of making a comprehensive study of the rural electric 
Service problem are functioning in the following seven- 
teen states: New Hampshire, New York, Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, California, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. This is an increase 
of nine for the year. The geographical distribution 
clearly shows that the interest is not confined to any 
particular region or type of farming; it is nation-wide. 
In fact, rural electric service is receiving attention far 
beyond our domestic boundaries. A Farm Electrifica- 
tion Society has been organized in Japan. France held 


ee 


tion dares of E. A, White, director of the Committee on the Rela- 
Elee of Electricity to Agriculture, at the convention of the National 
tric Light Association in San Francisco, June 18, 1925. 


|: IS indeed fitting that the 





E. A. WHITE 


Director on the 
Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 


a rural electrification confer- 
ence this past year. In- 
quiries regarding the work in 
this country have been re- 
ceived from England, Ger- 
many, Chile, Italy and Can- 
ada. A news item in a local 
paper of June 14, 1925, tells 
of electric incubators being 
shipped to South America. 
It is not too much to say that 
already there exists a most 
worthy rivalry for interna- 
tional leadership in this field 
of endeavor. 

As a result of two years’ 
work, we now have a national 
perspective on the problem of 
electric service for agricul- 
ture. It may be worthy of 
our time temporarily to for- 
get details with an eye fo- 
cused upon those character- 
istics which stand in bold 
relief. Once we learn what 
this undertaking is, the 
course to an ultimate solution 
can be charted with that con- 
fidence and wisdom born of 
understanding. It is neither 
possible nor desirable at the present time to predict 
what percentage of the farms of this country will ulti- 
mately have electric light and power service. A com- 
parison of agricultural statistics with the electrical 
transmission map published about one year ago by the 
ELECTRICAL WORLD leads to the conclusion that today 
at least 25 per cent of our 6,484,383 farms are within 
reach of power lines. For round numbers, take 1,500,- 
000 farms. It may be worth the effort to attempt to 
secure a picture of just what this undertaking means. 
Taking what has come to be accepted as a reasonable 
average, one mile of distribution line for three farms, 
at the conservative figure of $1,000 per mile, gives an 
investment of $500,000,000 to reach less than one- 
fourth of our farms. 

Data now available leave no doubt that to use elec- 
tric service properly the individual farmer should 
spend for wiring and equipment at least $2 for every 
dollar which goes into distribution lines. Here is 
$1,000,000,000. Adding these two sums, we find that 
to make rural electric service at all effective on less 
than 25 per cent of our farms is a financial undertak- 
ing of $1,500,000,000, or four times the money spent by 
the United States in building the Panama Canal. Cer- 
tainly an undertaking of such magnitude calls for 
ability of no mean order. Each group—agriculture, 
your electric light and power industry, equipment 
manufacturers—will be justified in taking more than 
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a casual glance before it leaps. If progress is to be 
made secure, capital will not only have to be raised, 
but also strict attention given to how returns are to 
be earned. In other words, we might just as well 
face, first as last, the question as to whether or not 
electric service for agriculture can be made to pay its 
own way. As in any other large undertaking of na- 
tional importance, vision, sound judgment, patient 
analysis and the moral courage to face the facts, all the 
facts, are at a premium. However, we can rest assured 
that the will to attaim discipline in the school of abso- 
lute honesty will produce results. 

In this connection it is most gratifying to be able 
to report that the electric light and power industry 
has not only contributed financial support for develop- 
ing a plan to guide this undertaking, but has made 
available the services of some of the best men in your 
ranks. There is every reason to be proud of the con- 
structive record which these men have made for your 
industry. 


FINDING THE VULNERABLE. POINTS 


In contemplating a development of this magnitude 
and importance it is desirable that the vulnerable 
points be located. The members of the Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture are unan- 
imous in agreeing that while rate forms, specifications 
of distribution lines and other matters pertaining more 
or less directly to the electric light and power industry 
are of sufficient importance to demand continued at- 
tention, the ultimate solution of these will depend in no 
small degree upon the character of the electric load 
which can be profitably utilized by agriculture. 

Here the investment per customer is relatively high. 
Unless the possibilities are definitely determined the 
cost of development may be excessive, entailing an undue 
financial risk both for the farmer and the company. It 
is highly desirable that these risks be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the logical procedure appears to be to put this 
development on as near a scientific basis as is humanly 
possible. Reliable information should be made available, 
information which will enable an electric light and 
power company to plan a wise course, and which will 
enable the farmer to learn what he can do, what he can- 
not do, what the costs will be, and what returns he can 
expect. Acting on this hypothesis, there has been insti- 
tuted an investigation and research program of national 
scope designed to determine the place which electricity 
can be expected to occupy in agriculture. Such proce- 
dure is entirely familiar to your industry, although the 
details of applying it to agriculture involve some new 
departures. In the last analysis, fundamental investiga- 
tion work, research work if you please, is the fountain- 
head from which the streams of progress flow. It has 
been so in the past; it will be so in the future. Tomor- 
row is but the dream of yesterday. 

The committee is convinced that to rear any super- 
structure which will stand the test of time the founda- 
tion must be laid deep and secure. There must be an 
exhaustive search made to determine how electricity can 
be put to work on the farm. 

Such a program will require time for a full fruitage. 
It is sineerely hoped that in this respect the committee 
may continue to be sustained from this industry with 
the same substantial co-operation which it has enjoyed 
in the past. This is a co-operative undertaking in which 
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a number of groups are concerned. Fortunately, there 
has been made available to the public a most illuminat- 
ing discussion of the responsibilities of each group in an 
address by Owen D. Young delivered at Albany, N. Y., 
early in April. This is commended to your attention. 
The vital point, as Mr. Young so ably points out, is for 
each group to shoulder its responsibilities while showing 
a keen disposition to get the viewpoints of other groups. 

While associations, committees and like organizations 
have an important part to play in this work, it is well to 
recognize that these groups as such will probably never 
build a mile of rural distribution line or pay for very 
many kilowatt-hours of electricity. Long before the 
work of such organizations can be considered finished, or 
indeed to make such work effective, it will be necessary 
for the farmer and the company to get into action. 
Electricity is of no value unless it is at work. Ohm’s 
law, great and useful as it is, never milked a cow, hatched 
an egg, or baked a loaf of bread. This is not the place to 
discuss the part the farmer will be called upon to play. 
However, we are on safe ground in taking it for granted 
that those present are interested in a constructive plan 
of action for an electric light and power company. For- 
tunately, this matter has been ably covered in the latest 
report of your rural electric service committee and re- 
viewed for you by the previous speaker, Chairman G. C. 
Neff. The suggestions offered in this report deserve 
your serious consideration. There is a “know how” to 
rural electric service. There are many wrong ways and 
few right ways to proceed with its development. The 
rate and character of future progress will depend in no 
small measure upon how effectively operating companies 
organize to meet this situation. 

As a result of the past year’s work, it can again be 
reported that the committee has found no magic wand 
which will lead us out of the wilderness into the para- 
dise of rural electric service. That path is going to be 
paved with hard work. We might as well draw lessons 
from past experiences in electrical development and pre- 
pare for a period of strenuous endeavor in this under- 
taking. The situation can be summed up as follows: 

1. Electric service for agriculture is a worthy, important 
and big undertaking. 

2. To insure sound developments, its growth requires in- 
telligent direction. 

3. The responsibility for this falls upon a number of 
groups. The work fostered by the committee has shown 
that co-operation between these groups can be made to 
produce results. 

4. Perhaps the most important accomplishment has been 
the development of a positive attitude of mind toward 
rural electrification. 

5. The problems which must be solved have been isolated. 
We now have perspective. 

6. It has already been demonstrated that on certain types 
of farming, without an irrigation pumping load, it will be 
possible to build an electrical load of at least 3,000 kw.-hr. 
per farm per year. 

7. The work has not proceeded far enough to strike a 
balance on cost and returns to the farmer, but the situation 
is promising in this respect. 

8. Investigation work is fundamental. For example, 
take the electric brooder. An analysis has shown that the 
trouble is in ventilation, which can and will be remedied 

9. The farmer is gaining a much better understanding 
of the electric light and power business, and the same can be 
said regarding agriculture by the electric light and power 
industry. 

10. Equipment which will make it possible for the farmer 
to secure maximum use of electric service is needed. 
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State Versus Federal Regulation 


Secretary of Commerce Opposes Centralized Control of Nation’s Power Industry and 
Points to Advantages of State Supervision During Its Transformation on 
Central Generation with Interconnection of Systems 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


E ARE in the midst 
of a great transfor- 
mation in the devel- 


opment of electrical power 
—it amounts almost to an 
industrial revolution, for it 
bears upon its wings the 
most profound advance of 
American industry in a gen- 
eration. It is reducing. the 
burden of human toil, it is 
increasing productivity, it is 
bringing increased comfort 
to our people—and it has 
raised some new questions in 
relation to governmental 
regulation. Among these are 
proposals to impose federal 
over state regulation of the 
electrical utilities. I propose 
to review briefly the great 
transformation in progress in 
order to illuminate better the 
working of the present safe- 
guards of public interest and 
the shifts needed to meet new 
conditions, and I wish your 
indulgence for a few remarks 
“upon the responsibility of 
the industry to the public.” 

{ do not propose to refer to this evolution as either 
“superpower” or “giant power.” Both these terms 
are blamed as connoting something that is not existent 
in power production. “Superpower” has been envisaged 
as some overwhelming sinister encroachment into pub- 
lic rights. “Giant power” has been interpreted by 
extremists to be like any giant hitherto known, as 
having its only realism as a bogey or as entertainment 
for children or as a side show for the political circus. 
The practical everyday fact is that all this development 
is simply a centralization of power houses and inter- 
connection of distribution systems. We had better stick 
to our engineering terms to describe what the thing 
really is—central generation and interconnection of 
distribution systems. If anybody can find evil or humor 
Or poetry in these terms, he will need to be ingenious. 


PROGRESS TOWARD CENTRAL GENERATION AND 
INTERCONNECTION 


We are well along the road in this evolution to central 
generation and interconnection. It is moving silently 
but stupendously before our very eyes. It is probably 
one-third complete, It is marked by movement in four 


“Abstract of an address before the annual convention of the 
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directions. The first is the 
erection of highly efficient 
central generating stations of 
enormous size; second, the 
consolidation of town plants to 
form district power systems, 
supplied from these central 
stations; third, the intercon- 
nection of district systems for 
the transfer of power between 
them to balance demands of 
one system as against the 
other, and, fourth, transmitted 
power is rapidly replacing in- 
dividual steam drivers and 
local electric generators. 

At the beginning of this 
young century the greatest 
generation of power under one 
roof was less than 10,000 hp. 
Today we talk complacently 
about the extension of a cer- 
tain plant to give a million 
horsepower radiating from one 
building. And that particular 
infant weighed only 750 hp. 
when it was born thirty-seven 
years ago. 

Twenty-five years ago we 
had but one station exceeding 
5,000 hp. Today we have at least 500 stations of 
more than 100,000 hp. Central generation has made 
possible the big single generator, and today a single 
machine of 100,000 electrical horsepower is in con- 
struction. In the last five years only we have increased 
the total central-station capacity from 13,000,000 hp. 
to nearly 20,000,000 hp.—almost 58 per cent. Of the 
increase, hydro-electric plants show a rise from 8,000,- 
000 hp. to 9,000,000 hp. The central stations now 
produce more power than all the steam engines and other 
power produced in the country combined, outside of 
transportation. During the last five years the power 
generated at the factory and shop has actually dimin- 
ished. The volume of purchased power used in this 
country has increased from 31 per cent to 40 per cent 
in this period. e 

It is not amiss to say something of the probable 
future expansion. A still larger amount of the horse- 
power now produced in local factories will be displaced 
by purchase from central stations. We are just enter- 
ing the stage of electrification of transportation. 
Present users will increase their requirements, and 
new _uses will be discovered. The power district as 
distinguished from the town system is making possible 
the extension of service to the farms. At our present 
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rate of increased requirements, by 1930 central stations 
for the country will probably need an additional capac- 
ity of fully 30 per cent, carrying them up to nearly 
36,000,000 hp. Probably five billion dollars of additional 
investment will be required. 

The most of this increase will be supplied by steam 
generation. The public is generally under some illusion 
as to our water-power resources. In the districts east 
of the Mississippi, where 76 per cent of our power of 
all kinds is generated today, if every drop of water that 
is economically useful were actually harnessed, the 
hydro-electric plants could supply less than 15 per cent 
of the requirements. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


There is some anxiety in the public mind as to 
whether public interest is or will be adequately pro- 
tected in this great transformation. We must face the 
fact that in order for these economies to be brought 
about, the power industry evolves from a single town 
enterprise to large district enterprises. These funda- 
mental changes have necessitated the raising of vast 
sums—now nearly one billion dollars per annum. The 
technology of central generation and interconnection 
requires that the business must grow in the size of cap- 
ital necessary for great power houses and district sys- 
tems if we would have the benefits of low-priced power. 
We cannot buy 100,000-hp. generators at a ten-cent 
store. They imply vast consolidations and a large num- 
ber of intricate cross-contracts, enormous commercial 
transactions and great security issues. 

That the public has a definite right and interest 
in these transactions is no longer a matter of dispute. 
We have throughout the nation, the forty-eight states 
acting independently, definitely abandoned the notion 
of compelling competition in electrical service as a 
method of holding down rates and holding up service. 
The states have in effect conferred definite territorial 
monopolies in order to avoid the fabulous duplication 
of equipment, investment, financial instability, operat- 
ing expenses and cost to consumer that would be 
required to maintain competition to every householder 
and every factory. And when we deliberately clothe 
an industry with the habiliments of a monopoly, neither 
the industry nor the public any longer disputes the 
necessity of full control of rates, profits, service and 
finance by governmental regulation. 


THE PAST EXPLOITATION IS OVER 


The real issue in this question is whether states, 
through their regulative powers, are already in con- 


trol of the situation for the public interest. The 
anxiety in the public mind is inherited from the bitter 
chapter of exploitation when the railroads went through 
a similar era of expansion, consolidation and intercon- 
nection. No one can review that period of wild finance, 
plunder and corruption in transportation with any feel- 
ing of national pride or satisfaction. Things were 
done that never should have been done, and in reaction 
the public forced legislation which stifled development 
of American railways for years and in the end imposed 
penalties in the way of inadequate facilities upon the 
people themselves. The railways came under regula- 
tion subsequent to their great era of transformation 
and exploitation. Thus there is a very positive differ- 
ence in the stage setting in this transformation of 
the electrical industry as compared with that which 
took place in transportation a generation ago. 
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The electrical utilities have been under regulation 
practically from the day they were born and they are 
under regulation through practically the whole country 
today. Moreover, not only is public opinion far more 
alert because of its memories, but, owing to the local 
and regional character of the electrical industry, its 
essential economics are much better comprehended by 
the public and can be dealt with locally and with full 
understanding, which was not possible in the vast rail- 
way systems whose interests were spread over great 
numbers of states instead of local communities. Beyond 
this the majority of the men who dominate and control 
the electrical utilities themselves belong to a new school 
of public understanding as to the responsibilities of big 
business to the people, The industry does not resent 
constant inquiry and constant public concern for public 
interest. 


. EFFECTIVENESS OF STATE REGULATION 


During the past year the Department of Commerce 
has been engaged upon a study into the effectiveness 
and the results of state regulation of the industry. 
Few people seem to realize the fulness, the extent 
and the authority of the regulation that is now 
in effect. It is scarcely necessary for me to say that 
there is either state or municipal regulation of the 
rates of electrical utilities in all but two of the states 
and of service in all but five of the states. The finan- 
cial operations of such utilities are supervised and 
controlled in a large majority of the states. These 
principles are being rapidly extended over the few 
remaining states. 

No one can survey the work of the state commis- 
sions and the instructive series of court decisions con- 
cerning their rulings as a whole without realizing 
that we are gradually developing a science of regula- 
tion and of understanding, on the one hand, of the 
means of drawing the fine line between minimum rates 
to the people and, on the other hand, of such a reason- 
able profit to the industry as will stimulate its advance- 
ment. It is my belief from this investigation that the 
public. service commissions, with very little just 
criticism, are proving themselves fully adequate to 
control the situation. The laws as written in the state 
statute books are sufficient to protect both the public 
and the industry, the two parties to the utility contact. 

But the test of regulation does not lie in the statutes. 
To know whether regulation has really worked to public 
interest we must examine its actual results. We have 
now behind us a score of years of regulation. and we 
can judge by real experience whether this method 
will protect public interest. It seems to me that there 
are two final tests of this question. The first is: Is 
the service adequate and is the industry progressive 
in its provision for future need? The second is: Are 
the rates reasonable in themselves and are the profits 
taken by the industry upon the capital invested extor- 
tionate? 

As to the reasonableness of rates, it may be observed 
that the nation-wide average shows that rates are 
today slightly below the pre-war figures, and this 
despite an increase of 100 per cent in wages, together 
with increased cost of fuel and of many supplies. 
Power is one of the few commodities which the public 
obtains at pre-war prices. It does seem to me that 
these facts demonstrate that in the nation-wide sense 
our state legislatures have been equal to their task of 
protecting the public and that the state commissions 
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are doing their jobs well. And likewise democracy is 
demonstrating its ability to retain mastership in its 
own house. 


OPPOSES FEDERAL REGULATION 


It has been proposed that as power districts may be 
no respecters of state lines, we must have federal regu- 
lation of power. I do not agree with the conclusion 
that federal regulation is necessary. I can see no reason 
for the imposition of a superior regulation merely be- 
cause Congress may have the power to exercise its 
authority under the commerce clause. The essence of 
regulation lies in a tight grip on the concern that actu- 
ally deals with the consumer. There is the possibility 
that generating concerns may sell their power whole- 
sale at the state line to distributing companies, thus 
attempting to make their wholesale prices exempt from 
the regulation of the consuming state. But that state 
still regulates the price and service of the distributing 
company. Most commissions exercise supervision of 
the contracts for purchase of power. The commissions 
are unlikely to accept blindly as an item of cost the 
amount paid to an external transmission company for 
its power, but rather they will examine the cost and 
reject it as a basic element if found unfair or excessive 
or collusive. I commend this view to the careful con- 
sideration of the state commissions. The utilities them- 
selves would do well not to oppose it. It would fill the 
only gap open for federal intervention. For the rest 
co-operation between commissions could settle the pos- 
sible minor questions. 

And there are the most weighty of reasons against 
federal regulation. Power is, by necessity, bound to 
be local in its districts, as to its service, its generation 
and distribution. It differs widely from the interstate 
implications of the railways where they are dependent 
not upon districts but upon whole groups of states. 
Local acquaintance, local valuation and public opinion 
can operate upon power to their fullest extent. Nothing 
will produce worse service than to attempt to trans- 
fer local problems to absentee solution at Washington. 
And if our democracy will stand at all it must stand 
upon the local responsibility. Nothing could be a more 
hideous extension of centralization in the federal gov- 
ernment than to thus undermine the state utility com- 
missions and state responsibilities. 

Central generation and interconnection do not in 
any way alter the essential character of regulation. 
There are, however, questions of public relationship 
which become of greater importance as a result of this 
transformation of industry, and I purpose to review 
a few of them. 


DIFFICULTIES OF VALUATION 


The most difficult of all questions before the com- 
missions has been the determination of the basis and 
method of valuation of the properties for rate-making 
purposes. There have been many theories and much 
discussion. But one important element in the public 
interest is common to every theory. This is that the 
rate of earning and consequent charge to consumers 
Shall be based upon reasonable return on actual value. 
The commissions, broadly speaking, have disassociated 
capitalization, as shown by stocks and bonds, from the 
valuation on which rates are to be based. The con- 
Sumer is thus free from the burden of overcapitaliza- 
tion. The commissions have reached realities in the 
matter, casting aside all arguments based on watered 
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stock. And through their control of. security issues 
they are in a position to prevent overcapitalization in 
the operating companies. 

The municipally owned plants in the country com- 
prise about 34 per cent of our total generating capacity. 
In approximately half of the states municipally owned 
plants are immune from state regulation of their rates 
and service. In many cases they neither maintain uni- 
form accounting systems nor submit their accounts to 
state commissions. 

It is vital to the local communities which have such 
plants that they should be able to judge the competency 
of their managers and the relative advantages of 
private versus municipal operation by comparison of 
results. Beyond this, however, as municipal ownership 
is much recommended to the nation by its advocates, 
it is of the highest importance that the whole nation 
should be able to form unbiased judgment in the 
matter by the parallels of actual experience. Whether 
the cities will obtain their power and light from the 
great interconnected systems of private enterprise at 
regulated rates and profits or will undertake to obtain 
them by municipal ownership will be settled only by 
experiment, and the experiments are in progress. 

We shall sooner or later have difficult questions to 
solve in connection with the relationship of byproduct 
power from federal construction of dams for flood con- 
trol, reclamation and navigation such as those at Muscle 
Shoals and projected for the Colorado and St. Lawrence 
Rivers, and we should solve them solely on engineering 
principles. 


FREE FLOW OF POWER ACROSS STATE BOUNDARIES 


The free flow of power across state boundaries has 
become a question of importance because of the embar- 
goes upon the export of hydro-electric power imposed 
by some states. There may possibly be cases in which 
the export of power from a state, if fixed for all time, 
might stifle its own progress. They are very unlikely. 
The free flow of power through economic districts is 
as vital to efficient national development as is free inter- 
state transportation in the case of the railroads. These 
embargoes are of doubtful constitutionality, but of 
more importance is the doubt whether such policies 
will work out in the end for the interest of the origi- 
nating state itself. 

Such actions are most likely to result in perpetuat- 
ing more costly power to the originating state. The 
whole development of the industry indicates that the 
most economical use of water power must be in com- 
bination with large central steam plants, otherwise the 
secondary power cannot be developed nor can the full 
load of primary power be availed of. Thus a district 
pooling of production and distribution is necessary if 
water power is to be cheaply developed and used. 
Beyond this, power will always retreat to the shortest 
transmission for equal rates, and states with hydro- 
electric resources will get their power when they need it. 

A vastly important matter from a public point of 
view is that central generating stations and district 
distribution systems shall be erected upon the most 
soundly economic foundations for future service to the 
public. In this there should be immediate co-operation 
between the state utility commissions and the industry. 
The resources and the demand of every state and group 
of states should be subjected to critical study. The 
development of our streams on a designed program that 
will give the maximum ultimate power by equating the 
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flow to the maximum degree is imperative. In skim- 
ming off the cream by haphazard development we may 
render full development an impossibility. 

Again, location of central steam plants in their rela- 
tion to fuel and water for cooling and to distance of 
transmission should be placed under analysis. I com- 
mend this to the commissions, the engineering pro- 
fessions, and to your association as an urgent oppor- 
tunity for co-operation for our best development. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Public policy has not alone limited profits in the 
industry but it has given privileges and has, as a direct 
consequence of regulated rates, given protection to 
stable returns to the industry. There is therefore in 
this relationship a tangible obligation of rendering a 
wide-visioned service to the public in return. A great 
majority of the industry accept this with the full sense 
of its importance. 

The first obligation of the industry is service, and 
in the light of these great inventions service now 
requires the full equipment of the country with central 
generation and interconnection. It is one of the 
greatest obligations ever imposed upon a single indus- 
try. Nor would the country be best served by pell-mell, 
haphazard treatment of the question. The installation 
of these gigantic equipments for the least capital 
expenditure in such locations and in such fashions as 
will give the maximum efficiency not only today but in 
the long view is vital. Industry must now also assume 
the burden of the development of service to terri- 
tories beyond the congested districts. Such service 
upon an efficient and low-rate basis will bring returns 
of the greatest value to the industry and the community. 
Your association has already taken steps in promoting 
electrification of our farms and rural communities. It 
is desirable that the operating companies should take 
note of this development in California, which already 
exceeds any other place in the world in this respect. 

One phase of the whole question of ownership and 
control is being worked out through your distribution 
of prior-lien stocks to your employees and consumers. 
With the increase in stockholders of this industry from 
600,000 persons to 2,500,000 persons in five years you 
are creating real popular ownership. I am convinced 
that in the long run the industry should be local, not 
only in its ownership but in full control within the 
district of its operation. It is a vital part of the com- 
munity organism. This may be partly unattainable in 
the period when outside capital is required, but the 
ultimate safety of the industry and the public lies in 
this direction. 


NEW RELATIONSHIP IN INDUSTRY 


In closing I should like to repeat a statement which 
I recently made, for it bears upon this industry. I 
said: 

“Perhaps dimly, but no less certainly, there is loom- 
ing up in the American industrial world a definitely 
new relationship in the whole setting of industry. The 
capital ownership of great service and production is 
rapidly being diffused among millions of individuals. 
The ownership is thereby being divorced from manage- 
ment. The managers of older and settled industry are 
today rising out of the skill of the industry itself. And 
they are gradually coming into a new vision of their 
relationships. Those relationships have a tripartite 
responsibility—to the consumer on the one hand, to 
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the worker on the other, and a regard for capital onl, 
in the sense that it shall be assured security and thus 
secured on the lowest terms in the market. Under 
this régime the savings we can make through applica- 
tion of invention, through increase in skill, through 
elimination of collective waste, are bound to be shared 
with the consumer to attract business, to be shared 
with labor to secure service and contentment, and to be 
decreasingly shared with capital, because capital comes 
cheaper with increasing security. If we examine our 
utilities and many of our older and larger manufactur- 
ing concerns from this point of view, we shall find 
that an astonishing proportion of our national produc- 
tion and service is now operating in various degrees 
under this régime of a new conception of capital, man- 
agement, labor and the consumer.” 

The electrical industries may through their methods 
of organization be the bearers of a new gift to sorely 
tried men, greater even than the energy they supply. 





Soviet Plans for Russian Power 


FFICIAL reports received from Moscow by the: 


Russian Information Bureau in Washington 
announce the completion during the present year of 
the first step in the program of doubling the supply of 
electric power in the Soviet Union. By October 1 the 
Soviet government will have spent the equivalent of 
$70,000,000 in the establishment of seven regional 
power stations and the rehabilitation of existing 
stations. 

Russia has been conspicuously a backward nation in 
the development of electrical power, since in 1917 there 
were only 561 stations furnishing power for general 
domestic and industrial use and their total capacity was 
only 394,000 kw. Plants not engaged in public service 
had a total capacity of about 1,000,000 kw., but only one 
station in all Russia was capable of furnishing 20,000 
kw. There was a sharp deterioration during the civil 
war period. 

In 1920 the Chief Electrical Board of the Supreme 
Economic Council drew up a comprehensive plan for 
electrical development involving a total expenditure of 
15,000,000,000 rubles (about $7,700,000,000) and 
development of a power capacity of 15,000,000 kw., but 
owing to lack of working capital little progress was 
made up to last year. 

The first part of the program, calling for the restora- 
tion of existing plants to their full capacity of about 
1,500,000 kw., has now been accomplished. The second 
part of the program called for the erection of thirty 
new regional power stations with an additional capacity 
of 1,500,000 kw. Seven of these stations will be com- 
pleted this year, furnishing by October about half their 
full capacity of 200,000 kw., and in addition local 


authorities in five cities are erecting plants with an: 


aggregate capacity of 30,000 kw. 

Of the seven regional stations, two will be in the 
Leningrad region, two in the Moscow region, one near 
Nizhni Novgorod, one in the Don coal district and one 
in the Urals. The Volkhov plant, near Leningrad, where 
water power is used, can produce power at a cost of 2 
copecks (1 cent) per kilowatt-hour, and the Shterov 
plant in the Don, running with small anthracite, can 
produce power for 2.5 copecks (1} cents) per kilowatt- 
hour, including provision for sinking fund. The 


stations near Moscow will use peat and coal waste as: 


fuel. 
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Underground Cable Systems 


High-Tension Cable Joints of European Design Installed in New York, 
Chicago and Boston—Progress Made in Pothead Construction— 
Review of 1924 Cable Failures 


eahece 


underground system committee of the N.E.L.A., 

W. H. Cole chairman, during the past year has 
been the subject of cables, according to the commit- 
tee’s report presented at San Francisco. Primarily 
this matter is one of insulation and insulating processes 
concerning which the industry is in sore need of 
answers in many directions, but particularly so in the 
field of cable insulation. 

The cable problem is complicated by the nature of 
installation and service and the available means of 
maintaining the original integrity of insulation through 
mechanical, electrical and thermal cycles, with a choice 
of materials limited in number, but each affected by 
one or more of the conditions known to be inimical to 
the stability of a perfect dielectric. 

While practically all companies that purchase any 
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purchaser’s own organization or by an outside inspec- 
tion organization. During 1923 and 1924 the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories of New York has tested 3,725,999 
ft. and 4,269,139 ft. of cable respectively. A summary 
of the final disposition of all cable inspected is shown 
in Table I. 

In the field of cable joint design and construction 
the outstanding things of interest that have appeared 
during the past year have been the high-tension 
European joints which were installed in this country. 
These joints were of the design of three European 
companies, and were installed on cable from these com- 
panies under the supervision of their engineers. The 
design of these joints, as regards the amount of applied 
insulation, dimensions, filling temperatures and pres- 
sures, methods of connecting the coppers, etc., was very 
different among the different foreign designs, and 
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FIG. 1—JOINT FOR 350,000-cIRC.MIL, 35-KV. HELSBY CABLE 


considerable amount of underground cable—particu- 
larly cable for voltages in excess of 7,500—do more or 
less acceptance testing and inspecting, the extent of 
the inspection varies widely. The various policies 
in respect to inspection and testing may be classified as 
follows: (a) No inspection whatever (a small minority 
of companies). (b) An occasional visit to the factory 
by a representative of the purchaser during fabrication 
of the order. (¢) Complete inspection and tests by the 
purchaser’s own organization of all completed cable 
before shipment. (d) Complete inspection and tests 
by an outside inspection organization before shipment. 
(e) Inspection during manufacture as well as complete 
IMspection and tests upon completion of the order by the 
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TABLE I—FINAL DISPOSITION OF CABLE AFTER TESTING 

—_—_—1923 . —— 19m4—— 

; Feet Per Cent Feet Per Cen} 
ined 2,887,126 77.49 3,736,722 87.45 
ei 721.611 19. 36 358,814 8.45 
Withd. 109,565 2.94 162,413 3. 84 
Wadrawn manufacturer. ... 7,697 0.21 11,190 0. 26 
Total 3,725,999 100.0 4,269,139 100.0 
Seah pele Get ‘lent in minor respects and ‘‘held”’ at factory by inspector pending 


ot purchaser. 


these variations were quite different from the various 
practices in this country. 

The subject of extra high-tension joints for three- 
conductor cable and single-conductor cable is being very 
actively investigated and joints for such service are 
being developed experimentally. The operating record 
of the foreign joints will be of very high interest to 
all. Single-conductor joints for 45-kv. and 66-kv., 
three-phase operation, which were described in last 
year’s report, had given satisfactory operation up to 
Feb. 1, 1925. Eight months’ service of the two 66-kv. 
lines in Cleveland has resulted in no joint failures in 
service, and three failures in tests. The test failures 
were ascribed to the migration of a large amount of 
the filling compound, which is “thin,” into the cable 
itself. 

The 350,000-cire.mil, three-conductor, 35-kv. joint of 
the British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Ltd., installed in 
Chicago is shown in Fig. 1. The 350,000-cire.mill, 
three-conductor, 35-kv. joint of the W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Company, Ltd., installed in Chicago 
is shown in Fig. 2. The 300,000-cire.mil, three-conduc- 
tor, 36-kv. joint of the Societa Italiana Pirelli installed 
in Boston is shown in Fig. 3. The 500,000-circ.mil. 
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TABLE II—SUMMARY OF CABLE AND JOINT FAILURES IN THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO VOLTAGE 


1924 
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-~ ues companies report- 


Miles “of cable 

No. cable failures 

No. joint failures... .. 
Total No. failures 
No. joint failures 


No. cable failures 
100-mile cable 


29 12 20 
6,248.5 4,755 4,964.5 
571 433 469 
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FIG. 2—JOINT FOR 350,000-cIRC.MIL, 35-KV. HENLEY CABLE 
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single-conductor joint for 46-kv., three-phase, of the 
Societa Italiana Pirelli installed in New York City is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

SUBMARINE JOINTS 


There have been several installations of submarine 
cables, and one of the most recent, of particular interest 
because of the large number of cables and the magni- 
tude of the voltage, is the installation at St. Louis, 
for the Union Electric Light & Power Company. 

The construction of the three-conductor, 33-kv. joint 
used in the submarine installation at St. Louis by the 
Public Service Production Company is shown in Fig. 5. 
Details of the armoring splice and method of clamping 
armor on cable are shown in Fig. 6. 

The design of potheads which have been used for 
voltages below 15,000 has been standardized in some 
cases for several years and very little trouble is experi- 
enced with them. Recent cable installations at voltages 
as high as 35 kv. for three-conductor cables and 66 kyv., 
three-phase, for single-conductor cables have produced 
the necessity for potheads for these installations. These 
requirements have been met successfully. At the 
present time there are several manufacturers who claim 
that they can make potheads which will be satisfac- 
tory for single-conductor cables on 100 to 132-kv., three- 
phase circuits. 

Several features in the design, construction and use 
of potheads which should be considered are as follows: 


1. The cable entrance into the pothead: (a) Bond of the 
lead sheath of the cable to the pothead, (b) support for 
strain due to weight of cable below it and (c) seal at 
bottom of pothead. 

2. The design should be such that the insulation of 
the cable should not be damaged during the installation 
of the pothead. In multiple-conductor cables, this point 
should be carefully watched in connection with avoiding 
injury to the cable near the crotch. 

3. In high-voltage potheads, the design should be such 
as to have no points of concentrated dielectric stress. These 
points are likely to appear at the end of the lead sheath 
_— cable and also around the crotch of multiple-conductor 
cable. 

4. The dielectric strength of the pothead should be, in 
general, higher than that of the cable connected to it. 

5. The filling process should be done at a temperature 
at which the compound flows freely and is somewhat above 
100 deg. C. The pothead should be so designed and the 
process of filling so performed that any moisture or air 
in the pothead is completely expelled and is replaced by the 
filling compound. The pothead and cable should be warmed 
when using “hard” compounds, because these compounds 
may cause voids when they come into contact with a cold 
pothead and chill. If the compound is very fluid at oper- 
ating temperatures, then it appears also necessary to have 
a small reservoir connected to the potheads. 

6. In mountings for potheads or couplings, the material, 
when furnished for heavy alternating-current, single-con- 
ductor potheads, should be non-magnetic. 

7. The top of the pothead should be such that the con- 


nection can be easily made to it. This top should also be 
waterproof. 


CABLE FAILURES FOR YEAR 1924 ON CABLE SYSTEMS 
OPERATING AT 6,600 VOLTS AND ABOVE 


This year thirty-one companies have contributed in- 
formation on the high-tension cable performance for 
the year 1924. While this is twice the number of com- 
panies that reported last year, the total mileage of cable 
: the additional companies over the 1923 mileage of 
ast year’s group of companies is not very much. It 
represents about 618 miles, or 8.4 of the total mileage 
perated by all companies reporting this year. 

The total amount of high-tension cable in operation 
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by all companies which reported for 1924, and includ- 
ing all voltages (6,600 volts and over) is 7,321 miles. 
Of this cable 85 per cent is operating at voltages below 
16,500 volts. The total mileage in operation during 
1924 represents an increase of about 36 per cent over 
that for 1923. If we consider only the same group of 
companies that reported last year, the cable mileage 
would have been increased about 25 per cent in 1924 
over that of the previous year. The additional com- 
panies listed this year increased this another 11 per 


cent. 

The combined cable and joint failures for 1924 was 
13.3 per 100 miles of cable; this is about 14 per cent 
higher than for the two previous years and is not 
very encouraging. Elimination of the additional com- 
panies included this year would not appreciably affect 
this record. It would increase this from 13.3 to 13.7 
per 100 miles. This record of cable and joint perform- 
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FIG. 6—DETAILS OF ARMORING SPLICE AND METHOD OF 
CLAMPING ARMOR ON CABLE 











ance covers all cables operating at 6,600 volts or above 
which have been reported, and does not take into con- 
sideration any aging or deterioration of cable insula- 
tion, which possibly is a contributing factor. 

Further study of performance as to voltage class and 
the separation of the cable from the joint failures 
bring out some interesting results. In Table II, all 
high-tension cables have been divided into two classes 
—namely, 6,600 to 16,500 volts, and 20,000 to 45,000 
volts inclusive. While the total cable and joint failures 
in the lower voltage class for 1924 are of the same 
order as in the previous years, this is not so in the 
higher voltage class. In the latter class, the total num- 
ber of failures per 100 miles is not only considerably 
higher than the 1923 figure, but also about 18 per cent 
above the average for the past six years. Separating 
cable from joint failures regardless of voltage, we find 
that in 1924 about 74 per cent of the total failures are 
in cables and 26 per cent in joints. 

Segregation of cable from joint failures, but with 
respect to the two voltage classes, brings out other 
interesting information. Joint failures alone in the 
lower voltage class are only about 3.3 per 100 miles of 
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cable for 1924, and of the same order as in previous 
years. In the higher voltage class, however, the num- 
ber of joint failures was 4.6 per 100 miles, and con- 
siderably less than that for any previous year. 

As to cable failures alone, the figures in the lower 
voltage class show 1924 with a record but slightly 
higher than that of the previous years. In the higher 
voltage class, however, the cable failures are much 
higher for 1924—in fact, 50 per cent greater than the 
record for any previous year. This does not look 
very favorable for high-voltage cables, and unfor- 
tunately also lacks a satisfactory explanation at the 
present time. Some members of the committee believe 
it represents a gradual deterioration of insulation in 
old cables now asserting itself. Others claim that some 
of the high-voltage cables manufactured in the past 
two or three years are giving less satisfactory perform- 
ance than cables of older vintage. 

Of the total number of known causes leading to cable 
failures, about 52 per cent are ascribed to external 
agents causing mechanical injury to the sheath or ex- 
ternal heating. Among the external causes, electrolysis 
was the most destructive agent. This, however, is 
somewhat less than the record representing electrolysis 
for the previous year. Internal electrical failures, 
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including both cables and joints, constitute about 31 per 
cent of the total number of failures. 

The most general practice as regards methods of 
making temperature measurements seems to be to meas- 
ure the temperature of the air in the manholes of 
conduit lines known to be heavily loaded or to measure 
the temperature of the air in a vacant duct a few feet 
in from the manholes in lines which are heavily loaded 
or where excessive temperatures are suspected due to 
adjacent steam lines or other similar causes. When 
abnormal temperatures are encountered, a few com- 
panies survey the entire line by measuring the tempera- 
ture in a vacant duct at suitable intervals of 25 to 50 ft. 

The practice with regard to measuring manhole tem- 
peratures and duct temperatures adjacent to manholes 
varies considerably. Ordinary mercury-in-glass ther- 
mometers are used as well as maximum indicating 
mercury-in-glass thermometers. Also, the ordinary 
pressure-type graphic instruments are employed. For 
measurements along the duct it is obvious that an elec- 
trical type of temperature-measuring device is most 
convenient—either a resistance-type detector with a 
Wheatstone bridge type of instrument or a thermo- 
couple type detector with a potentiometer type of 
instrument. The latter is more generally employed. 


Alternating-Current Low-Voltage 
Networks 


General Survey of Problem Made by Electrical Apparatus 
Committee of N. E.L.A.—Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Various Methods— Difficulties that Require Future Study 


areas of our larger cities has created the necessity 

for developing a system of alternating-current 
distribution which would compare in reliability with 
the direct-current networks that have commonly been 
used in such districts. During the past few years 
several companies in various parts of the country have 
been studying this problem and trying out various solu- 
tions of it. A general survey of this problem has been 
made by the sub-committee on alternating-current low- 
voltage networks of the electrical apparatus committee, 
A. A. Meyer chairman. 

Since the whole subject is still in the development 
state, no attempt has been made in the report to 
establish standards or make definite recommendations as 
to the best methods. However, it is claimed by several 
- companies that have made such installations that it is 
possible to provide satisfactory alternating-current serv- 
ice of a very high degree of reliability. It remains to 
develop the details of the best form of systems and types 
of apparatus. 

In the majority of cases now in service or planned, 
the primary feeders for underground alternating-current 
service are three-phase, four-wire, with grounded neu- 
tral, 4,000 volts between phases, 2,300 volts to neutral, 
or some modification of this voltage such as 4,500 /2,600, 
4,150/2,400, etc. In the past, most underground alter- 
nating-current systems have used radial feeders, the 
secondaries served by each feeder being isolated from 
those of other feeders. The requirements of maintain- 


r \HE increasing density of load in the congested 


ing service, however, have introduced the practice of 
paralleling two or more feeders on the same secondary 
network, and also of paralleling or looping feeders on 
the primary side. In at least two cities alternate trans- 
formers are installed on different feeders, providing 
maintenance of service on the network in case one feeder 
fails. The paralleling or looping of feeders themselves 
is not yet common, but is used to some extent. 

The Northern States Power Company is using a loop 
feeder system in Minneapolis, the loop being sectional- 
ized by oil switches with balanced pilot wire protection. 
This is shown in Fig. 1. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company is planning a somewhat similar system with 
two-phase feeders, each feeder section with its trans- 
formers and one oil circuit breaker being considered as 
a unit with balanced pilot wire protection between each 
adjacent pair of breakers. 

SECONDARY NETWORKS 

Separate single-phase and three-phase mains are the 
most used at present. The use of combined mains for 
both three-phase and single-phase service is not common 
as yet, although it is being seriously considered, and 
has been used in a few places. It seems to be felt by 
many that the combined or universal system is the 
eventual one, although there are several well-founded 
objections. Various schemes of secondary networks 
which have been proposed are shown in Figs. 1 to ©. 

There is considerable division of opinion in regard 
to the use of the scheme shown in Fig. 2 on account of 
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the low voltage provided for three-phase motors. On 
most of the systems already installed the lamp voltage 
used is 120, which makes the motor voltage 208, but it 
is held by many that even this is too low for 220-volt 
motors. In one or two cases, such a system has been 
in operation for some time, however, and reports show 
satisfactory operation without complaints from cus- 
tomers and without undue heating of motors. It is 
claimed by those advocating this scheme that 220-volt 
motors will run with as good efficiency and power factor 
at 199 volts and with a somewhat reduced load, such as 
90 per cent, as at 220 volts with 100 per cent load. 
Since probably the majority of motor installations at 
present are considerably overmotored, it is felt that such 
a reduction would create little practical difficulty, even 
though the starting torque is somewhat reduced. In 
the cases where 220 volts is necessary, it could be sup- 
plied by small auto transformers at the service, stepping 
up from 199 or 208 volts to 220 volts. Large motor 
loads may be supplied by separate transformer installa- 
tions giving full 220 volts. If the district is being 
cut over from direct current, it is argued that new 
motors could be bought with a slightly higher load 
rating. The possibility of using 220-volt motors has 
been advanced, but aside from the fact that the cost is 
estimated as about 5 per cent more than standard 220- 
volt motors, the fact that they are non-standard would 
be likely to cause delays in shipment and other diffi- 
culties. The manufacturers also are strongly opposed 
to the practice of using non-standard motors. It has 
also been proposed that lamp voltage be increased to 
130 volts, making the motor voltage 225. This would 
have the disadvantage of introducing a different lamp 
rating than is ordinarily used. Also, trouble would be 
occasioned with existing appliances, most of which 
would probably not be adopted to higher voltage. 

An example of the characteristics of standard three- 
phase induction motors in relation to voltage is given 
in the accompanying table derived to show a few 
definite comparisons. 

The disadvantages claimed for the combined sec- 
ondary scheme shown in Fig. 2 are: (1) Reduction in 
rating of motors. The cost of the motor per horsepower 
load is increased 10 per cent. (2) Much more careful 
voltage regulation must be maintained with the lower 
voltage than with the 220-volt standard for satisfactory 
service. (3) Disadvantages in metering on single-phase 
three-wire services, in that polyphase meters or two 
single-phase meters are required, instead of one meter 
as with the ordinary single-phase, three-wire, 115/230- 
volt service. 

A combined single-phase and two-phase, five-wire, 
network shown in Fig. 6 is planned by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company which has some advantages over any 
of the other schemes. Its chief disadvantage lies prob- 
ably in the present widespread use of three-phase. 

The size of individual load which should be connected 
to a combined system of secondaries is not generally 


agreed upon. Opinions vary from 5 hp. to no limit. It 
depends largely on the voltage, size of mains, length of 
mains between transformers, impedance of transform- 
ers, size of transformers and type of load, the criterion 


being the voltage fluctuations caused by starting cur- 
rents Tests made by the United Electric Light & Power 
Company indicate that a 2 per cent fluctuation is un- 
noticeable on lamps, 3 per cent is the maximum allow- 
able lor the highest grade of service, and 5 per cent 
Will not be objectionable under most ordinary conditions. 
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Tests made by the Philadelphia Electric Company in- 
dicate that the frequency of recurrence of the fluctua- 
tion is also a factor—that is, 1 per cent fluctuation, 
twenty times per hour; 2 per cent, seven times; 3 per 
cent, three times, and 4 per cent once per hour have sub- 
stantially equal effect upon an observer. The tendency 
seems to be to supply very large loads from separate 
installations. 
TRANSFORMERS 

On most systems, single-phase, subway type trans- 
formers are used for both single-phase and three-phase 
service, although three-phase transformers are used 








FIGS. 1 TO 6—SECONDARY CONNECTION SCHEMES FOR 
COMBINED POWER AND LIGHT 


Fig. 1—Advantages: 115 volts for lamps and 230 volts for 
motors. Disadvantages: Unequal voltage to ground, all lighting 
load on one phase, unbalanced voltages and unequal sized con- 
ductors. 

Fig. 2—Advantages: Load balanced on three phases, voltage to 
ground balanced and 115 or 120 volts for lamps. Disadvantages: 
199 or 208 volts for motors. 

Fig. 3—Advantages: Load balanced on three phases, voltage 
to ground balanced, 115 volts for lamps and 230 volts for motors. 
Disdvantages: Seven conductors, special transformers with taps 
and it is difficult to design a line of transformers with these 
voltages so that the different sizes will operate satisfactorily in 
multiple with other sizes and other types. 

Fig. 4—Advantages: Load balanced, 115 volts for lamps and 
230 volts for motors. Disadvantages: Six conductors and voltage 
to ground unbalanced and too high (230 volts). 

Fig. 5—Not essentially different from Fig. 2 and requires seven 
conductors, 

Fig. 6—Advantages: Load balanced, voltage to ground bal- 
anced, 115 volts for lamps, 230 volts for motors, two transformers 
per bank and transformers, standard ratio. Disadvantages: 
T-connected transformers if fed from three-phase primaries, poly- 
phase motors are two-phase, which do not have as good charac- 
teristics as three-phase motors and five conductors required. 


somewhat. Where separate secondaries are employed, 
separate vaults for three-phase and single-phase instal- 
lations are usual. 

It seems to be the opinion of many of those working 
on underground alternating-current networks that 
transformers with 8 to 10 per cent reactance should 
be used or, where transformers of lower reactance are 
employed, external reactance should be added. In this 
way the transformer reactance is made to predominate 
that of the secondary mains. Hence, if a transformer 
goes off the network from any cause, its load is not 
thrown largely on the next adjacent transformer, but 
is divided more equally among all the neighboring trans- 
formers on the network. The choice of proper 
transformer reactance depends largely upon the 
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OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE-PHASE INDUCTION MOTORS 


—100 Per Cent Voltag 


Characteristics 100 Per Cent 90 Per Cent 


Output 
(3) 
90.5 
2.0 
86.0 
69.4 
750 


characteristics of the individual case, size, length and 
arrangement of secondary mains, size and spacing of 
transformers, type of load, load distribution, etc. 

The problem of protection against serious inter- 
ruption of service in case of a fault is one of the most 
vital problems in connection with underground networks. 
Various schemes have been tried out or proposed. It is 
apparent that, since one of the chief purposes in using 
a network in preference to a radial system is to reduce 
the number of interruptions to service, any protective 
device used must be nearly perfect in operation or it 
may of itself cause more interruptions than it is de- 
signed to remedy. The various general plans are: 

1. No special protection except a circuit breaker on 
the feeder at the station, depending on trouble to burn 
itself clear or open the station circuit breaker. Al- 
though used to some extent, it seems probable that 
extensive damage to equipment might occur and at any 
rate considerable interruptions to service are probable 
if used with a system of any extent. 

2. Fuses on primary and secondary side of trans- 
formers. This has the disadvantage of allowing heavy 
currents to flow before the fuses blow. 

3. Network protectors. Several types of these are 
in use. One used by the United Electric Light & Power 
Company in New York City consists of an air break 
switch on the secondary side of the transformer, oper- 
ated by a reverse current relay which is sensitive to 
currents of the magnitude of the transformer magnetiz- 
ing current. In case of a short circuit in the trans- 
former or the feeder, current flowing from the network 
will open the switch and disconnect the transformer 
from the network. If the feeder switch is opened at 
the station, the reverse flow of transformer magnetizing 
current will disconnect the transformer. Means are also 
provided whereby the switch is automatically reclosed 
on resumption of normal operating conditions. This 
scheme is applicable to a network with two or more 
feeders serving it, as a fault in one feeder disconnects 
that feeder and its transformers from the network, 
allowing the other feeder to maintain service. It also 
has the advantage that part of ‘the feeders and their 
transformers may be disconnected at low load periods by 
opening the switches at the station, thus saving the core 
losses of the transformers. 

A similar plan proposed for New Orleans contemplates 
the omission of all primary fuses and disconnecting 
switches, a fault in the transformer having the same 
status as a primary cable failure. Primary voltage in 
this case is 13,200. 

The protector used by the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company in Seattle consists of an oil circuit 
breaker on the secondary side of the transformer, 
tripped by a reverse power relay set for about 150 per 
cent of the transformer rating. No automatic reclosing 
feature is provided. This equipment is more rugged 
than that described above, but is not so flexible in 
operation, and does not allow feeders to be put in and 
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Per Cent Output for 
90 Per Cent Voltage 
and for Same Charac- 
teristics as with 100 Per 
Cent Voltage and 100 
Per Cons. Output 


——————— 90 Per Cent Voltag 
100 Per Cent 90 Per Cent 
Output Output 
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89.8 
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92.0 89.0 
100.7 69.75 
110.0 80.0 
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out of service at will. A fault in feeder or transformer 
disconnects it from the network, but it must be reset 
by hand. Fuses are used at all points where primary 
branches leave main feeders. As there is a separate 
primary branch for each transformer, no fuses are 
placed on the primary side at the transformer location, 
disconnecting potheads only being installed at this point. 

The New York Edison Company is considering a 
scheme somewhat similar to the one described im- 
mediately preceding, except that the circuit breaker 
includes a primary breaker as well as a secondary 
switch with differential protection across the trans- 
former. In this case, a fault in the transformer would 
disconnect that transformer from both network and 
feeder and allow the feeder to continue in operation. 

The Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, 
uses a protector which operates to blow fuses instan- 
taneously in the low-voltage leads of a damaged trans- 
former to prevent feeding back from the network into 
a short circuit caused by the failure in the transformer 
windings. No provision is made in the protector for 
preventing feed back from the network in case of 
trouble on the feeder itself. On the Minneapolis system, 
a primary loop is used with sectionalizing oil circuit 
breakers and pilot wire balanced protection on feeder 
sections by which feeder trouble may be isolated, and 
also automatic overload circuit breakers on the primary 
side of transformer installations. 

On some systems, secondary branch fuses and sec- 
tionalizing fuses are used in the secondary network. 
Elsewhere no fuses or junction boxes are used, solid 
splices being made. Trouble on the secondary must 
burn itself clear (unless conditions are such that the 
primary fuses or circuit breakers operate). It is 
claimed by some that such trouble clears more easily 
on alternating current than on direct current. 

At present, so few companies have low-voltage alter- 
nating-current networks in operation that there is little 
uniformity of experience or opinions as yet. There are 
several points which would seem to warrant special 
study as follows: 

1. The primary voltage. Economical considerations 
seem to warrant the use of higher voltage, in some 
places at least, than is generally planned. 

2. High reactance transformers. 

8. Secondary voltage. Economy seems to point to 
the use of the universal system or combined single-phase 
and three-phase or two-phase secondaries if possible, 
but the most satisfactory voltage and system is not 
certain. The satisfactory operation of 220-volt motors 
at 200 volts or thereabout is still questioned by many. 

4. The network protector is in the stage of develop- 
ment and will no doubt be improved and changed as it 
comes into more general use. 

5. The use of junction boxes and secondary fuses 02 
branches and services seems to be questioned and oper- 
ating records of both direct-current and alternating- 
current systems with and without will be of value. 
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Possibilities of Residence Lighting 


Analysis of Home-Lighting Contest Primers Shows Total Wattage Only 


51 per Cent of Standard—Adequate Lighting of All Homes 
Would Bring $875,000,000 Added Revenue 


HREE years ago an extensive survey was made of 

the wiring and lighting conditions in the resi- 

dential field which revealed many commercial pos- 
sibilities. The data have been so useful in these and in 
other ways that it seemed worth while to extend this 
survey into places of various sizes and locations. The 
primers submitted in the home-lighting contest in the 
fall of 1924 were a valuable source of data, and there- 
fore an extensive analysis was undertaken. 

From the previous survey and other observations we 
find that the average home consists of 6.5 rooms, exclu- 
sive of halls and basement. The average rented home 
has approximately one less bedroom than the average 
home occupied by its owner, and inasmuch as there are 
approximately as many rented homes as homes occupied 
by owners, the grand average home has approximately 
2.5 bedrooms. 

In the previous survey we established for the sake of 
comparison what we term our “conservative ideal,” 
which was wired and supplied with lighting equipment 
primarily from a utilitarian viewpoint. Owing to the 
inclusion of data in the present survey which were not 
included in the previous survey, we have made some 
slight changes in this “conservative ideal.” 

Some of the major items pertinent to the “conserva- 
tive ideal’’ home are as follows: 


Living Room—3 convenience outlets; 1 ceiling fixture; 
6 portable lamps (including portables in sun room, reception 





*Report presented before the forty-eighth convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, Commercial Section, at San 
Francisco, June 15-19. 
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FIG. 1—RESIDENCE LIGHTING RESULTS OBTAINED FROM PLACES 
DIFFERING WIDELY IN POPULATION AND LOCATION 








TABLE I—SUMMARY OF VARIOUS MAJOR ITEMS IN RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING SURVEY 


Average per Home 




















Number Population Total Total 
(Refer to Place (1920 Wattage Out- 
Fig. 1) Census) of Bulbs 

| | 1 Small towns, Ohio tase y 500 or less 988 19.6 
2 Rochester, Mich... . ta 2,549 935 16.4 
3 | Leadville, Col........... 4,959 765 10.4 
4 Sheridan, Wyo... foe pe 9,175 889 63:3 
- River Rouge, Mie ch... gant 9,822 900 14.3 
- New —— « Ohio... . | 10,718 926 18.1 
5 Greeley, Col. ‘ 10,958 805 10.3 
6 Monroe, Mich. Sas 11,573 972 16.5 
7 Cleburne, UR vine ca oie 12,820 798 12.9 
8 Ann Arbor, Mich es all 19,516 900 15.0 
9 Newark, Ohio... j 26,718 875 16.2 
10 Colorado Springs, Col.... . | 30,105 726 13.8 
a Waco, Texas eT 38,500 924 14.5 
12 Canton, Ohio..... a 87,091 1010 17.8 
13 Dallas, Texas......... | 158,976 1152 19.4 
14 Worcester, Mass..........| 179,754 1075 17.0 
15 Atlanta, Ga.. mod eeu 200,616 966 14.1 
16 Providence, R.I...... | 237,595 931 15.0 
17 Portland, Ore... ; 258,288 | 1009 15.8 
18 Boston, Mass...... : 748,060 1126 16.1 
19 Cleveland, Ohio.... aed 796,841 1140 17.2 
20 Detroit, Mich.... ie 993,678 1065 17.4 
- 25 Cities, R. I. ckicet ee 000 or less 1015 15.8 

Waterbury, Conn... ee 725 | 
Naugatuck, Conn... od 15031 b 1009 16.2 

Seymour, Conn... Pia 6,781 | 
_Grand Average.........| 954 15.6 

Groups in California: 

Group I—Small towns.....|  ..-.-- 797 12.4 
Group II—Sub. towns.....}  ....-- 813 11.9 
Group III—Av. cities.....]  ....+- 1001 16.3 
Group [V—Larger cities...| ...... 989 14.0 
Average......... eae ki Aas eee 900 13.6 
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hall, dining room and various other places not otherwise 
listed) ; 540 watts. 

Dining Room—1 convenience outlet; 1 ceiling fixture, 
230 watts (one or two small portables might be used here. 
If so, they would be included in the 6 portable lamps in 
the foregoing item). 

Kitchen—1 convenience outlet; 1 ceiling fixture; 1 wall 
bracket; 200 watts. 

Bedrooms—Average, 2.5 bedrooms per home; 2.5 con- 
venience outlets; 2.5 ceiling fixtures; 5 wall brackets; 
2.5 portable lamps; 475 watts. 


Bathroom—1 convenience outlet; 2 wall brackets; 100 
watts. 


Hallway—1 convenience outlet; 1 ceiling fixture; 50 watts. 
Basement—1 convenience outlet; 5 fixture outlets; 250 
_ watts. 

Total—10.5 convenience outlets; 11.5 ceiling fixtures; 
8 wall brackets; 8.5 portable lamps, 1,845 watts. 

In Table I we have presented the result of a summary 
of various major items in the places indicated, including 

4 a grand average 
of each of the 
items, some of 
the major items 
of which have 
been plotted in 
Fig. 1. It is in- 
teresting to point 
out that where 
the average of 
one major item is 
high or low re- 
spectively, it is 
also high or low 
respectively for 
the other items. 
For example, 13 
represents Dallas, Tex., and it will be seen that the 
averages of the various items are more favorable than 
in the other places. Perhaps this indicates more than 
average effort on the part of the electrical interests in 
that community to educate the public to better wiring 
and lighting. However, even in this case the averages 
are far below the recommendations in the conservative 
ideal home. The latter are indicated below each graph. 

The average number of convenience outlets found in 
various rooms is compared with the recommendations 
in our conservative ideal. For the entire home it is 
seen that only one-third as many convenience outlets 
exist as has been conservatively recommended. 

From the viewpoint of energy consumption a portable 
lamp is as attractive as electric appliances. The average 
number of portables in the entire home, in the living 
room, etc., and in the bedrooms, respectively, is pre- 
sented and compared in each case with the number 
recommended in the conservative ideal. The possibilities 
of primarily decorative portables are very great. 

The use of wall brackets is compared with the recom- 
mendations for the conservative ideal home. Of the 
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FIG. 2—BUSINESS AVAILABLE IN CITY OF 
300,000 IN INCREASING LIGHTING 





TABLE II 


If the Present Wired 
Homes Are Raised to 
the Standard of the ‘‘Con- 
servative Ideal’? Home 


$307,000,000 


Utilitarian wall brackets ($5 each) 

Portable lamps ($10 each).......... 
Replacing obsolete ceiling fixtures 

Modern kitchen units ($5 each). ., 
Convenience outlets ($5 each)... 

Outlets for entire home ($5 each). 

Connected load, kw............ 

Central station revenue at 10 cents per kw.-hr 
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eight brackets recommended in the kitchen, bathroom 
and bedrooms of the conservative ideal, only about 2.5 
brackets actually exist in the average home at the pres- 
ent time. That is, utilitarian wall brackets are only 
31 per cent of saturation. 


OBSOLETE CEILING FIXTURES 


In the previous survey we established that about 50 
per cent of the ceiling fixtures actually in use should 
be replaced by approved ones. It is seen that great 
opportunities exist in replacing these obsolete fixtures. 
In the kitchens 63 per cent of the ceiling fixtures are 
obsolete. 

In Fig. 2 the business available in a city of 300,000 
is computed on a conservative basis for several major 
items if these are brought up to the standard of the 
“conservative ideal” home. Considering only the homes 
that are wired at the present time, there is a billion 
dollars’ worth of wiring to be done (at $5 per outlet) 
if these wired homes are to be brought up to the stand- 
ard of the conservative ideal in the matter of total out- 
lets exclusive of wall switches. 


DEGREE OF SATURATION 


A summary of several major items from the view- 
point of degree of saturation shows that the total 
wattage of bulbs is only 51 per cent of what it should 
be as based upon the conservative ideal home. Other 
items in terms of the conservative ideal are convenience 
outlets, 33 per cent; portable lamps, 33 per cent; utili- 
tarian wall brackets, 31 per cent; satisfactory ceiling 
fixtures, 53 per cent. 

It has been adequately proved by the results of vari- 
ous lighting campaigns that the sale of a modern 
kitchen-lighting unit, portable lamp, etc., greatly in- 
creases the net profit per consumer for the central 
station. What raising all home lighting to the level of 
the conservative ideal would mean is shown in the 
accompanying estimate of new business available in the 
field of residence lighting. 
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Power Exports from Switzerland Increase 


YDRO-ELECTRIC developments in Switzerland in- 

creased 80,000 hp. during 1924, and other plants 
with a total capacity of 320,000 hp. are now under 
construction or contemplated. It had been feared that 
power sites were being developed too rapidly, but energy 
to be developed in plants now under construction is 
already called for. Much of the demand for this power 
is for export to neighboring countries. An increase of 
46 per cent in the amount of power exported between 
1920 and 1923 has led a recent conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Swiss power stations to formulate 
uniform terms and regulations to govern its export. 





CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE OF NEW BUSINESS AVAILABLE IN THE FIELD OF RESIDENCE LIGHTING 


If All Homes Within 
Reach of Central Station 
Service Are Raised to the 

Standard of the ‘“‘Con- 
servative Ideal’’ Home 


$556,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


68,500,000 
739,000,000 
1,910,000,000 
22,000,000 
$470,000,000 


If All Homes Aré 
Raised to the Standard 
of the ‘‘Conservative 
Ideal’? Home 
$907,000,000 

670,000,000 1,941,000, 000 
162,000,000 
37,600,000 
411,000,000 
940,000,000 
10,500,000 


1,199,000,000 
3, 265,000,000 

38, 200,000 
$875,000,000 
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Value of the Household Appliance Load 


Study Shows Effect of Domestic Appliances 
on Energy Sales—Extent of Present Use— 
Enormous Field for Further Development 


ORE and more central stations are realizing the 
M eesti of appliances as load builders, but 

there is still a surprising lack of appreciation of 
the real value of this business. Accordingly the appli- 
ance committee of the N.E.L.A., Thomas W. Berger 
chairman, set about making an exhaustive survey of 
conditions similar to the one conducted in Philadelphia 
several years ago and turned its attention to Cincinnati, 
where development has been rapid in recent years. 

In 1921 the average yearly revenue from residential 
customers of the Union Gas & Electric Company was 
$24.95. In 1922, while proceeding with the large-scale 
addition of new customers, the company went directly 
into the business of merchandising appliances, operating 
its own retail stores and an outside sales force. That 
year the revenue increased to $25.06 per customer. In 
1923, the year in which the company added the most 
new customers—more than 20,000—the average revenue 
was $25.22. And in 1924 it jumped to $25.82. 

This was evidence of the value of the appliance load. 
It indicated that the volume of appliance sales must 
have been large. So the committee proceeded to make 
a detailed survey, hoping to unearth some convincing 
facts for this report. First of all, the committee studied 
about 6,000 residential accounts of customers located 
throughout the city. Out of the first 100 cases actually 
investigated it was found that homes having an average 
monthly consumption of less than 25 kw.-hr. had no 
more than two appliances. Homes having an average 
monthly consumption between 25 and 50 kw.-hr. had 
no more than four appliances, and homes averaging 
over 50 kw.-hr. had more than four appliances, the 
household electrical equipment in most cases being 
fairly complete. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS AS TO ACTUAL 
AMOUNT OF ENERGY CONSUMED 


With this information the committee picked out 500 
accounts of each class at random, carded them and gave 
them to canvassers for investigation. These investiga- 
tions proved the original theory to be substantially 
correct. Due to the human element, the theory is not ab- 
solutely infallible. Occasionally there was found an ex- 
tremely careless user of electricity and also some very 
economical customers. But in almost every case homes 
that fell into the 25, 25 to 50, or over 50 kw.-hr. class 
on the ledger became classified in the corresponding 
appliance class upon actual investigation—the customer 
whose bill averages 21.4 kw.-hr. per month and has only 
one appliance, an electric iron; the customer who con- 
sumes an average of 44 kw.-hr. per month and has three 
appliances, an iron, sweeper and heater, and another 
who shows a well-applianced home, where an iron, iron- 
ing machine, cleaner, washer, refrigerator and heater 
are used. In the latter case the average monthly con- 
Sumption is 136.5 kw.-hr. 

Fig. 1 shows a “minimum bill’ customer, who pays 
only the minimum charge of $0.75 a month during most 
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HOW APPLIANCE CONSUMPTION SHOWS ON LOAD CURVES 
OF RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMERS 


Fig. 1—A minimum bill customer. 

Fig. 2—-When minimum bill customer moves out and average 
customer moves in. 

Fig. 3—Jump caused by heater. 

Fig. 4—Usual decrease in summer consumption caused by less 
lighting. : cae ; 

Fig. 5—An actual home which is ideally applianced 
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The actual 1924 record of this typical 
customer in Cincinnati is given in 


of the year. 
“minimum bill” 
Table I. 

Out of the many “minimum bill’ customers inter- 
viewed, only nine were found who used appliances. 
Five of these owned irons, one had a toaster and three 
owned curling irons. 

What happens when the “minimum bill” is replaced 
by that of the average customer is shown in Fig. 2. 
This was not a case of conversion to the idea of better 
electric service, but a “minimum bill’ customer moved 
out amd the average customer moved in. 

In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown graphs of the bills of 
average customers. None of them owns more than 
four appliances. In all four cases the jumps in Novem- 
ber and December were caused by the use of electric 
heaters. The customer represented by Fig. 3 had an 
iron and a _ heater, 
his average con- 
sumption amounting 
to 40.6 kw.-hr. per 
month. The curve 
in Fig. 4 shows a 
considerable de- 
crease in consump- 
tion during the 
summer months, 
when less light is d 
used, and a pleasing <3 4% 
increase from use of PROPERLY 
a heater in October, 


November and || QPPORTUNITY 


December. ' pen Becta ont PANIES TO 

ee e -PEAK LOAD 
Considering the |) \itHoUT CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
“well - applianced 


homes it is seen by 
looking at their 
record of monthly 
consumption that 
it can always be noticed when a new appliance has been 
purchased. And sometimes the appliance purchased can 
be guessed. 

For example, studying the card of the Cincinnati 
customer given in Table II. Why should the bill jump 
from $2.98 in July to $8.65 in August? And why 
should it remain over $8 in the fall and winter months? 
A canvasser found out “why’’—an electric refrigerator 
had been installed and was used about as much in the 
cooler months as in August. Other appliances used in 
this home were an iron, cleaner, hot plate, two fans, 
toaster and curling iron. 

Now, as evidence of the contentions of the committee 
that the appliance business has been neglected and that 
its value as a load-building factor has been under- 
estimated or overlooked entirely—a record of a typical 
well-applianced home is presented in Fig. 5 and 
Table III. 

This complete list of appliances provided the house- 
hold with many comforts and the cost of operation was 
very reasonable—the bills ranging from $7.59 in July 
to $17.79 in December. But, the big point is this—the 
1924 revenue from this customer, who represents not 
the extreme but merely a_ well-applianced home, 
amounted to $154.34. Compare this with the 1924 
average of $25.82 for residential customers in Cincin- 
nati or with the average return from domestic customers 
last year and see what the appliance load really 


amounts to. 


80% USE AN 
AVERAGE OF 
LESS THAN 2 
APPLIANCES 


16% USE 
FROM 2 T04 
APPLIANCES 


FIG. 6—UNDEVELOPED FIELD FOR IN- 
CREASED APPLIANCE SALES TO 
DOMESTIC CUSTOMERS 
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TABLE I—MONTHLY BILLS OF A TYPICAL “MINIMUM” CUSTOMER 


Consumption, 


Consumption, 
Kw.-Hr. 


Kw.-Hr. 
January........ 12 
February... 
MMacck oles. 
April 


0 Se 
IE 0 sss 2 
1 September... .. 
1 : ctober........ 
1 : November..... 
1 December 





The committee says, “Isn’t this whole picture typical 
of the situation confronting most companies today? 
And isn’t it our job and your job, first, to straighten 
out those curves—eliminating the dips during summer 
months by selling hot weather appliances—and then lift 
the whole curve to a higher level of kilowatt-hour 
consumption ?” 

In Cincinnati, where the company serves a population 
of only 500,000, it is estimated that proper sales effort 
on electric appliances can easily account for an increase 
of nearly $1,000,000 in revenue during 1925—without 
the company spending a cent for new pole lines, new 
service or other equipment! 

The committee believes that the results of the study 
prove the value of the appliance load—and, further than 
that, the tremendous possibilities in this branch of the 
industry. From the study of the Union Gas & Electric 


TABLE II—EFFECT OF NEW APPLIANCE ON CUSTOMER'S BILL 





Consumption, 


Consumption, 
c w.-Hr. Bill 


Kw.-Hr. Bill 
$5.88 
3.20 
4.80 


eee 
August....... 
September. . 
October..... 
November. 
December.... 


January........ 
February....... 





ledgers, from a comparison of accounts and from actual 
investigation of 1,500 typical cases, as explained here- 
tofore, the committee arrived at these startling facts: 

1. That only 4 per cent of the residential customers 
were properly applianced. 

2. That 16 per cent had an average of only two to 
four appliances. 

3. That 80 per cent had an average of less than 
two appliances. 

If this holds true in a city where there has been some 
real sales activity, what must be the condition where the 
companies have given little or no attention, directly or 
indirectly, to the sale of appliances? Fig. 6 tells the 
story more graphically than anything that could be said. 

The apparent indifference of most companies toward 
the appliance business is just a repetition of the old 
story about “the grass looking ‘greener’ on the other 
side of the fence.”’ The utilities have seemingly neglected 
the golden opportunity right at their doorstep, the 
opportunity to increase the off-peak load on a high 
rate basis through the sale of household electric 
appliances! 





TABLE III—RECORD OF A TYPICAL WELL-APPLIANCED HOME 


Kitchen aid.... 
Vacuum cleaner 
Waffle iron.... 
Curling iron... 


Electric range. .. 
Electric heater. . 
Ice cream freezer. 


Ironing machine. 
Two electric irons 
Heating pad... 
Vibrator........ 
Three fans...... 
Warming oven 


14 hours per day 
5 hours per week 
4 hour per week 
+ hour per week 
i hour per day 
hours per day 
1 hour per day 
2 hours per month 
in hot weather 
5 hours per week 
| hour per week 
3 hours per week 
15 hours per year 
} hour per day 
00 hours per year 
14 hours per day 
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Electric Cooking and Heating 


Progress in Study of Range and Water-Heater Loads in Northwest Reveals High Energy 
Consumption and Comparatively Low Average Demands—Repairs and 
Servicing Costs Less than Expected 


definite action by any of the utilities supplying 

range service to determine just what part of its 
investment in plant, transmission and distribution 
facilities is properly chargeable to the range load. 

In order to obtain the necessary data the electric 
range survey committee, a sub-committee of the na- 
tional electric cooking and heating committee, was 
appointed to make the tests and study range service in 
general. As finally authorized, the committee, under 
the chairmanship of A. C. McMicken, is making tests 
on 150 ranges in Spokane, Wash, and 150 ranges in 
rural territory near Boise, Idaho. The tests in each 
place are being made during the winter, spring and 
summer seasons. The distant dial method of making 
the tests is being used. During the time of each sea- 
sonal test the following demands will be recorded: (1) 
Range demand, (2) water-heater demand, (3) lighting 
and appliance demand, (4) total residence demand. To 
those seasonal tests which are to run for six weeks 
the time given in Table I has been allotted for .the 
individual tests. 

Some tests have been made using the ten meters 
and the distant dial which are now in the hands of the 
committee. These tests covered too few ranges to be 
conclusive, but are presented as an indication of what 
may be accomplished. 


U: TO THE present time there has been no 


SPOKANE TEST 


A test was made recently in one of Spokane’s resi- 
dential sections. The ten ranges tested had a connected 
load of 72.9 kw., the largest range being 8 kw. and the 
smallest 6.7 kw. The kilowatt-hours used by all the 
ranges during the week of test was found to be 203.1. 








TABLE I—INDIVIDUAL TESTS OF APPLIANCES 


Range test.. Rie et ensle Sa e Osa eee 
Cutting meters to “water-heater circuits. 
Water-heater test. 

Cutting meters to lighting and appliance load . 
Lighting and appliance load test 
Cutting meters to total residence load 
Ends SRE Sar eee RE AT Fi Ree en ee eieoaeata’a 


Total ; a ' 44 


This figure is the sum of all the readings of the special 
watt-hour meters as read by the meter reader, who had 
to estimate the readings to tenths of a kilowatt-hour. 
The distant dial indicated 203.2 kw.-hr. and the 
printometer 202.9 kw.-hr. during the same period of 


time, which shows that this system of metering is very 
accurate, 


SEATTLE TEST 


The test in Seattle was made during the latter part 
of May, 1924, on nine ranges in residences in the 
university district. The district is one of very high- 
class, large homes, where most of the inhabitants are 
M some way connected with the university. Figs. 1 


and 2 show typical demand curves for both Spokane and 
Seattle. 

The Seattle demand curves show a very decided noon 
peak, which is almost entirely absent in the Spokane 
curves; this indicates a large variation in the noonday 
habits of the two districts. It is expected that a dis- 
trict in Spokane which is near enough to the business 
section for the head of the family to get home for the 
noon meal will also show a noon peak. Also it is noted 
that the evening peak in Seattle was usually from 6 to 
6:30 p.m., while the evening peak in Spokane was from 
5:30 to 6 pm. This is probably explained by the sea- 
son of the year; that is, in May the people spend the 
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FIG. 1—ELECTRIC RANGE DEMAND CURVE—SPOKANE 


early part of the evening out of doors, while in February 
they are ready for dinner as soon as they reach home. 

The difference in the demand curves due to the dif- 
ferent seasons is also noticeable in the Sunday load 
curves. In Seattle the Sunday peak came from noon 
to 2 p.m. with very little load after 2 p.m., while the 
Spokane Sunday peak came from 3 to 5 p.m., showing 
that in summer people are away from home on Sunday 
afternoon, while in the winter time they are home 
and cooking. 

The class and size of residence shows in the kilowatt- 
hour consumption per range and the kilowatt demand 
per range. The Seattle test showed an average con- 
sumption of 4.57 kw.-hr. per range per day, against 
2.9 kw.-hr. per range per day in Spokane. Also the 
peak demand for the week in Seattle was 15.75 kw. on 
nine ranges, or 1.75 kw. per range, against 10.75 kw. 
for ten ranges in Spokane, or 1.075 kw. per range. 

Supplementing the above tests, M. T. Crawford, of 
the range committee, has very recently made some tests 
in Seattle on six apartment range and lighting loads. 
Three of the apartments did not have the range and 
lighting load separated. The demand factor data do 
not appear to be sufficiently clear to plot a curve of 
the value, principally because of the varying conditions 
in the different apartments. For instance, a large num- 
ber of two-room apartments will show a much lower 
demand factor than the same number of three and 
four-room apartments, even though the ranges are of 
the same size. This is probably due to the smaller 
families and lighter cooking requirements. It is also 
noticeable that there is little if any difference between 
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a 7-kw. range and an 8-kw. range as far as demand is 
concerned. It would seem to indicate that the range 
load is more a function of the size and habits of the 
family than of any other factor. 

The average consumption for all six apartments was 
3.0 kw.-hr. per range per day and the peak for 284 
ranges was 248.1 kw., or 0.87 kw. per range. 


SERVICE Costs Low 


Experience has shown that the number of service 
calls per range installed grows less as the range density 
increases in any given territory. This is partly due to 
the greater familiarity with electric ranges and their 
operation, due to contact between users and non-users 
of electric ranges. 

In order that definite data as to the cost of servicing 
electric ranges could be obtained, an electric range 
service card was sent to a number of electric service 
companies with a request that a complete record of all 
service calls be kept for four months. 

The record cards were kept by eleven electric com- 
panies serving communities in all parts of the United 
States and having a total of 24,456 electric ranges in 
service. The data therefore represent average condi- 
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FIG. 2—-ELECTRIC RANGE DEMAND CURVE—SEATTLE 


tions throughout the country and can be taken as rep- 
resentative. 

There is little doubt that the surface and oven- 
heating elements are the weakest part of any electric 
range and require the greatest amount of servicing. 
It is rather surprising to note that only sixty-five 
service calls were made to replace or repair oven linings. 
This part of an electric range has always been consid- 
ered as one of its most vulnerable points and on the 
original models of electric ranges gave a great deal of 
trouble. 

The total number of hours required in making 8,443 
service calls was 2,974. This does not seem possible, 
but there were a large number of calls recorded where 
only a few minutes’ time was shown. The total cost 
of all repair parts which were required in answering 
8,443 service calls was only $6,288.40, or an average of 
approximately 74 cents per call. The total cost of all 
servicing, including labor and material, was $8,211.31, 
or an average of 97 cents per call. The average cost of 
all free servicing was only 24 cents per call. During 
the four months’ period covered by this investigation 
the average costs per range installed were as shown in 
Table IV. 

A careful study of these figures shows conclusively 
that the cost of servicing electric ranges is not 
exorbitant. Many companies charge a profit for repair 
parts when customers are billed and in this way bring 
their total cost of servicing to a very low figure. 

The question of whether or not the service depart- 
ment should be an adjunct of the commercial depart- 
ment or of the operating department has been discussed 
at great length by many companies. Regardless of the 
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TABLE II—CAUSES OF RANGE SERVICING 

Number of service calls made due to 
1. Surface-heating elements...... 3,622 
2. Oven-heating elements............. : a 1,244 
NR 5s Cais ss ae alw add es oe : J 82 
4. Fuses.. I oad alia ae tae . 522 
EMO NOR Ages des cn dass oes ‘ 257 
6. Oven- heating element terminals....... SU iiabiace wale e 262 
7. Surface-heating element terminals..... tae Oe bel daghsia'a-01e es 249 
Se NT on oo oc vce CR 4R aa ek ews ; esas atink Oe atau 65 
IIS fara og ci lo 0 0.n'a Wa Fable 4s ao as etelae @Sueae s 932 
Phi Sich aoa oC varnhn Vebiee eth eh hibithe cows kiss won 8,443 

TABLE III—COST OF SERVICING 
Number ranges installed in towns covered by investigation...... 24,456 
Number service calls made Lmyarer te: 7% 8,443 
Total hours’ time required for all service calls............ 2,974 
Total cost of all repair parts required....................... $6,288. 40 
Total amount of customers billing for se rvice. $6,348 78 
do decade ode, Lee Cee oe eee $2,062 63 
Total cost of servicing, including labor and re pair parts. $8,211.31 
TABLE IV—RESUME OF SERVICING DATA 

ee $0. 34 
Average hours’ time required Bice Rawle tbe 8 ba MRR h eee neo en 0.12 
Average cost of all repair parts... $0. 258 
Average total amount of customers billing $0. 258 
Average total cost of free nervice....... 1.6.2... eee ceeeee ; $0. 084 
Average total cost of servicing, excluding labor and repair parts. . $0 335 


method of handling the work, the servicing of electric 
ranges is a matter in which the commercial depart- 
ment is intensely interested, and the electric range load 
cannot be developed to its fullest extent unless the 
service department functions properly. 

It is generally agreed by those interested in the 
promotion of electric cooking that one of the outstand- 
ing handicaps to range sales is the cost of interior 
wiring. The committee on wiring has made a limited 
survey of wiring costs and wiring practices in different 
sections of the country. A questionnaire was sent to 
the leading public service companies promoting electric 
cooking. As expected, price variation was wide. The 
average prices of pipe jobs varied from $30 to $125, 
with a grand average of $61. An installation of BX 
varies from $25 to $75 average, with an approximate 
grand average of $46. Where open wiring is allowed 
and used, the average is around $30. 


REPORT OF ELECTRIC WATER-HEATING COMMITTEE 


Data on electric water-heating-metered service were 
supplied by a sub-committee of the electric cooking and 
heating committee of the Pacific Coast Electrical Asso- 
ciation. Comprehensive questionnaires. were sent to all 
California companies supplying metered water-heating 
service. Nine companies, with a total of 7,183 metered 
water-heating services, answered as fully as their 
records permitted. Of all the water heaters reported, 
87 per cent are circulation type heaters, 58 per cent are 
equipped with thermostats, and 2,447 of these are sup- 
plying continuous hot water service. 

The average consumption of the heaters supplying 
continuous automatic hot water service is 574 kw.-hr. 
per month, or nearly three times the consumption of 
the heaters supplying intermittent hot water service. 
which averaged 210 kw.-hr. per month. 

Electric water heating is a success on a meter rate 
of 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. On this rate about one- 
third of all the water heaters reported are supplying 
continuous automatic hot water service. However, the 
proportion of consumers maintaining continuous hot 
water, with its desirable effect on load and revenue, will 
naturally increase or decrease as the rate for such 
service increases or decreases. 
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Leadership the Keynote 


National Electric Light Association Convention in San Francisco an Outstanding 
Success—Light and Power Industry Proves National in Scope and 
Influence—Developments Recorded 


ITH 3,000 delegates and guests in attendance 
\\ and with a program containing the names of 
two Cabinet members, of leaders in American 
finance and of many men who have reached the top- 
most rung in the ladder of American industry, the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the National Electric Light 
Association was held in San Francisco on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week. General 
sessions were held in the mornings with parallel sessions 
of the national sections in the afternoons. One evening 
session was given over to the public policy committee, at 
which Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, was 
the chief speaker. ’ 

Very great interest was manifest in all of the ses- 
sions, particularly in those addressed by prominent men 
outside the industry. Chief among these speakers other 
than Mr. Hoover were Secretary of Agriculture William 
M. Jardine; L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange; 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles; B. C. Forbes of 
the Hearst publications and Forbes Magazine; Francis 
B. Frothingham, vice-president Coffin & Burr, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. J. D. Sherman, president General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; W. D. B. Ainey, president 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners; Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, and W. F. 
Durand, president of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 


A MEETING OF MINDS 


A notable feature of the meeting was the cordial social 
atmosphere induced by the hearty greeting and splendid 
hospitality of the Western hosts. In the wonderland of 
scenic beauty every effort was made to show visitors the 
things which have gained world-wide reputation for the 
Pacific country. The freedom of the cities was granted 
and visitors took advantage of the many opportunities 
for sightseeing. Untiring efforts brought about one of 
the best conventions ever held from a social standpoint, 
and the acquaintanceships made were a continued source 
of pleasure to the guests. Engineers, executives, com- 
mercial men and financiers from all parts of the country 
met together to form a clearing house of ideas for the 
betterment of utility service. The East learned to know 
the West in its local environment and gained an appre- 
ciation of the great things done in that section. So also 
did the West get to know the East intimately and mutual 
benefits resulted. 

The formal convention program was so good and con- 
tained so many valuable numbers that it is difficult to 
discern any predominating element. In the general 
sessions the regulation of utilities, the problems con- 
nected with rural service, the safeguarding, of finance 


and the enhancement of public relations were major 
topics upon which constructive material was presented. 
he financial condition of the industry appeared splen- 


did. Securities are popular with investors, earnings are 


good, and the banks and insurance companies give a 
very high credit rating to the industry. A judicious 
division of securities has established a splendid ground- 
work for credit maintenance and the future looks bright 
indeed as envisaged by the notable speakers at the 
meeting. 

In public relations aspects probably rural service takes 
first place as a thoughtfully developed program by 
farmers and utility men. Definite accomplishments 
have been made and the address of Director White shows 
the sound program now under way. The rural problem 
is to have a quick solution. The regulation of utilities 
was a major item of consideration—one which the 
development of large systems has made all-important. 
It is encouraging to find Secretary Hoover and other 
able men not directly connected with the industry think- 
ing in the same terms as the utility executives. The 
development of a sense of service among utility men was 
increasingly evident at the convention. A personal obli- 
gation to take the public into their confidence was an 
accepted principle, and the critical relation of municipal 
ownership to the degree in which public relations are 
good was definitely stated. 

More than ever did the industry go on record as be- 
lieving sincerely that private ownership and operation of 
utilities makes for better and cheaper service. All in all, 
a measurement of the conditions of public relations 
was found to produce one standard of value—the 
public belief in the utilities and the service they render. 

The women of America speak and act very positively 
and very constructively in the utility industry. They 
have proved most effective in every line of activity they 
have embarked upon and have capitalized upon the fun- 
damental elements in the industry—the home and the 
public. Very able talks by women proved their grasp of 
utility affairs, and the committee reports and discus- 
sions were unusually good. 


ENGINEERS BROADEN SCOPE 


In the technical affairs of the industry many outstand- 
ing developments were recorded. The appointment of 
Colonel Kelly to co-ordinate and facilitate committee 
work proved a popular step with the delegates. As never 
before, the engineers have decentralized their activities 
and concentrated on major problems which handicap 
development. They clearly stated their obligation to 
consider all possible economies in construction and oper- 
ation. Most of the reports focused upon improvements 
in economy and reliability of systems and showed a 
sound business conception of their place in the industry 
picture. 

Many of the engineers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the stations and high-voltage lines in the 
West and thereby secured first-hand knowledge of ad- 
vances. A pleasing feature of the meetings was the 
presence of utility executives, many of whom par- 
ticipated in the technical program and discussions. 
While several major problems still give challenge to 
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the technical efficiency of the industry, the engineers 
showed a confidence and a knowledge of their function 
that promise to bring about very definite advances in 
the art. 

A REAL COMMERCIAL MEETING 

Throughout all of the Commercial Section sessions 
there prevailed a strong and convincing sense of the re- 
sponsibility of this branch of the central-station indus- 
try in maintaining and furthering its prosperity and 
growth. Not in the entire history of the N. E. L. A. has 
there been evinced so clear and definite a purpose on the 
part of sales executives, who have in this, the forty- 
eighth convention, charted the vast possibilities for load 
development and set about fashioning the tools for effec- 
tive and efficient selling programs. 

Without doubt, selling as a science and a necessity to 
the industry was the outstanding topic. The problems 
of service and the possibilities of the market for electric 
refrigerators, the electric range and other appliances for 
the home in addition to a higher lighting standard were 
those that drew the keenest attention and liveliest 
discussion. 

Power and industrial electric heating, residential, 
commercial, industrial, street and highway lighting, the 
electric truck and customer relations were well covered 
in the reports of the various committees. Two outstand- 
ing addresses, particularly enlightening and encourag- 
ing to commercial men, were presented by a leading 
manufacturing executive of the automobile industry, 
speaking on the subject of the power requirements of 
industry, and by a prominent electrical manufacturer 
whose theme was merchandising. 

In addition there were two other special features—the 


presentation of the industrial lighting campaign which 
is now being organized on a national basis throughout 
the country and the offer by E. N. Hurley, chairman of 
the board of the Hurley Machine Company, of a fund of 
$10,000 to be awarded as a prize under the auspices of 
the N. E. L. A. Commercial Section to stimulate better 
mechandising methods. 


COMMERCIAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS INSEPARABLE 


It became more evident than ever at this convention 
that the commercial activities of the central-station 
industry and its public relations are one and insepar- 
able, and it seems that those companies which have not 
already combined these two elements under one head 
will find it advisable to do so. That such a move is a 
natural development was made plain by the relative 
numbers attending the different commercial meet- 
ings. The first commercial session drew an exception- 
ally large attendance. The other two meetings, however, 
suffered from the competition of parallel programs of 
the Public Relations Section which had distinctly a com- 
mercial flavor. Interest in commercial topics was high, 
and the Commercial Section has this year made a valu- 
able contribution to the recorded knowledge and experi- 
ence of the industry. Expressions of opinion were 
general that Chairman Putnam has by his administra- 
tion imparted a most constructive influence in the up- 
building of the commercial branch of the association. 

Altogether the program of the convention was 
commercially minded throughout. In both the general 
and public relations programs commercial considera- 
tions were uppermost, and the sales executives and 
salesmen of the industry were greatly stimulated and 
strengthened by the proceedings. More enthusiasm, 
more confidence and more definite purpose were evi- 
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denced both in the presentation of reports and in dis- 
cussion than have been seen in the Commercial Section 
meetings for many years. 

The Commercial Section passed a resolution accept- 
ing a gift to be administered by a special committee to 
conduct a merchandising contest, the prize to be awarded 
at next year’s N. E. L. A. convention. It was sug- 
gested by the Commercial Section that it be stipulated 
that the money should be divided by the winning com- 
pany among the men and women in its employ who are 
responsible for the development and operation of the 
winning plan. 

Of the important activities of the week outside the 
convention’ were several luncheons of commercial and 
civic clubs of San Francisco at which prominent leaders 
of the industry spoke. Chief of these was the meet- 
ing of the Sah Francisco Electric Development League 
on Monday noon presided over by W. E. Creed, at 
which President Franklin T. Griffith was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Others who addressed this meeting were 
Martin J. Insull, John B. Miller, J. E. Davidson, R. F. 
Pack, Guy E. Tripp and H. T. Sands. 

Martin J. Insull spoke before the Downtown Asso- 
ciation on the subject of “Public Confidence as a Neces- 
sity in Business” on Thursday noon. Members of the 
Commercial Club listened to an address on the same 
day by Guy E. Tripp, whose subject was “The Future 
of California.” Alex Dow was the chief speaker at a 
luncheon of the Union League Club. His subject was 
“Electric Service and What It Means to Community 
Growth.” “Public Relations of Utilities” was discussed 
by M. 8S. Sloan before the Kiwanis Club. 

Members of the Commonwealth Club heard Gerard 
Swope on Friday noon. Other luncheons were those of 
the One Hundred Per Cent Club, M. S. Vivian speaker; 
Advertising Club and Better Business Bureau, at which 
P. L. Thompson spoke, and the Public Spirit Club, where 
Earl E. Whitehorne spoke on “Electricity and the Pub- 
lic Spirit.” Under the chairmanship of John F. 
Gilchrist, Chicago, about 150 men_ gathered at 
luncheon on Thursday on the roof garden of the Hotel 
Whitcomb, at the invitation of Arthur Williams, New 
York, to discuss the status of the electric truck. 

A broader conception of the responsibilities and im- 
portance of the accountant in conducting the business 
of the public utility industry characterized the two 
Accounting National Section sessions. That much 
credit is due the accountant for making possible through 
uniform and systematic methods the intricate negotia- 
tions attendant upon utility mergers, interconnection 
programs, handling of customer ownership and the 
greatly increased business was recognized. In the re- 
ports of the sub-committees it was apparent that con- 
tinual progress is being made not only toward the 
standardization of accounting but also in systematizing 
and simplifying routine work, which in many companies 
is becoming a serious problem. 

As an executive aid the accountant is finding it ever 
his duty to keep his finger on the pulse not only of his 
own company but of the industry as well in order that 
changes in financial and business conditions may be 
served in advance and emergencies forestalled. 

The magnitude and complexity of the association is 
evident in the proceedings, which follow in detail, but 
behind everything there was a unity and a co-ordi- 
nation seldom equaled at a convention of utility men. 
The unanimous opinion was that the convention was an 
outstanding success. 
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General Sessions 


Light and Power Industry in Splendid Condition—Public Relations and 
Financial Standing Excellent—Rural Service Accented—Notable 
Addresses by National Leaders 


HE diversity, strength 
| influence of the 

light and power indus- 
try was well illustrated by the 
program for the four general 
sessions and the public policy 
meetings. The speakers in- 
cluded two Cabinet members, 
utility executives, railroad of- 
ficials, representatives from 
business organizations, agri- 
cultural leaders and the 
president of the General Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs. 
Reports were had from active 
committees covering phases of 
the industry dealing with edu- 
cation, public relations, insur- 
ance, accounting, technical 
activities, rates, water power 
and the many other topics 
associated with the conduct of 
the industry. 

The magnitude and impor- 
tance of the industry in- 
creases yearly and intelligent 
direction to guide it wisely 
becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. The president’s address 
and the committee reports 
show that men in the industry 
are hard at work studying all aspects of development, 
and the composite results of their efforts as presented 
in reports and addresses point to intelligent develop- 
ment in all utility activities. 

The chairmen of the four national sections reported 
on the constructive work done by their respective com- 
mittees during the past year and pointed to a greater 
co-ordination in effort and a more positive definition 
of objectives than has heretofore existed. The details 
of these reports are covered elsewhere. The educational 
work of the utility industry has developed and broad- 
ened to give better service. Courses for utility men 
have been carefully prepared and the scope of the work 
has been broadened to introduce utility courses for 
workers in all departments of the business and to see 
that textbooks contain pertinent and up-to-date infor- 
mation. Several colleges have introduced courses in 
utility business to good advantage. 

The rate situation in the industry is very promising 
and an alert and energetic committee is responding 
Promptly to a study of live rate topics such as deprecia- 
tion, rural rates, power factor rates and wholesale and 
Interchange rates. Without attempting to define rates 
in detail the committee wisely outlines fundamental 
considerations and gives general principles to apply to 
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rate development policies. In 
insurance work the accom- 
plishments of past years have 
been applied and clarified and 
constructive work has been 
done to record fires and to 
give insurance service to in- 
dividual companies. The 
group insurance principle has 
been proved very useful and 
several rate reductions on 
insurance forms have been 
obtained. 
The lamp committee as 
usual has recorded the mag- 
. nitude of the lamp business 
and the notable improvements 
obtained in efficiency. The 
very constructive move to re- 
place the many types of bulbs 
with five or six will be a 
welcome simplification, and 
further efforts in the stand- 
ardization of ratings and 
voltages can be noted. Price 
reductions in lamps due to 
improvements in manufacture 
have reacted to the advantage 
of electric service users. 
The widespread co-operative 
movement to give rural elec- 
tric service is under full sway and many positive data 
can now be recorded. Experimental lines in several 
states are used to supply experimental electrical installa- 
tions on farms, and the data thus obtained by 
agricultural and utility representatives bid fair to give 
satisfactory solutions to the rural service problem. The 
wiring committee is effectively consolidating ,develop- 
ments in the art and is giving serious study to wiring 
problems as they affect service. The growth of inter- 
connected power systems and the needs of transporta- 
tion combine to present attractive possibilities in 
electrification. Electrical transportation systems have 
proved their merit and a splendid opportunity exists for 
utilities to supply power to railroads. 

But the larger affairs of the industry were brought 
forcibly to the attention of the membership by leaders 
of opinion. The development of women as active par- 
ticipants in affairs has proved a distinctly worth-while 
move. The trend of thought toward state instead of 
national regulation was vividly portrayed by able 
reasoners. Good talks on service and public obligations 
brought home again the place of the public utility in 
national service. The great opportunities still unreal- 
ized in the utility business were pictured and the 
present tremendous development was mapped for the 
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membership to study. 


the association. 


In its financial features the industry has budgeted its 
expenditures, introduced customer ownership effectively 


It speaks well for a growing 
industry to find all phases treated with proper balance 
and perspective, and a real sense of merit and of oppor- 
tunity was left with those attending the meetings of 
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Public Officials Welcome Delegates 


Industry in Excellent Condition and Appreciated by Public— 
Change Basis for Dues—National Sections Report— 
Notable Address by President Griffith 


HE forty-eighth annual convention 

of the National Electric Light 
Association began under most auspi- 
cious circumstances on Tuesday morn- 
ing of this week with Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr.’s, gracious tribute to the 
accomplishments of the electrical in- 
dustry and of its leaders. In welcom- 
ing the delegates to San Francisco the 
Mayor alluded to the last visit of the 
convention in 1915 and rehearsed some 
of the notable advances made by the 
city and by the public utilities of Cali- 
fornia since that time. He spoke of 
civilization’s indebtedness to electricity 
and to the men engaged in the business 
and expressed great personal pleasure 
in meeting and mingling with electric 
light and power men. After thanking 
Mayor Rolph for his cordial greeting 
Franklin T. Griffith gave his presiden- 
tial address, which is published else- 
where in this issue. 

The reports of the treasurer and 
executive manager were brief and to 
the point, indicating that the association 
is in excellent condition. However, the 
activities of the association have grown 
to such proportions that it was deemed 
necessary to increase the dues of Class 
A companies so as to yield from $150,- 


000 to $200,000 additional revenue 
yearly. The fixed dues will accordingly 


be hereafter predicated on gross rev- 
enue rather than on population served. 
For member companies with annual 
revenues of $50,000 and less the dues 


will be 50 cents per $1,000, the mini- 
mum being $10 annually. For member 
companies ;with revenues in excess of 
$50,000 the annual dues will be one- 
fifteenth of 1 per cent. 

M. H. Aylesworth, managing director 
of the association, read several edi- 
torials from local newspapers, the tone 
of which he said showed that the elec- 
tric light and power industry is becom- 
ing understood and appreciated in gen- 
eral newspaper circles. 

In his report before the general 
session M. S. Sloan, chairman of the 
Public Relations Section, declared that 
the continued prosperity of the elec- 
trical industry will depend in a large 
measure on the extent to which the 
good will of the public is attracted and 
maintained. He outlined the general 
progress that the Public Relations 
Section had made in this direction. 

A great deal has been accomplished 
by the Accounting Section during the 
past year, according to W. Paxton 
Little, chairman of the section. He 
was sure that a good foundation has 
been laid for greater future results. 

W. R. Putnam, chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section, pointed out the prog- 
ress that has been made this year in 
increasing the interest of the geo- 
graphic sections in active work, co- 
ordinated with the national program, 
and appealed for a further expansion 
of geographic committee activities. 

That the future of technical develop- 


and established a credit and a popularity for its securi- 
ties which augurs well for the future of electric service 
Backed by intelligent leadership, good pub- 
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lic relations, financial credit and a constructive program 
of private ownership development the light and power 
industry continues to prove its cause as a great na- 
tional asset. 


ment depends on sound economics, and 


that engineers must recognize this 
responsibility, was the burden of the 
address of H. P. Liversidge, chairman 
of the Technical Section. 


COLONEL KELLY COMMENDS INDUSTRY'S 
SERVICE TO PUBLIC 


Colonel William Kelly, recently ap- 
pointed director of the N. E. L. A. engi- 
neering department, stressed the fact 
that the power industry believes its 
interests to be closely joined with those 
of the public. There is no doubt, he 
said, that the wonderful growth in the 
power industry in the past few years 
is due in a large measure to the ability 
of the industry to give ever better and 
better service at less cost. The expan- 
sion of the industry has brought with 
it the need of closer relations between 
the individual companies and of closer 
agreement in practices and_ policies. 
The success of the policies and prin- 
ciples adopted depends largely upon 
their being founded on sound engineer- 
ing and science. The industry has on 
its rolls the best specialists in all 
branches of the power business that 
there are in the world. These men 
have done much in the past as mem- 
bers of the committees appointed by the 
association, and it is through such com- 
mittees that the work of the future 
must be done. 

The committees have grown to such 
numbers, however, Colonel Kelly held, 
that better organization in the associa- 
tion seems necessary to digest and put 
into effect the results obtained by the 


engineering committees. There are 
more than 500 committees and sub- 
committees at present on the list. 


Some of them evidently require little 
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attention, but many of them have 
already shown an activity somewhat 
bewildering. “This problem is a com- 
plicated one,” said Colonel Kelly, “and 
it will require time to get acquainted 
with the men on the committees. I 
therefore must ask you to have pa- 
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tience with me and to aid me all you 
can by calling to my attention any 
matters that you know require action. 
If you will assume that I know too 
little of the job to do anything without 
prompting, it will be a great help to 
me in my work.” 





Lamp Simplification and Local Regulation 


Achievements of Industry Under Private Ownership Outlined— 
Ainey Says Utility Business Is Humanized—Notable 
Simplification in Lamps Announced 


T THE second general session on 
Wednesday morning several splen- 

did committee reports were heard and 
three notable addresses were presented. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The educational committee (Fred R. 
Jenkins chairman) reports that the re- 
sults of its work during the past year 
indicate an increasing appreciation of 
the necessity for systematized plans for 
the education of employees. During the 
past year a total of 1897 of the com- 
mittee’s courses were subscribed for, 
which is the largest of any year during 
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the history of the committee. All of 
these courses have been revised and 
brought up to date and contain the best 
and most reliable information on the 
subjects covered. They are prepared 
especially for home study and are 
thoroughly practical for individual use 
in any of the smaller companies where 
a systematized plan of classes is not 
Possible. The committee has always at- 


tempted to keep the price of all courses 
as low as is consistent with the best 
Possible service and recommends that 
all companies assist it by refunding 


whole or part of the fee for the courses 
to all employees who successfully com- 
plete the courses while in their employ. 
It is disappointing that three new sales 
Courses made up by the committee have 
hot been used more widely by member 
Companies as they are especially pre- 
pared for the business departments and 
Snould receive their full support. The 
‘ommittee is considering the prepara- 
tion a list of one hundred or more 


i questions to be distributed to 
the men of the sales department cover- 
bane ne subjeets with which they should 


iar, and which could be used, if 
ed, as a test of the qualifications 
salesmen. An investigation of 
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the material used in textbooks was 
made during the past year and has re- 
sulted in the appointment of a joint 
committee through the Public Relations 
Section consisting of a member repre- 
senting this association, with one each 
from the American Gas Association, the 
American Electric Railway Association 
and the telephone interests. This com- 
mittee will investigate and correct, if 
possible, erroneous and out-of-date in- 
formation relating to the utility busi- 
ness which is contained in textbooks. 


RATE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The rate research committee (Alex 
Dow chairman) has had no call during 
the year for service to the association 
beyond its supervision of the weekly 
publication of Rate Research, the peri- 
odical publication of the rate book and 
the furnishing of rate information on 
request to member companies. The 
committee has, however, during the 
past year continued its investigation of 
various phases of rate research, and the 
report covers several of the more im- 
portant of these points. Discussion of 
depreciation continues as before in the 
electrical industry. The committee 
feels that it cannot be repeated too 
often that rates must include adequate 
provision for renewals and_ replace- 
ments and that mathematical formulas 
or bookkeeping provisions may not be 
made widely mandatory since the extent 
of future renewals and replacements 
cannot be predetermined in advance. 
There have been comparatively few 
changes in the forms of residence rates 
during the past year, though a slight 
tendency still appears to go to the 
so-called room or area basis. The gen- 
eral, though by no means unanimous, 
opinion of the industry appears to be 
that the lowest follow-on rate which is 
made possible by a higher primary rate 
or fixed charge encourages additional 
business and therefore makes possible 
a final lower cost to consumers. 

There has been considerable investi- 
gation of rural rates, and it is recog- 
nized that the great difficulty with rural 
electric service is the large cost of the 
distribution lines per customer served 
and the comparatively small use made 
of the service by each customer. There 
is also something to be said for the 
theory that the thickly settled urban 
districts should bear some portion of 
the expense, paying somewhat more 
than they would if the rural districts 
were not served at all. It seems that 
the farmer is in favor of a rate with a 
service charge sufficiently high to 
cover virtually all fixed costs, with the 
energy rate very low. 
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During the year there have been al- 
most no cases where commissions or 
courts have ruled on the amount of the 
rate for either wholesale or surplus 
power, except as regards a contract 
previously made by the utility. The 
committee raises no question as to the 
powers of the state to regulate such 
rates if it chooses to do so, but sug- 
gests that the practice of leaving the 
amount of such rates to negotiations 
between the customer and the utility is 
sound public policy. Discussion in re- 
gard to power factor continues, but it 
is noted that no companies that the 
committee knows of are using power- 
factor clauses in the rates for small 
consumers. Power-factor clauses in the 
rates for large consumers seem to agree 
with the previous recommendations of 
the committee that power factor is an 
operating problem more than a rate 
problem and that power-factor clauses 
should be in the nature of regulations 
requiring the customers to have a 
reasonably good power factor, rather 
than an attempt to adjust the income 
from the customer to costs as they are 
atfected by his poor power factor. 

Mr. Dow, in concluding his report, 
informed the convention that it was the 
last that he would render, as he will 
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retire as chairman of the rate research 
committee with the present administra- 
tion. This news was received with per- 
ceptible regret. He pleaded for simple 
rate structures and referred to the com- 
plexity and foolishness of some of the 
power-factor schedules at present in 
effect. Mr. Dow commended the clear 
and concise presentation of the subject 
of power factor and its effect on power 
circuits made by L. W. W. Morrow, 
managing editor of the ELECTRICAL 
WORLD, in his paper before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Showing how the investment is increas- 
ing in the public utility business per 
dollar of revenue received, Mr. Dow 
stressed the necessity of improving load 
factor in order to offset higher costs. 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


The chairman, Charles B. Scott, re- 
ported that during the past year the 
insurance committee had been particu- 
larly engaged in the following work: 
(1) The adoption and application of the 
1922 lower-rate fire insurance schedule 
covering stations, substations and con- 
tents by divisional insurance rating 
bodies and by insured central-station 
interests; (2) giving publicity to the 
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proper interpretation and value of the 
present standard “Electrical Apparatus 
Clause A”; (3) maintaining an ade- 
quate record of the fire-loss experience 
of member companies; (4) obtaining 
reductions in rates charged for public 
liability insurance; (5) study and re- 
port on group life insurance; (6) giving 
personal service to individual member 
companies with respect to all com- 
plaints and problems submitted to the 
committee. 

Reductions have been obtained in 
rates on improved power houses and 
stations using powdered-fuel installa- 
tions. Data have been collected on all 
forms of insurance, and rate reductions 
have been secured in some classes. An 
“Insurance Primer” is being prepared 
for member companies, and a special 
report is available on group life insur- 
ance, 


LAMP COMMITTEE 


Analysis of incandescent lamp sales 
for the year 1924 by the lamp commit- 
tee (Frank W. Smith chairman) showed 
that there were sold in the United 
States a total of 261,000,000 large 
tungsten-filament lamps, an increase of 
7.4 per cent over 1923, as compared 
with an increase in 1923 over 1922 of 
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214 per cent. This does not include 
miniature lamps for flashlights, auto- 
mobiles, etc. 

The manufacturers report for the 
year a sale of about 1,750,000 carbon 
lamps, compared with 2,000,000 sold 
during 1923. The output of the carbon 
lamp has fallen rapidly—6,000,000 in 
1921, 3,000,000 in 1922, 2,000,000 in 
1928, and, as stated, 1,750,000 last year. 

The average lumens, watts and effi- 
ciency of lamps sold during the past 
three years are given in Table I. The 


TABLE I—AVERAGE LUMENS, WATTS AND 


EFFICIENCY 
1922 1923 1924 
Average lumens........... 632 692 705 
Average watts............. 54.8 55.6 56.4 
Average lumens per watt..... 11.5 12.4 12.5 


TABLE II—DEMAND OF LAMPS BY VOLTAGE 








GROUPS 
Per Cent 

1922 1923 1924 

115-volt group............ 88.2 88.8 89.4 
230-volt group............ 4.0 3.9 3.1 
Street series group......... 1.4 1.6 1.8 
Street-railway group....... 2.1 2.3 2.3 
30-volt and 60-volt group. . . 3.4 2.2 a 
i IR athied nin 0 0% 0.9 1.2 1.2 
En 4 do cuAksandgeun 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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relative demand for lamps among the 
various voltage groups is given in 
Table II. 

The 115-volt lamps continue to rep- 
resent the largest volume, being 43.6 
per cent of the total. More than 92 
per cent of the total sales last year fell 
within the 110, 115 and 120-volt groups. 

The demand for various sizes of 
lamps has not changed materially, 
except that a greater percentage of the 
gas-filled types was sold than ever 
before. While 23.6 per cent of the 
total number were of this type, their 
aggregate wattage was 49.9 per cent 
and their aggregate lumens were 59.5 
per cent of the total. Figures given 
in the lamp committee’s report for the 
last five years indicate that these lamps 
are a large part of the central-station 
lighting load and produce the larger 
part of light used by consumers, yet 
in number are less than one-quarter of 
the total lamps sold. The average size 
of street series lamps sold during 1924 
was 2,016 lumens, an 11 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

Since January 1, 1922, reductions in 
the price of incandescent lamps have 
aggregated 40 per cent. These have 
been due to savings in the manufac- 
turing cost by the development of auto- 
matic machines which have resulted in 
a better quality and lower cost for 
the finished product. These savings 
have, through the price reductions men- 
tioned, been passed on to the ultimate 
user. 

In line with earlier efforts for stand- 
ardization, lamp manufacturers are 
convinced that the present large assort- 
ment of lamps of 100 watts and smaller 
as used for standard lighting service 
can be replaced by five or six types and 
sizes with advantage in improved light- 
ing, added convenience and diminished 
cost. The general features of the pro- 
posed simplification program are: 
Adoption of bulbs uniform in contour 
and finish for the entire line of lamps 
for standard lighting service, of which 
the smaller sizes will be of the vacuum 
type and the larger sizes of the gas- 
filled type; adoption for all of these 
bulbs of a light interior frosting which 
will soften and diffuse the light and, as 
compared with frosted lamps now avail- 
able, will absorb much less light; em- 
ployment of helical-coil filaments for 
the entire simplified line. 

The lamp committee’s report was 
discussed at some length by John W. 
Howell of the Edison Lamp Works and 
John W. Lieb of the New York Edison 
Company. Mr. Howell’s discussion was 
on lamp simplification, particularly in 
the 25-watt and 50-watt sizes. 

Instead of the present great variety 
of bulb shapes and filaments, the manu- 
facturers have decided to standardize 
on the coil-ring type of filament and 
will make all the 25-watt and 50-watt 
lamps with inside frosted bulbs. The 
shape will be a compromise between 
the present round and pear-shaped 
lamps and will be more pleasing in 
appearance. Seven standard colors of 
bulb will be available for general use. 
No definite decision has been reached 
with reference to the 60-watt lamp, but 
gas-filled and vacuum lamps will look 
alike and the tendency will probably be 
to make all 60-watt lamps of the gas- 
filled type. 
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Mr. Howell stated that since October, 
1921, seven reductions in the price of 
incandescent electric lamps had been 
made by the manufacturers and that 
with simplification and the aid of ma- 
chinery mass production of lamps could 
be brought about to the advantage 
of all. 

The move made by the manufacturers 
was commended by Mr. Lieb, but he 
suggested caution and further study 
inasmuch as the new lamps had yet to 
win recognition and would have to be 
used with present fixtures, shades, etc. 
He expressed confidence in the ex- 
cellence of the final product and 
suggested that member companies co- 
operate with the manufacturing com- 
panies in their efforts to improve their 
product and eliminate the waste inci- 
dent to the great variety of lamps now 
on the market. 


HUMANITY IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Bruce Barton illustrated with two 
splendid stories the two types of in- 
dustry in this country with respect to 
their attitude toward the public. One 
type takes the public into its confi- 
dence, and the steel and utility indus- 
tries are typical. The other type 
ignores the public almost entirely. Mr. 
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Barton stated that the utility industry, 
through customer ownership, advertis- 
ing and conscious service effort, was 
a shining example of a _ prosperous 
industry which thought and acted to 
secure public confidence. He compli- 
mented the ladies on the very effective 
work they are doing for the industry 
and stated that the electrification of 
the home was a fundamental approach 
to increased prosperity. 

In a masterful address W. D. B. 
Ainey, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, called attention to the for- 
ward-looking lines of sympathetic, 
humanized business endeavor followed 
by the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. ‘ 

“No other kind of utility,” he said, 
“has been called upon to meet so many 
varied and intricate problems over 4 
comparatively short period of years. 
Increased use and increased demands 
have been met by enormous capital 
expenditures applied to the ever-chang- 
ing development of the art and meas- 
ured in terms of the inventive genius 
of great intellects which have, as it 
were, revolutionized the industry within 
the last decade. 
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“The demand of this age,” he con- 
tinued, “is for efficiency——an efficiency 
which can only be attained by grap- 
pling energy; but it must be an effi- 
ciency which in production and output 
never overlooks the human element. 
Electric service is becoming more com- 
plex. New problems of production, 
transmission and distribution are of 
almost daily occurrence. Interconnec- 
tions between companies in the same 
or in adjoining states in order to obtain 
more balanced, efficient and economical 
distribution of power has interjected 
new legislative and administrative 
problems. A right answer to these 
problems is of immediate and pressing 
importance in order that the public may 
receive that dependable service which 
it is the duty of the utilities to render.” 

With this as his theme, Judge Ainey 
launched into a discussion of questions 
of extraterritorial jurisdiction caused 
by the crossing of state boundaries by 
interconnected transmission lines. In 
his opinion there is naturally some 
chaos of incertitude as to whether the 
answer is to be found in the establish- 
ment of a new administrative federal 
agency centralized in Washington or 
whether the existing state commissions, 
with perhaps enabling legislation in 
some instances, will better meet the 
situation. 

Impelled by the thought that regu- 
lating agencies must be of a kind most 
familiar with and responsive to local 
conditions, Judge Ainey came out in 
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favor of the state commissions. “No 
centralized federal agency,” he said, 
“can give that close or have that locally 
intimate touch which is essential for 
the public to have in order that correc- 
tional matters may be speedily and 
promptly adjusted. Peculiarly, in all 
its more essential compacts, electric 
utility service is of a local character, 
even though that service may cross 
state boundaries, and therefore the 
state regulating bodies, supported by 
laws enabling them adequately to func- 
tion, come more closely in contact with 
all the intimate and immediate and 
individual problems affecting the public 
and the companies.” 

Judge Ainey counseled state com- 
missions to awaken to a deeper sense of 
their duty and responsibility. “Laws,” 
he said, “must be strengthened where 
now they are weak. Administration 
must be wise, constructive and fearless, 
freed from the bias of politics and 
actuated by no other desire than to 
maintain that fair balance between the 
utilities under their jurisdiction and 
the public which is entitled to adequate 
service at reasonable rates.” 

The influence of electricity in the 
life of women was stated in an address 
by Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. In addition to freeing women 
from the work and drudgery in the 
home electricity has added to the 
broader cultural advantages and to 
home comforts, she said. 





Secretary Jardine Optimistic on 
Rural Service 


Six and a Half Million Farms Await Electrification—Private Oper- 
ation of Water Power a Public Trust—Home-Light- 


ing and Other 


INNERS were announced as fol- 
lows by the prize awards com- 
mittee: 

Doherty medal, Allen T. Early, IIli- 
nois Power & Light Corporation, Collins- 
ville, Ill. Harriet Billings award, Al- 
bert J. Vogele, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. H. M. Byllesby 
awards: First, J. A. Rockwood, Port- 
land (Ore.) Electric Power Company; 
second, H. L. Gruehn, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company, 
Baltimore; third, P. O. Johnson, Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company. Mar- 
tin J. Insull award, Richard F. KunBle, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago. James H. McGraw awards: 
First, R. H. Lang, Consolidated Gas, 


Prize Awards 


Illinois, Chicago; third, W. F. Ober- 
huber, Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Arthur Williams award, Nathan 
Roberts, Ohio Public Service Company, 
Warren, Ohio. Frank W. Smith prize, 
F. C. Eteson, Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Home-lighting contest for central- 
station company employees: First, Miss 
Helen E. Beisel, Nebraska Power Com- 
pany, Omaha; second, C. N. Robinson, 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago; third, H. C. Cox, 
Kansas Gas & Electric Company, Eldo- 
rado, Kan. 

Names of the winners of the Bon- 
bright essay prizes, also announced at 
this time, will be found in the news 
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Reporting on the progress made by 
the Lighting Educational Committee in 
connection with the “better home-light- 
ing” contest conducted last year, Chair- 
man J. E. Davidson reviewed the pur- 
pose of the movement, saying that the 
electrical industry determined to forget 
itself and its own commercial interests 
in order to put the interest of the 
public first. The national essay con- 
test was free from commercial bias or 
favoritism. Throughout the campaign 
not a single product or trademark was 
identified either in the primer or the 
advertising. The school authorities 
everywhere co-operated, and they had 
reason to feel that the electrical indus- 
try kept faith with them. 

Originally the committee set out to 
organize 1,500 towns in the United 
States, but as it went on it was able 
to organize 4,774 towns. The story of 
the organization of this successful cam- 
paign is summarized in the accompany- 
ing vital statistics of the home-lighting 
contest. 

In conclusion, Chairman Davidson 
thanked the entire industry for the 
whole-hearted and self-effacing support 
given to the Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee, declaring that because the in- 
dustry gave to a small committee full 
authority to cut red tape, lay down 
the law aad go ahead under full watt- 
age the job was accomplished and the 
beneficial results attained are still con- 
tinuing. 

Mr. Davidson presented Miss Julia 
Groo of Portland, Ore., the prize win- 
ner of the $15,000 home-lighting con- 
test, with a miniature of the home, and 
awarded John F. Gilchrist of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company $1,000 as 
a prize for the regional director who 
made the best showing in the number 
of places organized. Miss Groo made 
a gracious speech of acknowledgment, 
telling how overjoyed she was when she 
was informed that she had won the 
prize, 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 


F. S. Terry, vice-president General 
Electric Company, was then presented 
as one of the founders of the N. E. L. A. 
and in a short address told how the 
association was started. The member- 
ship committee’s report showed that 
whereas the membership on April 30, 
1924, was 13,599, it was on May 29, 
1925, 14,938. Losses were reported of 
sixty-seven class A members through 
consolidations and mergers. 

Reporting for the water-power de- 
velopment committee, W. E. Creed gave 
statistics on the water-power resources 
of the United States. Great as they 
are, however, he said the growing 
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among the uniformed that our natural 
resources in land, water and power are 
being appropriated to private use and 
that through a lax administration of 
the laws and the connivance of unfaith- 
ful officials, private interests have 
gained possession of property of price- 
less value. These impressions, he said, 
would not prevail if the public knew the 
relations between the power companies 
and the state and federal governments 
in connection with power developments 
and utility service. Development of 
water power, according to Mr. Creed, 
even if made by private capital, does 
not withdraw water power from public 
ownership and control but rather 
changes this purely inert state into one 
of active service in which private capi- 
tal, technical skill and practical ex- 
perience are combined and _ supplied 
under regulations prescribed and rates 
fixed by representatives of the public. 
Promoters having filed applications for 
water developments on purely specula- 
tive lines, the water-power development 
committee stressed the need of curbing 
speculation in water-power permits. 

Co-ordination of steam and hydro- 
electric developments was dwelt on in 
the report inasmuch as only a negligible 
amount of steam capacity has ever been 
supplanted by water power in the 
United States. Western companies 
have rarely attempted to develop water 
power without emergency reserve, and 
the importance of such reserve was 
brought out in the recent drought since 
which time all of the large power com- 
panies on the Pacific slope carry a sub- 
stantial part of their loads permanently 
on steam. In 1923 the power com- 
panies of California supplied 81.6 per 
cent of their output from water power. 
During 1924 this proportion was 57.2 
per cent. Generally speaking, in the 
East and South water power will be 
auxiliary to, and occasionally a substi- 
tute for, steam, whereas in the West 
water power will continue to be the 
primary source of power but increasing 
reliance will be placed on steam to 
insure continuity of service. As indi- 
eating that further control is unneces- 
sary, Mr. Creed said: 

“All that has been accomplished has 


W. E. CREED 


been done through private courage and 


initiative. Nothing like it could have 
been attained through the restricting 
influences of government ownership— 
federal, state or municipal. Thinking* 
people know this and today see less 
need for government management or 
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HON. WILLIAM M. JARDINE 
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ownership than ever before. As Presi- 
dent Coolidge once said: ‘The govern- 
ment and its agents are not in posses- 
sion of any resources, ability, wisdom 
or altruism except that which they se- 
cure from private life.’” 


RURAL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMMITTEE 


The rural electric service commit- 
tee (G. C. Neff chairman) held three 
general meetings and a number of sub- 
committee meetings during the year. A 
survey made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 
direction of C. D. Kinsman shows a 
total of 50,000,000 hp. in primary power 
in use on farms in this country, of 
which 2,000,000 hp., or 4 per cent, is 
electric. The committee has compiled 
statistics and charts, given in the 
report, showing that: (1) If steam and 
gas engines now doing belt work were 
replaced by electric power, the 2,000,- 
000 hp. would be increased to 24,000,000 
hp.; (2) if all power operations which 
can be performed by electricity with- 
out further development were electri- 
fied, it would mean a load of nearly 
4,000,000,000 kw.-hr., and (3) about 
2,000,000 kw.-hr. additional would be 
necessary to light the electrified farm 
homes. During 1924 investigation work 
has been made for all forms of agricul- 
ture, with wide geographic distribution, 
and discussion of a general character 
has given way to definite plans of action 
as the understanding between the agri- 
cultural and electrical industries in- 
creases and the men concerned find 
the correct methods to develop the 
work. 

Inasmuch as the success of rural elec- 
trification for both the farmer and the 
utility company depends so largely on 
a full use of electricity by the farmer, 
it is important that the utility make a 
continuous effort to increase the intelli- 
gent use of electricity on the farm. 
Experimental lines operating under the 
auspices of state committees have de- 
veloped so that the problems of devel- 
opment of farm equipment suitable for 
electric drive are becoming clear, and 
they have been called to the attention 
of the manufacturers of both motors 
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and farm equipment. Many facts sup- 
port the contention that labor-saving 
electrical devices are more important in 
the farm than in the city home; but 
while similar equipment is desirable, th: 
conditions under which it will be oper 
ated are somewhat different. Allie: 
with cooking, refrigeration, food prep- 
aration and the curing of meat offe 
excellent possibilities as load producers. 
Miscellaneous power operations abou 
the farmhouse and yard offer th« 
biggest problem of economical and sub- 
stantial load building, since the con 
nected load must be kept to a minimum 
and it is difficult to find sufficient uses 
for the equipment for the year aroun: 
to make electrification economical. 

L. J. Taber, master of the Nationa! 
Grange, spoke of “electrical sunshine” 
for agriculture. In referring to the 
electrification of the farm movement 
sponsored by the National Electric 
Light Association, Mr. Taber said that 
it must be made clear to both the power 
companies and the manufacturers that 
the experimenting and investigating 
must take place before sales are made 
to the farmer. Should the power com- 
panies and the equipment manufac- 
turers load the farmer with material 
not suited to his needs, and that later 
will become junk, they will have not 
only injured agriculture but will have 
injured the industry. The farmer is not 
likely to complain of the cost of energy, 
but much about the cost of equipment 
and the mechanical appliances to make 
the service useful to him. The manv- 
facturing group has not as yet fully 
sensed the great possibilities that are 
before it. There are 2,000,000 farm 
homes in America awaiting electrical 
installation when prosperity returns to 
them and when the electrical industry 
has awakened to its possibilities. 

Secretary William M. Jardine of the 
Department of Agriculture also ad- 
dressed the convention on the applica- 
— of electricity to agriculture. He 
said: 

“The most serious difficulty con- 
nected with the distribution of elec- 
trical energy to rural communities 
seems to be to get the average cus- 
tomer to use sufficient energy to give 
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the central stations a reasonable return 
on their investments without making 
an unreasonably high charge per unit 
of energy consumed. Obviously, the 
central service stations cannot be ex- 
pected to invest money in rural service 
extension unless they receive a reason- 
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able return on their investment. On 
the other hand, it must be recognized 
that agriculture cannot utilize elec- 
trical energy extensively unless its 
cost and the returns from its use are 
such as to make the practice profitable. 
It seems reasonable to expect that with 
the increased availability of electrical 
energy to farmers there will come 
much automatic or semi-automatic 
farm machinery, which, once it has 
begun operating, will require but little 
attention from the farmer and will 
enable him to perform these operations 
more rapidly and more economically 
than has ever before been possible 
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“There are approximately 6,500,000 
farms in the United States. The total 
cost of the power utilized on these 
farms amounts to at least $3,000,- 
000,000 annually, while the value of the 
human labor expended amounts to even 
more than this at prevailing farm 
wages. With these stupendous sums 
expended annually for power and labor, 
agriculture presents a great oppor- 
tunity for electrical expansion by fur- 
nishing a considerable part of this 
power, by replacing some of the human 
energy now expended and by being pre- 
pared to supply power for uses that 
are likely to be developed.” 





Davidson Elected President 


Electrification Featured at Last Session—Industrial Thinking Sum- 
marized—Electrical Conditions in Japan Splendid— 
Other New Officers Elected 


T THE concluding session on Fri- 

day morning the subject of steam 
railroad electrification predominated. 
In its report the association committee 
on the electrification of steam rail- 
roads, of which Frank R. Coates is 
chairman, told of what had already been 
accomplished in this country and 


abroad and what was under contempla- 


- 
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tion in the United States. It showed 
that electrification is still insignificant 
in this country, although it comprises 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the world’s 
total. However, the difficulties under 
which the American railroads have 
been operating in recent years account 
for this slow growth. As traffic in- 
creases it is obvious, says the report, 
that to handle twice the volume in- 
tensification of the use of the present 
tracks and facilities is essential. The 
committee recommended that the as- 
sociation work in close co-operation 
with the American Railway Associa- 
tion in studying the subject further. 

_Speaking on the subject “Electrifica- 
tion of Transportation,” Paul S. Clapp 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce outlined the advantages of 
railroad electrification as well as the 


Practical difficulties under which the 
railroads would eventually change their 
motive po 


wp wer from steam to electricity. 
he movement of electrification will 


be hastened by action in at least two 
m2jor 


“p directions,” said Mr. Clapp. 
ie by the further development of 
a Connected central-station systems 
* @ source of power supply; second, by 


the adoption of certain standards which 
will enable us to develop a_ unified 
transportation system and simplify the 
equipment. 

W. Spencer Murray outlined the pos- 
sibility of railroad electrification as a 
load for utilities. He said that the 
answer to many transportation prob- 
lems was found only in electrification 
and outlined the field of applications. 

Paul Shoup, vice-president Southern 
Pacific Company, contributed to the 
general discussion by an address on the 
necessity of “moving on.” 

The report of the wiring committee 
was presented at the closing session. 


WIRING COMMITTEE 


The wiring committee (R. S. Hale 
cHairman) was not particularly active 
during the year, believing that at the 
present time more can be accomplished 
by co-operation with the rest of the 
industry than by direct initiative on its 
part. The committee considered and in- 
dorsed the principle that new develop- 
ments should not be put in the code 
until they have been tried out and the 
corollary that local inspection author- 
ities and others should provide for the 
trial of such developments. Thorough 
grounding of the neutral, since the de- 
velopment of the solid neutral, is now 
a part of the code, and the development 
of the bare neutral and the consolidated 
neutral bus where circuits must be sub- 
divided is progressing rapidly. The 
abolishment of the old 660-watt rule 
has resulted in an increased profit to 
contractors, an ultimate saving in cost 
to electric customers, a great simplifi- 
cation of the work of the inspectors and 
an encouragement to the use of re- 
ceptacles for appliances instead of con- 
necting them to lamp sockets. Great 
interest is being expressed in standards 
of wiring as to amount, and the com- 
mittee is now considering the establish- 
ment of a bench-mark standard which 
shall never change. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
any making of metal conduits obliga- 
tory in all cases would be unwise. The 
attachment plug and receptacle are 
practically standardized now, and it is 
largely due to this that convenience out- 
lets now exceed the number of sockets 
in many installations. It has been 
found that many cities are working 
under unnecessarily complicated ordi- 
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nances covering, wiring installations, so 
the Associated Manufacturers of Elec- 
trical Supplies have worked out a 
model ordinance to which member com- 
panies interested may call the atten- 
tion of legislative bodies. An investi- 
gation of the methods of testing heater 
cords to determine which test most ac- 
curately predicts good service and long 
life is now being carried out by a 
joint committee of the Associated Man- 
ufacturers of Electrical Supplies and the 
wiring committee of the N. E. L. A. 
John W. Liek of the New York Edi- 
son Company reported on the work of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in both of which he is 
the representative for the association. 
The report of the committee on 
memorials was read as usual by W. H. 
Onken, Jr., who paid touching tributes 
to B. J. Lamme, Milan R. Bump, Lu- 
cian L. Nunn, John W. Harper and 
others who died during the year. 
Shun Suzuki of Tokyo described 
electrical conditions in Japan and said 
that nation has more than 3,124,000 
kw. in generating capacity, making it 
the third country in the world elec- 
trically. The rate of growth is from 
10 to 15 per cent annually. According 
to Japanese commercial law a utility 
may issue bonds (they usually run 
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from five to ten years and bear from 
7 to 8 per cent) up to the total paid-in 
capital. Electrical apparatus is largely 
purchased in the United States, his com- 
pany having ordered more than $2,000,- 
000 worth in the year ended April. 

Adopting resolutions offered by 
Arthur Williams of New York, the 
following officers were nominated and 
elected: 

President, J. E. Davidson; Nebraska 
Power Company, Omaha, Neb. Vice- 
presidents, R. F. Pack, Northern States 
Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
H. T. Sands, Charles Tenney & 
Company, Boston, Mass.; P. S. Ark- 
wright, Georgia Railway & Power 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., and J. B. Mil- 
ler, Southern California Edison Com. 
pany, Los Angeles. Treasurer, W. A. 
Jones, H. L. Doherty & Company, New 
York. 

Executive members at large comprise 
Franklin T. Griffith, Portland, Ore., ex 
officio; H. C. Abell, New York; H. M. 
Edwards, New York; Edwin Gruhl, 
New York; E. W. Lloyd, Chicago; I. E. 
Moultrop, Boston, and Harry Reid, In. 
dianapolis. 


The electrical manufacturers’ rep- 
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resentatives are E. M. Herr of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; Gerard Swope of the 
General Electric Company, and W. A. 
Layman of the Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration. W. E. Robertson of Buffalo 
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was chosen to represent the supply 
jobbers, and Clyde Chamblin, an 
electragist of San Francisco, the elec- 
trical contractors. The chairmen of 
the national sections will be appointed 
by President Davidson after July. 





Private Operation and Local Regulation 


Interconnection Trends Outlined—Warning Against Speculation 
Given—Consumers Power Company Wins Coffin Medal— 
Notable Address by Secretary Hoover 


LTHOUGH the feature of the public 
policy committee session held in 
che main auditorium of the exposition 
hall on Wednesday night was the ad- 
dress of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, published elsewhere in this 
issue, the report of the public policy 
committee, read by Martin J. Insull of 
Chicago, also came in for a share in the 
honors. 

The burden of the report was to show 
that public interest is best served by 
private enterprise. To that end Mr. 
Insull quoted from the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Coolidge as indicat- 
ing the attitude of the administration 
toward general business and showed 
that the federal government lost 
$1,600,000,000 as a result of its opera- 
tion of the railroads during and after 
the war. Failing in their efforts to 
operate the railroads successfully, Mr. 
Insull said that the proponents of gov- 
ernment ownership had now turned 
their attention to the electric public 
utilities, and this he interpreted to be 
a high compliment to the industry. 

Reviewing briefly the enormous 
growth of the electric light and power 
industry and its accomplishments, the 
report dwelt on the merits of the in- 
vestment or holding company. Had it 
not been for the high credit of these 
investment companies, many dovelop- 
ments during the past twenty years 
could not possibly have taken place; ac- 
cording to Mr. Insull they have ob- 
tained money to finance projects which 
could not under any possible condition 
have been financed in a local way. 
Some of these projects have brought to 
small towns and hamlets, and even now 
to rural communities, electric service 
at reasonable rates which they could 
not possibly have enjoyed had it not 
been for the use of the massed capital 
of the investment companies. 

Instead of the electric light and 
power investment companies being in 
any sense a menace to the interests of 
the public, Mr. Insull said that they 
have, on the contrary, developed, con- 
structed and financially nursed proj- 
ects, both large and small, that have 
brought to the public the advantages 
of electric service. The industry, he 
maintained, is honestly financed and 
administered and should in every way 
guard its splendid reputation. Any 
evils arising from the sharp practices 
of speculators, Mr. Insull contended, 
cannot possible hurt the investors in 
customer-ownership securities, but will 
react on those who through lack of eco- 
nomic, financial and operating knowl- 
edge of the industry seek to exploit it 
to their own advantage. He warned his 
hearers against unwise speculation in 
utility equities. 


Speaking of the expansion of inter- 
connection, the chairman of the public 
policy committee went on to say that 
the interconnection of contiguous trans- 
mission systems is proceeding rapidly. 
This naturally follows the evolution of 
the industry, which has ever been 
toward the greater operating efficiency 
of the dollar invested. In the early 
days this was accomplished by increas- 
ing in every way possible the load 
factor of the individual city plant. This 
was followed by the grouping together 
into electrical districts of a greater or 
smaller number of communities and 
serving them all from one or more 
efficient generating plants. Now these 
electrical districts, by interconnecting, 
improve their combined load factor and 
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use their aggregate investment to the 
greatest efficiency. Superpower, giant 
power, or whatever one may term it, is 
only a natural development of the in- 
dustry and is the result, not the cause, 
of interconnection. As numbers of in- 
dividual towns were grouped into sin- 
gle electrical districts, so it would seem 
that the further evolution of the busi- 
ness will bring about the grouping of 
existing electrical districts into much 
larger districts by the unified control of 
the companies operating in contiguous 
territory. This is to some extent al- 
ready taking place, and the industry 
should prepare itself as well as the pub- 
lic for this next step in evolution. 
The step will be to the public inter- 
est in that it should result in more re- 
liable and increased service, with pos- 
sibly some reduction in rates resulting 
from probable economies in administra- 
tion and operation and the still more 
efficient use of the dollar invested. As 
with all advancement there come new 
problems to be solved, and Mr. Insull 
said that the industry must look for- 
ward and give much thought to this de- 
velopment, which will efface state lines 
so far as the transmission of energy is 
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concerned. The coming change is al- 
ready receiving the attention of some 
of the most progressive operators and 
best legal brains, so that the new ques- 
tion of joint regulation that will un- 
doubtedly arise may be solved to the 
best interests of the public at large, as 
well as the public that has invested its 
savings in the business and for which 
the companies are in reality trustees. 

Particular emphasis was laid on the 
question of public relations and the 
work of the Public Relations Section of 
the National Electric Light Association 
was reviewed and commended. The re- 
port concluded with the following: 

“The local electric light plant has 
long since been displaced by large, 
economical generating stations, strate- 
gically placed for the distribution of 
electrical energy, both in and outside 
cities, towns and hamlets covering 
large areas. We are no longer a local 
industry, but one great national in- 
dustry, co-ordinated through this Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, of 
which we may well be proud. We are 
growing by leaps and bounds both in 
public esteem and for public service. 
Our future is so great that, while we 
look forward to it with the same cour- 
age and determination as we possessed 
during the development of the industry 
in the past, we must not lose sight, 
owing to our increasing growth, of its 
dangers and responsibilities.” 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY WINS 
CoFFIN AWARD 


The Charles A. Coffin medal was 
awarded to the Consumers Power Con- 
pany of Jackson, Mich., the award be- 
ing made by Franklin T. Griffith as 
chairman of the association’s Charles 
A. Coffin prize committee. This is the 
third annual award of the medal, made 
available through the creation of the 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation by the 
General Electric Company in 1922 
The first was to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company and the second 
to the Public Service Company 0! 
Northern Illinois. 

The Consumers Power Company now 
serves more than 170 communities, and 
its customers total more than 200,000, 
which represents a growth of more than 
11 per cent over the preceding yeal. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the homes 
its territory are now electrified. Dur- 
ing 1924 this company concluded 4 
“home service survey,” its representa- 
tives visiting more than 167,000 cus- 
tomers. Of this number 98.4 per cent 
expressed satisfaction with the service 
rendered, a decrease of 57 per cent I 
the number of complaints over 1923. | 

Mr. Griffith pointed out that this 
company during 1924 built more than 
244 miles of transmission lines and five 
new substations, spending more that 
$12,700,000 to improve its service. In 
its campaign for customer ownership 
the company showed a gain of 55 pel 
cent in the past year, and it now has 4 
total of 17,966 customer stockholders. 
In addition, the company has increas¢? 
the number of employees owning sto 
by more than 23 per cent. 

With the gold medal award was @ 
check for $1,000 from the Coffin 
Foundation, to be given to the em 
ployees’ benefit association of the Com 
sumers Power Company. 
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Public Relations 
Sessions 


Savings Institutions Invest in Utility 
Securities—Public Relations Improved by 
Effective Work—Women Active Workers 
—Customer Ownership on the Increase 


GREAT diversity of activities has characterized 
the work of the Public Relations Section during 
the past year. Several very positive develop- 

ments have occurred: Savings institutions hive begun 
to look with great favor on light and power securities, 
and the customer-ownership movement has proved one 
of the greatest constructive movements in economic and 
business history. In addition the concentrated and 
co-operative study of rural electrification is bearing 
fruit and an understanding of the whole problem is 
had in the agricultural and electrical industry. With 
eyes open all interested parties are working locally and 
nationally toward an economic solution to the problem 
of rural electric service. 

A very noticeable feature of the meeting was the 
great activity of the women’s committee. The ladies 
have proved very effective in public relations work and 
have grasped and applied the fundamentals of the light 
and power business in a very efficient manner. Their 
activities are directed mostly to the homes of the coun- 
try and they are making secure the foundations of the 
public relations structure. The light and power indus- 
try is very fortunate in that it had the wisdom to call 
upon women to participate in its management. 

Great strides have been made in broad co-operative 
work for the benefit of the industry. The educational 
committee has applied and clarified its effective work 
of past years and has established an effective system. 
It has perfected its courses for men in the industry 
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and has amplified and made effective co-operative edu- 
cational work. 

The “public be told” slogan has gone far in carrying 
the story of electric utilities to the people. State 
organization publicity committees, speakers’ bureaus and 
industry leaders have told of the service of the light 
and power industry and of the plans for future develop- 
ments. Notable addresses at the sessions accented the 
importance of public relations, good service, wise financ- 
ing, economical operation and fair publicity. A com- 
posite picture of the public relations situation as rep- 
resented by the reports, discussions and addresses was 
visualized which promises well for the future of the 
industry. 





State Bureaus Do Effective Work 


M. S. Sloan Says Prosperity Depends on Public Relations—Simple 
Facts Get Best Public Reception—Utility 


Talks Reach a Million 


has been found that most centralized 
employment bureaus operate along very 
similar lines. Companies with widely 
spread organizations are placing the 
responsibility of employment directly 
on certain executives. Centralized em- 
ployment bureaus are in some cases 


ONTINUED prosperity of the elec- 

trical industry will depend in a 
large measure on the extent to which 
the good will of the public is procured 
and maintained, M. S. Sloan, Brooklyn 
Edison Company, chairman of the Pub- 
lie Relations Section, declared at the 
first session Tuesday afternoon. The 
S€ssion was given over largely to the 
Presentation of committee reports, on 
which little discussion was elicited, 
and at the end of the regular program 
time was found for an impromptu 
discussion of the work of the state 


Public utility information bureaus, 
Id ideas pertaining to the policy 
nder] 


ing this activity being brought 


out and co-ordinated. Nearly every 
state participated in the discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The first annual report of the indus- 
trial relations committee (Homer E. 
Niesz chairman) comprised a _ state- 
ment of the scope of activity of the new 
committee, the definite subjects on 
which it will work and a summary of 
preliminary reports of the work of four 
sub-committees which have investigated 
employment, compensation, education 
and training, and pensions. Centralized 
employment service is receiving much 
attention, particularly from companies 
having compact organizations, and it 


broadening out to consider transfers, 
promotions and wage control and are 
also recognizing the importance of the 
public contact they have. 

In studying compensation particular 
attention was paid to the various types 
of compensation and to the mechanics 
of payment. These were found to vary 
widely, and further study will be neces- 
sary. The budget system of compensa- 
tion control is gaining favor, and many 
of the larger companies control all com- 
pensation through a central official or 
committee. The majority of companies 
have done little to train and educate 
their employees thoroughly, though 
whenever this work has started it has 
shown excellent results. Most of the 
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training so far undertaken has been 
along the lines of public contact. Pen- 
sion systems for retired employees are 
being inaugurated evérywhere. The 
committee expressed the opinion that it 
is better to start with a modest pension 
and increase the benefits later than to 
start with a very liberal plan and be 
forced to modify it later. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


John C. Parker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on co-operation with educational 
institutions, in presenting its report 
emphasized the aims and limitations of 
this work. The committee confined 
itself to the aspects of education which 
most affect the economic and social 
relations of the industry and dealt 
almost entirely with the schools of busi- 
ness administration and departments of 
economics, leaving the problems of 
technical education and textbook mate- 
rial te other committees. It was found 
that much unsatisfactory work is being 
done in the departments mentioned 
owing to the presentation of supposed 
facts and of false theories to the 
students. 

A conference with prominent econo- 
mists was held at the University of 


JOHN C, PARKER 


Michigan to make recommendations as 
to the best way to present the funda- 
mental facts and problems of the indus- 
try to the educators and through them 
to the students without being accused 
of using propagandist methods. The 
recommendations adopted, since ap- 
proved by the association’s public policy 
committee and the executive committee 
of the Public Relations Section, were 
that the association furnish financial 
assistance for research by individuals 
appointed by a professional board and 
that the results of this investigation be 
published without editing by any rep- 
resentatives of the electrical industry. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 


The chairman of the manufacturers’ 
advertising committee, J. C. McQuis- 
ton, reported that the committee had 
received full co-operation from manu- 
facturers, including many small ones 
who had heretofore taken little part in 
the work. The activities fostered by 
the committee included good - will 
advertisements by electrical manufac- 
turers in national magazines, automo- 
bile advertisements built around serv- 
ice cars used by central stations and 
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good-will statistical’ information ‘used 
by leading banking houses in their in- 
vestment advertising. 


PuBLic-SPEAKING COMMITTEE 


The committee on public speaking 
(W. S. Vivian chairman) held three 


ps 


HoMER E. NIESZ 


general meetings during the year, at 
which a definite program was prepared. 
Emphasis was laid on the importance 
of public speaking, first, in telling the 
story of the electric light and power 
industry in an instructive and interest- 
ing manner, and, second, in explaining 
to utility customers and the public the 
economics of the utility business and 
making them realize the interdepend- 
ence of the public and the companies. 
Greater activity in public speaking than 
ever before has been reported from all 
parts of the country, and in a number 
of places public-speaking classes, com- 
posed of utility employees and encour- 
aged by the executives, have been 
formed. To forward this activity the 
comittee has prepared a_ speaker's 
handbook which gives information on 
all phases of the industry. It is also 
preparing a series of talks to be given 
before students of the public schools 
throughout the country. 


ADVERTISING SURVEY COMMITTEE 


The advertising survey committee 
(Joseph B. Groce chairman) prepared 
and distributed to member companies a 
brochure giving good examples of vari- 
ous types of good-will and institutional 


J. B. Grocp 


The report commended 
various manufacturers of electrical sup- 
plies and appliances who have co- 
operated with the electric light and 


advertising. 
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power industries by publishing in news- 
papers and in magazines of national 
circulation advertisements carrying 
specific good-will messages. Data 
sheets have been sent to all member 
companies in order to collect informa- 
tion as to the amount spent by each 
company for advertising and publicity 
purposes during 1924, to ascertain 
whether an advertising budget was 
made at the first of the year, and to 
learn the distribution of the advertising 
appropriation. 

Supplementing the printed report 
of the public speaking committee, 
Chairman Vivian called attention to 
the fact that, reaching only nine hun- 
dred thousand persons with the utility 
talks, the companies had yet to get in 
touch with a vast number in order to 
cover any considerable portion of the 
population of the United States. 

The regular program of the ses- 
sion being completed, Chairman Sloan 
turned the meeting over to Bernard 
J. Mullaney, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, director of the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
for an impromptu discussion of the 
general publicity work of the various 
state bureaus. 

An interesting discussion followed 


J. C. McQuISTON 

directors of 
F. W. Crone, 
Ohio, and 


in which the following 
state bureaus took part: 
New York; B. E. Ling, 
J. B. Sheridan, Missouri. 

The standpoint of the executive 
toward the work of the state bureaus 
was told by Marshall E. Sampsell, 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany; Frank L. Blanchard, Henry 
L. Doherty & Company; H. T. Sands, 
Charles H. Tenney & Company, and 
L. O. Ripley, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Company. The discussion brought out 
the following salient facts: That the 
material sent out by the state bureaus 
should not be too “highbrow,” but 
should consist of simple facts that can 
be readily understood by the ordinary 
reader; that propaganda, in the com- 
mon meaning of the.word, should not 
be sent out because it becomes news 
only when quoted from a public utter- 
ance of a speaker; that true informa- 
tion only had been included in the 
material disseminated by the bureaus 
and that this should be repeated overt 
and over. The work and objectives ° 
the state bureaus are now well defined 
and many instances of splendid results 
of publicity in enhancing public rela 
tions were cited. 
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Utility Finance Lauded 


Bankers Praise Utility Securities—Holding Company Insures 
Economy and Protects Investors—Customer-Ownership 
Viewpoint Presented—Business Executives Talk 


EFORE three thousand people on 

Wednesday, the largest audience 
ever assembled at a public relations 
session of the association, the in- 
vestor’s viewpoint was presented by 
speakers from the highest ranks of the 
country’s financiers. The addresses, 
combined with the report of the cus- 
tomer ownership committee (abstracted 
in the “Financial and Corporate” sec- 
tion of this issue) and the committee 
on relations with financial institutions, 
went to make up a financial program of 
exceptional merit. 

The report of the committee on rela- 
tions with financial institutions, pre- 
sented by M. S. Sloan, chairman, told 
of the activities of that committee in 
establishing a better understanding be- 
tween the electrical industry and the 
institutions that invest in its securities. 
{mong the more important phases of 
the work was the preparation and sug- 
gestion of legislation designed to per- 
mit savings banks to invest in public 
utility securities in those states where 
such legislation was necessary. 


INSURANCE EXECUTIVE SPEAKS 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in 
his address spoke in part as follows: 

“It is an interesting and suggestive 
spectacle that this great convention 
presents. Here we have gathered to- 
gether thousands of people interested 
in an industry, in its financial success, 
and we find here two Cabinet ministers 
and many public officials. It is because 
the industry is affected with a public 
interest, and as such has become sub- 
ject to official supervision in the locali- 
ties in which it operates, and has now 
become the object of federal attention. 
Our great Secretary of Commerce, 
who has devoted himself unselfishly to 
the public service and has an extra- 
ordinary grasp of economics, comes to 
urge such co-ordination as to prevent 
overlapping and to eliminate waste in 
order to decrease costs and increase 
efficient service to the public. Our 
Secretary of Agriculture comes to show 
his interest in the effort to make farm- 
ing profitable and farm life attractive. 
And now this session brings together 
men not financially interested in the 
business who see an opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the industry 
and of the public a prospect of co- 
ordinating in a common effort to better 
the conditions of living as regards com- 
fort and financial benefit. 

“The concern of life insurance com- 
panies in your prosperity relates to 
investments, to labor problems and to 
the living conditions of the people 
served by your business and ours. I had 
the honor three years ago of addressing 
you on the first subject and am rejoiced 
to find the increasing favor with which 
your business is regarded by the invest- 
ing companies and by your customers. 
You may remember that it was then 
Pointed out that as the assets of 
mutual life insurance comnanies—and 


probably 78 per cent of the life insur- 
ance of the country is in mutual insur- 
ance—belong to the policy holders, 
these holders are capitalists and have a 
direct financial interest in your busi- 
ness and therefore a direct interest in 
the fair treatment of you by public 
authorities. Many millions of copies 
of what I said have been distributed 
since, and not over a score of protests 
have been received from policy holders. 

“It is encouraging to learn that the 
distribution of the stock of your com- 
panies has been extended and that a 
million of your twelve million cus- 
tomers now own stock to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. There is no way in which the 
investment reports of insurance com- 
panies can be analyzed to show the 
amount of light and power bonds, but 
investments in public utility securities 
have nearly doubled in the last three 
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years and now amount, in forty-one 
companies representing 82 per cent of 
the total assets of all the companies, to 
$485,826,000, and there is no doubt that 
your business is represented there to a 
large extent, because there is one kind 
of public utility securities which has 
become less attractive. 

“It appears that your business and 
ours are after the same people. And the 
same word applies to us both in our 
relations to the public—service. It is 
very clear that if you have your way 
in your offer of electric service life 
will be easier in urban and interurban 
communities and on farms. It is 
familiar that the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the electric cars and now the 
radio are bringing people together and 
will end in time the isolation of farm 
life. But it is not so familiar that you 
are aiming at ease and comfort and 
economy in domestic life both for city 
and town folk. I suppose the time will 
come when the housewife will sit in a 
chair and by touching buttons run all 
the activities of the household. Instead 
of being bent and worn she will be 
buxom and tend to obesity! We are try- 
ing to teach our industrial policy 
holders some of the conveniences they 
may have cheaply. Thousands of our 
pamphlets on dishwashing by electricity 
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have gone out, and a pamphlet is about 
to go out describing various parts of 
kitchen equipment that can be econom- 
ically and better used by electricity— 
stoves, fireless cookers, cake mixers, 
irons, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, wringers and mangles, and 
ventilation. On the farms I am amazed 
at the variety of your proposals. I 
have read of about forty ways in which 
electricity can be used on farms-— 
thirteen in the house by the wife, ten 
in the barn, three for artificial lighting 
to multiply production, four in the farm 
shop, four in the dairy and five on the 
farm. You are promising such attrac- 
tions for the farm that the drift to the 
towns may be reversed. It really 
excites the imagination. Farming will 
be such an occupation as to make us 
visualize factory work in the open air 
or the introduction of green fields in 
the midst of machinery!” 

The part played by the commercial 
bank in public utility financing was dis- 
cussed by Henry M. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. The commercial bank, he 
said, plays its part in the temporary 
financing of every project in order to 
bring the project to a point where 
enough property will have been created 
to warrant the issue of longer-term 
securities. Commercial banks are also 
helpfyl in assisting to finance various 
emergencies arising in operation and 
construction. 


ForBES DISCUSSES UTILITIES 


In a short address B. C. Forbes 
stated that the majority of utility men 
are men of character as well as caliber. 
Umder regulatory restrictions atility 
executives have done a big job, in the 
opinion of Mr. Forbes, who stated that 
the growth of the industry and the 
popularity of its securities afforded 
direct evidence of its standing. He 
indicated the obligation of customer 
owners and security holders to see that 
the utilities received fair treatment 
and proper encouragement when they 
made constructive proposals. Likewise, 
objections should be made to unwise 
utility moves. 


Francis E. Frothingham, vice-presi- 
dent Coffin & Burr, Boston, discussed 
the subject from the viewpoint of the 
investment banker. He said that, when 
cautiously administered, the utility 
business offers a quality of investment 
second only in safety to government 
securities. Contrasting the conditions 
existing in the early history of public 
utility development, in which the in- 
vestment banker protected his cus- 
tomers by the convenient mortgage, he 
said that now the same banker knows 
no better security than a well-chosen 
public utility promise. 

After the end of the regular pro- 
gram Chairman Sloan called on S. Z. 
Mitchell, president of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company, New York,- for an 
impromptu discussion of this subject. 
Mr. Mitchell made a strong plea for 
economy in development, pointing out 
two ways by which this could be accom- 
plished—first, by interconnection; sec- 
ond, by the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication of investment such as 
occurs when more than one company 
serves the same territory. He ex- 
plained the economic necessity of hold- 
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ing companies by showing how a group 
of smaller operating companies could 
be combined under one head in order 
to get a greater diversity of business, 
thus securing the investor. 
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A silver cup was awarded to the Ala- 
bama Power Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., by Forbes Magazine in recognition 
of the excellent public relations work of 
the utility. 


Women’s Influence in Public Utilities 


New Force in Central-Station Industry Is Creating Much Public 
Good Will—Electricity Pictured as Woman’s Emancipator— 
National Home Survey to Be Made 


HE most impressive demonstration 

of the growing interest and influ- 
ence of women in public utility work 
that has ever marked an N. E. L. A. 
convention occupied the greater part of 
the third public relations session. 
Under the chairmanship of Miss. R. E. 
McKee, chairman of the women’s com- 
mittee, twelve young women addressed 
the meeting on various aspects of 
public relations and the responsibilities 
and opportunities of the public utility 
toward the people whom they serve. 

Miss R. E. McKee, the chairman of 
the women’s public information com- 
mittee, saw a gratifying advance to- 
ward the achievement of its first aim— 
the education of utility women in the 
fundamental economic principles of the 
industry. The committee recommends 
a repetition of the program of 1924 in 
1925 with the substitution of monthly 
and local meetings in place of quarterly 
and central meetings. The lecture 
series and supplementary articles by 
utility executives, which many thought 
would be too difficult, were found to 
inspire serious study and consequently 
benefited the women more than simpler 
expositions would have done. Women 
have been taking a more prominent 
part in utility meetings and _ public 
educational work, and their efforts in 
promoting the home-lighting campaign 
were especially notable. The committee 
commented on the development of 
women speakers able to take the utility 
story to women’s civic groups and rec- 
ommended that a definite and system- 
atic program to broaden this activity be 
adopted. 

Miss Sophia Malicki of the Middle 
West Utilities Company, Chicago; Mrs. 
P. W. Evans, Indianapolis; Miss Ruth 
Morris, Atlanta, and Mrs. Bess Brooks, 
Oklahoma City, discussed the work of 
the women’s committees in the geo- 
graphic sections. 


Public speaking by women employees 
should be encouraged and cultivated by 
forward-looking companies, declared 
Miss Isabell Davie, chairman women’s 
committee, Middle West Division, in an 
address upon the opportunities of this 
work. Properly selected and trained 
girls can often speak more effectively 
than men before school audiences, 
women’s clubs, mixed meetings and 
business associations. Three months’ 
training has achieved notable results. 

The address was discussed by Miss 
Gertrude Thibodeau, Malden, Mass.; 
M. S. Fletemeyer, Hammond, Ind., and 
Miss Elizabeth Lee, Birmingham. 

An excellent address entitled “The 
Better Half of the Industry” was given 
by Mrs. Lewis A. McArthur, Pacific 
Power & Light Company. The speaker 
showed how woman’s economic back- 
ground and home-keeping experience 
can be capitalized in improving com- 
pany personnel, corporate “housekeep- 
ing” and public relations. She advo- 
cated supervision of electrical equipment 
in homes by qualified woman employees 
and the harmonizing of employee and 
customer relations through feminine 
tact and patience. Political ownership 
propaganda can be effectively met by 
well-trained women employees in per- 
sonal association with women voters. 

This paper was discussed by Miss 
Helen Steiner of Lorain, Ohio; Miss 
Frances Emans of Los Angeles and 
Miss Helen Norris of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. 

A notable contribution to the pro- 
gram was an address on “What Elec- 
tricity Is Doing for Women,” by Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Sherman paid high tribute to the 
light and power industry for the fact 
that, among all the rising costs of liv- 
ing, the cost of using electricity alone 
has been reduced since the war. She 
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described in detail a national survey 
of home equipment which is now being 
carried out by the general federation 
and bespoke the co-operation of the 
light and power industry to give more 
effort to introducing labor-saving ap- 
pliances in the modern home that men 
and women may be freed of the burden 
of the mechanics of housekeeping and 
gain freedom to live more abundantly. 
“In the progress of evolution,” she said, 
“the electric power house and the gas 
holder have supplanted the kitchen 
woodbox and the can of kerosene. In 
this service lies the hope of the mod- 
ern home for release from the stress 
of modern conditions” and she urged 
more speed in bringing power to the 
use of the household. 


“THE PuBLIC BE ToLp” 


The latter part of the final session 
of the Public Relations Section was 
given the slogan “The Public Be Told” 
and opened with an address by Henry 
Swift Ives, vice-president of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House of 
Chicago, his subject being “Protecting 
the Right to Own.” The fight for the 
right to own which the public utilities 
are forced to maintain against the 
propaganda of socialism, he said, is 
not alone the fight of the utilities. 

He urged the public service industry 
to bring home to other business inter- 
ests the fact that they also must fight 
for the right to own property and to 
enjoy its possession in the interests of 
their stockholders. The public in the 
mass knows only what it is told, he 
said, and there is no greater respon- 
sibility upon the public utility than to 
make sure that the public is told the 
truth and protected against the false 
doctrines of the discontented. The dis- 
cussion of this paper was led by Harry 
Reid, chairman of the Indiana Public 
Utility Information Committee; Ber- 
nard J. Mullaney, director of the 
Illinois Public Utility Information 
Committee, and Miss Julia Pailet, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

Co-operation with state information 
bureaus by utility women was discussed 
by Miss Julie Pailet, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., who advocated telling 
the utility story by public addresses 
and by individual contact. Clubs or- 
ganized for this purpose are doing good 
work; human-interest incidents are 
being utilized in bulletins, and infor- 
mation service is being developed. 


PROMINENT DELEGATES ON THE WAY TO SAN FRANCISCO ARE ADOPTED BY THE INDIANS 


Left—G. N. Nelson, Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration, Chicago (left), and Marshall E. 
Sampsell, Central Illinois Public Service 
Company, Chicago (right), adopted by two 
war bucks of the Spokane tribe of Indians. 


Right—B. J. Mullaney, People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, is wearing the 
topknot of feathers, third from left, and 
Martin J. Middle 
Company, has the 


Insull, 
Chicago, 


West Utilities 
chief's fancy 


headdress in this group of native HPast- 
erners and native Westerners who gathered 
at the Long Lake power station, Spokane, 
on June 10. Indian names were given ‘0 
four of the delegates by Chief Mock Soup. 
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Technical Sessions 


System Economy and Operating Reliability Accented—Higher Tensions 
Needed for the Economic Solution of Overhead and Underground 
Transmission—Engineers as Managers 


Te results of the work 
of nearly 4,000 mem- 
bers of technical com- 
mittees were presented at the 
technical sessions. This work 
covered practically every 
phase of management and en- 
gineering connected with the 
construction and operation of 
the physical properties of the 
light and power industry. As 
never before, the technical 
men of the industry co-ordi- 
nated their efforts with work- 
ers in other branches of the 
industry to secure a better, 
cheaper and more reliable 
service. Eight major com- 
mittees and a total of 112 
sub-committees are now at 
work to advance the industry, 
and notable progress can be 
recorded for the past year 
both in the serial reports and 
in the report presented at the 
convention. 

The accident prevention 
committee continued to an- 
alyze the accidents in the 


industry and pointed out the N. E. 


necessity for learning the 

cause of all accidents. It also studied the safety fea- 
tures of fire extinguishers and interlocking equipment. 
The electrical apparatus committee has reported on 
power station auxiliaries, low-voltage alternating-cur- 
rent networks, automatic substations, transformer po- 
larity, high-speed breakers and other equipment whose 
use is new and useful to utility service. A very sub- 
stantial program has also been outlined for future work 
of this committee. 

The proper development of hydro-electric plants will 
be materially guided by the report of the hydraulic 
power committee. This committee placed the actual 
operating records of hydraulic units at the disposal 
of the industry and plans to issue a station design 
pamphlet soon. The study and forecasting of water 
supply was another notable work of this committee 
which will be greatly appreciated by the industry and 
those interested in hydro-electric developments. 

Inductive co-ordination committee activity has ac- 
complished some very tangible results during the past 
year. Daylight is seen on the cost allocation of joint 
use construction, and a better procedure in co-ordina- 
tion has been effected. But the subject of radio 
Interference has arisen to introduce a perplexing and 
far-reaching problem for the committee to study. 
Metermen in the industry are concerned with bettering 
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the personnel and in solving 
the special metering problems 
brought about by intercon- 
nection. Educational work is 
accomplishing excellent  re- 
sults and the handbook of the 
committee has been greatly 
used. High-tension metering 
and relaying still offers a 
fertile field for engineering 
development in the opinion of 
the meter committee. 

Power stations have come 
into operation recently which 
embody radical changes in 
design and in equipment in 
order to secure economy in 
power production, and the 
prime movers committee is 
very active in its study of 
these stations in order to 
place the equipment and prac- 
tices in proper perspectives. 
Several new developments in 
by-product distillation, piping 
and fuel specifications were 
presented at the meetings. 

In overhead transmission 
several problems face engi- 
A. neers for solution. The elec- 

trical problems connected with 
the greater use of very high tension lines are numerous. 
Insulators, control of energy flow, voltage regulation 
and stability of systems are important elements. But 
the mechanical structure also offers many economic and 
engineering problems for engineers to consider. It 
must be strong and afford a reliable support to the 
lines, and yet it must fall within economic limits. The 
vibration of conductors also presents an important 
mechanical problem for solution, and many troublesome 
elements are presented in the breaker and relay situ- 
ation. In underground system operation the engineers 
are trying to reach agreements on the proper system of 
distribution to use and to measure the possibilities of 
low-voltage alternating-current networks. The increase 
in load density makes it imperative to go to high-voltage 
underground cables to secure economy, and many cable 
research problems are only partly solved. Great prog- 
ress has been made in the past year and many problems 
have been defined accurately. 

In feature talks many outstanding men talked to the 
engineers and a leading thought at the meetings was 
that engineers should realize their possibilities and 
responsibilities in the broader business and human ac- 
tivities of the industry. The committee reports and 


the generally constructive attitude of the engineers in 
the industry gave evidence of a unity and purpose which 
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activities of the section. 


The engineers have sensed the necessity for concen- 
trating their efforts to secure greater use of capital 


promises well for future developments. 
ministrative work of Chairman H. P. Liversidge has 
done much to broaden and co-ordinate the engineering 
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investment and more economical operation of systems 
and engineering equipment. At the same time they are 
making rapid strides in the solution of new technical 


problems and the development of new equipment to 
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Economic Considerations Govern 


Engineers Must Realize Their Responsibility in This Connection— 
Interconnection Should Not Produce Obsolescence—Recent 
Technical Developments Discussed 


N OPENING the first session of the 

Technical Section Chairman H. P. 
Liversidge emphasized that the future 
of technical development depends. on 
sound economics and that engineers 
must recognize this responsibility. 
Owing to the custom established of 
presenting committee work serially, 
the reports were chiefly résumés of 
work during the year and suggestions 
for future study. Little discussion en- 
sued. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


The work of the accident prevention 
committee (Charles B. Scott chairman) 
covered electrical apparatus, devices 
and appliances, resuscitation, first aid 





¢. B. ScotTr 
and health promotion, fire-extinguishing 
devices and liquids, gas masks, hose 
masks and oxygen-breathing apparatus 
and information on fire prevention. 

Current accident records of operating 
companies should be frequently and 
carefully scrutinized to determine the 
causes and responsibility for casualties, 
the committee held. Actual and under- 
lying causes will very often be the 
improper selection of new employees, 
lack of proper instruction to them and 
subsequent violations of safety rules. 
In such cases responsibility may be 
very definitely placed and _ prolific 
sources of accidents nullified. This 
recommendation applies particularly to 
companies in the earlier stages of well- 
organized work. There are no more 
important factors in safe and efficient 
operation than careful selection, in- 
struction and close supervision of men, 
without which guarded mechanism will 
be of little safety value. 

Although the application of inter- 
locking devices and the isolation of 


high-voltage apparatus are becoming 


standard, there are still many cases 
where an improvement could be made 
in operating conditions by the complete 
marking and designation of lines and 
apparatus to avoid errors. During the 
past year nineteen Insull medals have 
been presented in recognition of care- 
ful co-operation and _ cool - headed 
thoughtfulness at the time of emer- 
gency. 

A valuable part of this report was 
devoted to fire-extinguishing devices 
and liquids. After a discussion of 
causes of fires in generating stations 
and = substations, recommendations, 
based solely on the analysis of tests 
were made as to the type of fire-ex- 
tinguishing apparatus that should be 
used in incipient fires. Among the 
agents included are foam, soda acid, 
carbon tetrachloride, water and sand. 
An index to information on accidents 
and fire prevention concludes the re- 
port. This list includes all the sub- 
jects treated in the reports of the acci- 
dent prevention committee since its 
organization. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS COMMITTEE 


The report of the electrical apparatus 
committee (A. A. Meyer chairman) 
comprised a brief résumé of the ac- 
tivities of the committee during the 
past year, together with the results of 
some of its studies. A serial report 
covering electrically driven auxiliaries 
for steam generating stations has been 
issued and forms a complete treatise on 
the subject. Another serial report on 
alternating-current low-voltage  net- 
works, recently published, is abstrated 
elsewhere in this issue. Very soon a 
report is to be published on modern 
substation design which will contain 
single-line diagrams, plans and eleva- 
tions, photographs and descriptions of 
five transmission, fifteen distribution 
and three automatic substations, to- 
gether with comparative tables showing 
the types of apparatus used in each of 
them. 

With the desire to improve the oper- 
ation of direct-current systems, more 
extensive consideration has been given 
by many companies to the use of auto- 
matic equipment and machines to in- 
clude load-limiting features. Though 
the control schemes on rotating ma- 
chines do not differ greatly from those 
previously used, some improvements 
have been made and protective features 
have been added to guard against abnor- 
mal conditions. Experience with auto- 
matic machines in Kansas City and St. 
Louis has been so satisfactory that the 
companies in both cities have programs 





better service electricity. The convention gave complete 
evidence of effective team play in utility affairs. 





under way for making all of their 
direct-current machines automatic. 

One of the outstanding developments 
in the field of low-voltage direct cur- 
rent is the application of the high- 
speed breaker which has been up to 
this time confined to protection of 
higher-voltage equipment. The breaker- 
closing mechanism is operated by a 
motor, thus requiring a lower value of 
operating current than would a solenoid- 
operated breaker having the same am- 
pere capacity. 

In the past year a questionnaire was 
sent out regarding transformer polar- 
ity. Answers to this questionnaire 
clearly indicate the preference for a 
continuation of present standards, 
namely, additive polarity for all dis- 
tribution transformers. There have not 
been many new developments in the 
field of oil circuit breakers and protec- 
tive apparatus this year. Attention has 
been directed, rather, toward improve- 
ment of existing types of equipment 
and toward further standardization of 
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the voltage and _ interrupting-voltage 
rating of circuit breakers. Additional 
test data covering interrupting capaci- 
ties of 5,000-volt fuses have been ob- 
tained from eight companies. The 
“Relay Handbook,” which has been in 
preparation for some years, is now be- 
ing prepared for printing and wil 
probably be distributed this coming 
fall. 

In the discussion of this paper, two 
speakers—P, B. Juhnke, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and Alex Dow, De- 
troit Edison Company—urged provision 
of means whereby interconnections 0 
plants and systems could be made with- 
out reducing or entirely eliminating the 
usefulness of equipment already 1- 
stalled. Mr. Juhnke pointed out that 
proper sectionalization should reduce 
the obsolescence of equipment and con- 
tended that many interconnections aré 
not laid out for the best operation. 
Commenting more _ specifically along 
this line, Mr. Dow said that technical 
considerations may have the least bear- 
ing in laying out large plants and lines, 
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because of future economic considera- 
tions, and therefore recommended 
that every company should establish a 
liaison between the operating, engineer- 
ing and executive officers to attain the 
best results. Mr. Dow did not favor 
tying the buses of all generating sta- 
tions together, believing that each 
power house should be built for the 
territory it is to serve and that the 
system should be loosely coupled with 
adjacent territories through the best 
switches obtainable, to maintain syn- 
chronism and permit adequate transfer 
of energy if any station were shut 
down. With this arrangement every 
advantage of interconnection is ob- 
tained without permitting concentration 
of power at faults which oil switches 
cannot handle. Experience with such 
loose couplings, he said, has reduced 
the magnitude of fault current and also 
the extent of the disturbances. Neither 
did Mr. Dow believe in the use of 
feeder reactances as the sole means of 
reducing fault currents, especially 
where low power factor exists. 

H. A. Laidlaw, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, urged simplification of in- 
sulating and switch oils because of the 
many varieties required at the present 
time. 

J. C. Parker, Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, pointed out that if the N. E. L. A. 
is to establish rules which have any 
significance, it must reflect the opinion 
of all member companies, and that the 
individual companies must not establish 
local rules. Unless this condition ex- 
ists, organizations or groups to which 
the rules apply will give them little 
consideration, the N. E. L. A. motor 
rules being cited as an example. Com- 
menting on the motor rules situation, 
Chairman Liversidge pointed out that 
both commercial and technical problems 
must be considered. 


HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 


The mechanical reliability of hydro- 
electric units, plant layouts, pitting of 
hydraulic turbine runners and forecast- 
ing water supply were among the im- 
portant subjects investigated by the 
hydraulic power committee, of which 
R. L. Hearn was chairman. A very in- 
teresting comparison was made _ be- 
tween the reliability of steam and 
hydro-electric units. The operating 
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Bus CONSTRUCTION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY. 
AT RIGHT, SuPPoRTED 220-Ky. Bus STRUCTURE 
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Bus CONSTRUCTION OF PaciFric Gas & ELEcTRIC COMPANY. AN INTERESTING TYPE 
or 220-Kv. DISCONNECT Is SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. THIS COMPANY 
USES THE USUAL SUSPENSION TYPE OF BUS STRUCTURE 


records of twenty-one hydro units for 
the year 1924 and of eighty-seven 
steam units for the year 1923 are given 
in the accompanying tabulation. The 
hydro units considered were from 5,000 
hp. up and have an average capacity 
of 14,170 hp., while the steam units 
considered had a capacity of 18,000 hw. 
or larger. 

A serial report on hydro-electric 
plant layout is being prepared. The 





COMPARISON (IN PERCENTAGE) OF OPER- 
ATING RECORDS OF HYDRO AND 
STEAM UNITS 


Twenty- Eighty- 
one Steam seven Steam 
Units, 1924 Units, 1923 
Service time 71.5 72.4 
Idle time.. . 28.5 27.6 
Outage time 2.3 12.9 
Reserve time 26.2 14.7 
Demand time. 71.75 78.4 
Maximum possible service 
time (service plus reserve) 97.7 87.1 
Capacity factor... 42.3 51.6 
Output factor...... 59 3 38.3 
Service-demand availability 
factor... 99.7 92.3 





purpose of the work is to bring to- 
gether and compare the practice of the 
member companies in plant layouts and 
to discuss the relative merits of the 
various arrangements submitted. The 
general field to be covered isthe ar- 
rangement and type of hydraulic and 
electrical apparatus in hydro-electric 
plants from the point where the water 
enters the plant to and including the 
switches on the outgoing lines. 

Since the publication of the 1924 re- 
port, which gave statistics for approxi- 
mately seventy different installations, 
information has been received concern- 
ing about 155 additional wheels as re- 
gards the pitting of hydraulic runners. 
This information will be published in a 
serial report, of which the purpose is, 
first, to sum up all of the experience 
data regarding pitting in the hydraulic 
turbine runner field and to state con- 
clusively the physical conditions which 
cause pitting; second, to give specific 
evidence of the same kind of pitting 
action occurring in other fields; third, 
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to urge that research be -conducted 
along two lines—in the laboratory, 
where it may be possible to reproduce 
the pitting process at an accelerated 
rate and where it may also be possible 
to make comparative experiments as to 
the metals which best resist pitting, 
and in the field, where different metals 
can be applied on the same vanes of a 
wheel—which in the course of a year 
or two should produce authoritative 
data. Many companies are now at work 
along these lines, but there is a special 
need for laboratory research work in 
addition. 

Valuable information on forecasting 
water supply was gathered in the 
past year and was included in the 
report. The data include fundamental 
requirements connected with the eco- 
nomic development of water powers, 
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including seasonal forecasting of stream 
run-offs, or impounding-reservoir stor- 
age, from snow surveys, and forecast- 
ing precipitation from records of ocean 
temperatures. The experiences of sev- 
eral operating companies on each 
method are recounted. 

A bibliography of hydro-electric sub- 
jects treated in American and foreign 
periodicals since January 1, 1924, has 
been included in this report. More than 
two hundred references are given. 


INDUCTIVE CO-ORDINATION COMMITTEE 


The allocation of costs in joint-pole 
construction, radio interference, meas- 
urement of noise, joint development and 
research received considerable atten- 
tion from the inductive co-ordination 
committee (H. S. Phelps chairman) dur- 
ing the past year. As regards the allo- 
cation of costs, a study of the situation 
in the field disclosed the fact that in an 
unduly large number of instances the 
smaller communication organizations 
were from time to time requesting 
monetary adjustments from the elec- 
tric light and power companies for the 
rehabilitation of obsolete or depreciated 
communication plants. These requests 
are made on the theory that their ex- 
isting communication facilities were 
adequate prior to the advent in that 
territory of the transmission or dis- 
tribution systems. Unfortunately the 
central-station industry has not been a 
unit when dealing with such matters. 
Some organizations decided that it was 
much more desirable to have a deter- 
mination of the law and the facts and 
to establish a precedent than to con- 
tinue a policy which left them open to 
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attack with each new development or 
extension of their system. 

As the radio amateur is much better 
informed today than he was previously 
concerning the results which should be 
obtained in the reception of broadcast- 
ing programs, factors that give rise to 
interference with reception must be 
reduced to a minimum. Consequently, 
in order to maintain the most cordial 
public relations, the central-station in- 
dustry should, the committee held, be 
fully informed concerning this subject. 

An effort has been made to provide 
those confronted with this problem with 
technical assistance by enumerating the 
most generally observed sources of in- 
terference as well as describing meth- 
ods for their location and remedial 
measures for minimizing the disturb- 
ances. An investigation has also been 
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made of different kinds of electrical 
appliances to ascertain any inherent 
characteristics they may possess that 
may give rise to radio interference and 
to secure better devices. 

Owing to the fact that inductive in- 
terference more than physical hazard 
has been the drawback to extensive 
joint-pole usage, John B. Fisken, Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, recom- 
mended that joint-pole-usage agree- 
ments be drafted which will enable 
small companies to operate without the 
expense of duplicating the pole lines of 
other wire-using companies. 


OVERHEAD SYSTEMS COMMITTEE 


Several important investigations are 
being carried on by the overhead sys- 
tems committee (W. G. Kelley chair- 
man), most of which will be incorpo- 
rated in serial reports to be printed 
as the investigations are completed. 
Some of the subjects eovered are elec- 
trical problems of distribution, 220-kv. 
transmission and special phenomena 
incident to high-voltage transmission, 
insulator research, construction meth- 
ods and labor-saving devices, sleet pre- 
vention, transformer loading and vari- 
ous methods of grounding. 

The vibration of conductor and 
ground wires in high-tension transmis- 
sion, while not a new phenomenon, has 
become more apparent and perhaps 
more destructive. On the Big Creek 
system of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company this vibration is known 
to occur at irregular intervals. Many 
of the reports in regard to the severity 
of these vibrations were believed to be 
very much exaggerated, but no careful 
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investigation was made until about a 
year ago. 

It has been found that the motion of 
the conductors and ground wires is 
always in an approximately vertical 
plane. The vibrations are intermittent, 
and the records show that they start 


and stop at irregular intervals through- . 


out the day. They appear to be inde- 
pendent of changes in temperature, 
changes in load and changes from the 
energized to the de-energized state and 
vice versa. The amplitude and fre- 
quency of vibration are less in the con- 
ductor having the lesser tension, othe: 
things being equal, but the two vibrate 
during approximately the same periods 
throughout the day. Up to date very 
little progress has been made toward 
preventing cable vibration. Irregu- 
larity in the weight per unit length and 
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weights attached at intervals to the 
conductor have been suggested, but 
the efficiency of these methods has not 
as yet been determined. 

The cyclic variations of the volume 
of cement under repeated wettings and 
dryings have been recently investigated 
at Stanford University. The outstand- 
ing features of the results are the rela- 
tively large variations in the volume 
found to occur and the discovery that 
the volume is not a single-valued func- 
tion of the moisture content of lie 
cement, but depends upon past history 
as to whether it is still absorbing mois- 
ture or is drying out. There is a prob- 
ability that the cement in an insulator 
may change its linear dimensions by at 
least as much as 0.2 per cent, corre- 
sponding to a volume change of 0.6 
per cent. 

Taking Poisson’s ratio at 0.25 and a 
modulus of elasticity of the cement at 
4,000,000, this change in volume would 
result in a hydrostatic pressure of 
16,000 Ib. per square inch, provided the 
cement were confined within an inex- 
tensible chamber. Such extreme pres- 
sures will not be obtained because the 
porcelain shell expands. Since with 
a pinhole 2 in. in diameter in a sus- 
pension insulator and an outside diam- 
eter of the cap of about 34 in. the 
stresses in the inner surface of the 
porcelain will be about three times 
those on the exterior surface, it 15 
easily seen that cracks may start on 
the inside of the pinhole owing to 
bursting pressure of the expanding ce- 
ment and that these cracks may not 
extend sufficiently far to cause failure 
until a number of cycles of expansion 
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and contraction have ruptured the 
porcelain by what is virtually an elastic 
fatigue failure. 

It is suggested that porcelain of 
different degrees of porosity, due to 
different firing temperatures, should be 
subjected to a 300,000-cycle test, with 
14.2 kv. per inch. While the standard 
test is a 90,000-cycle field for five one- 
hour runs, it is suggested that some 
test be made over a period of ten hours 
with higher frequency, which will corre- 
spond to five and seven-tenths years in 
service at 60 cycles. By using more 
intense fields than are met with in prac- 
tice, the question as to the Piezo elec- 
tric deterioration should be definitely 
settled by temperature, porosity and 
microscopic examination. 

Several new specifications for joint- 
pole construction were included in the 
report. 

Results of research on the mechan- 
ical reliability of insulators were re- 
lated by R. J. C. Wood, who reached the 
following conclusions: An electrical de- 
fect usually represents an tincipient 
mechanical fault. Any high-strength 
insulator will withstand one-half its 
ultimate strength and some insulators 
more than that. Therefore it seems 
conservative to apply a working stress 
equivalent to one-third the ultimate. 
Uniformity of results is more desirable 
than occasional high-test values, he 
contended. 


PRIME Movers COMMITTEE 


So far six serial reports of the prime 
movers committee (Nicholas Stahl 
chairman) have been printed. They 
cover boiler and turbine room instru- 
ments, operating code manual, burning 
of liquid and gaseous fuels, oil and gas 
engines, coal and ash handling and 
central-station operating personnel. 
Other serial reports of the committee 
which are being edited and will soon 
be published are those on turbines, con- 
densing equipment, boilers, superheaters 
and economizers, stokers and furnaces, 
stacks and flues, pulverized fuels, 
ventilation, development of equip- 
ment, specifications, treatment of feed 
water, operating code definitions, foreign 
developments, power-station heat bal- 
ance, higher steam pressures and 
temperatures and lubrication. 

The annual report briefly covers the 
year’s results of investigation in the 
distillation products of coal, fuel specifi- 
cations, station piping, co-operation 
with other engineering societies and 
problems of broad scope. 

QO. F. Junggren, General Electric 
Company, related some experiences 
with recently built stations which he 
Said indicated that it appeared per- 
fectly feasible to operate turbines at 
550 lb. to 600 Ib. pressure with high 
superheat, with no more trouble than 
the turbines to which companies are 
already accustomed. Furthermore, 
there is no trouble in controlling the 
reheat with quick changes in load. 
Opinion was expressed that the sizes 
of turbines will increase so long as in- 
creases in economy and reductions in 
unit cost can be effected thereby. After 
commenting on some experiences with 
mercury-turbine installations at Hart- 
ford, he called attention to some new 
features which will be embodied in 
oilers for such service. 
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R. J. C. Wood, Southern California 
Edison Company, suggested that in- 
formation be compiled regarding the 
coal which can be burned in powdered 
form, since there is apparently a mini- 
mum limit to the volatile content which 
can be handled. 


METER COMMITTEE 


The activities of the meter committee 
(B. Currier chairman) during the past 
year included matters pertaining to 
meters, meter problems, installation 
practices, testing methods, maintenance 
and meter work. A number of special 
investigations are in progress the re- 
sults of which will be presented in 
serial reports in the near future. 
Among these subjects are educational 
work, testing of polyphase watt-hour 
meters, instrument transformers, test- 
ing of switchboard instruments, method 
of tabulating accuracy results of watt- 
hour meters, periodic test schedules for 
watt-hour meters and overload per- 
formances of instrument transformers. 

The first edition of the “Handbook 
for Electrical Metermen,” consisting 
of 10,000 copies, has been completely 
sold out, and of a second printing of 
3,300 copies 1,000 copies have been 
sold. General interest continues to be 
manifested by educational institutions 
in special courses for metermen. This 
year twenty-five or more courses are 
to be conducted in universities all over 
the country. 

The feasibility of combining certain 
classes of work which normally are 
under the jurisdiction of the meter de- 
partment has been investigated. It 
seems to be the general opinion that 
meters installed by linemen should be 
restricted at least to single-phase, resi- 
dential and small commercial meters. 
However, there are several who op- 
posed this practice. Those in favor of 
the idea are of the opinion that the 
faults and shortcomings of linemen 
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can be easily overcome by proper super- 
vision. 

As regards high-tension installation, 
twenty-seven companies answered the 
committee’s questionnaire and furnished 
information on 4,116 installations. In- 
stallation and testing methods, test 
facilities, testing schedules and safety 
regulations, according to the replies, 
vary widely throughout the country on 
both indoor and outdoor types of in- 
stallation. However, dry-type trans- 
formers for both current and voltage 
are in general use up to approximately 
15,000 volts, while for voltages above 
this value oil-cooled transformers are 
in general use. 

The period for testing induction-type 
overload, differential and reverse-energy 
relays in generating stations varies 
from three to six months, depending on 
their importance, while in substations 
and for large customers the period 
varies from six months to one year for 
the same class of relays. Many com- 
panies are also making inspections be- 
tween test periods which include elec- 
trical operation of the relay so as to 
open the switch controlled by it. 

During the past year manufacturers 
have produced some new and improved 
instruments in testing apparatus, de- 
scriptions of which are included in the 
report. 

To prevent the difficulties which 
might. arise in metering energy from 
interconnected networks, Alex Dow 
suggested closer co-operation between 
the engineers planning such networks 
and meter departments, it being pointed 
out that the single-phase meter is much 
cheaper and easier to test than poly- 
phase meters. 

In discussing the underground system 
committee report, abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue, F. L. Rohrbach, Washing- 
ton Water Power company, stressed 
the need of more attention to the pro- 
tection of cables at duct ends. 





System Economy Accented 


Combined Economy of Steam and Water Power Desirable—Western 
Hydro-Electric Practice Outlined—Developments in 
Joint-Use Principles—New Director Talks 


OUR addresses were presented on 

Wednesday afternoon—one on the 
relation of steam and water power in 
combined systems, another on features 
of Western turbine and waterwheel de- 
sign, a third on co-ordinative service 
to avoid injurious induction, and a 
fourth on the functions of the new 
director of engineering of the associa- 
tion. The third paper was a sequel to 
a similar one presented last year by a 
jurist and presented the views of the 
legal counsel of the N. E. L. A. 

Some of the factors affecting the re- 
lation of steam and water power in 
combined systems were touched on by 
Herbert A. Barre, Southern California 
Edison Company, who first pointed out 
that water power conserves fuel for 
future use at less expense and sta- 
bilizes the cost of power. Taking the 
characteristics of his company’s system 
as an example, he analyzed the situa- 
tion for stream flow, reservoir and 
steam plants by showing the division 
of load between the plants for a typical 


day during low-water and high-water 
periods and indicating how data on 
kilowatt demand and_ kilowatt-hour 
consumption can be used to ascertain 
the best loading of plants. To facili- 
tate financing and building of plants he 
declared it advisable to have approxi- 
mate estimates of demands ten years 
in advance and fairly accurate ones at 
least five years in advance, advocating 
that the equivalent prices per barrel of 
oil or ton of coal be employed to per- 
mit comparisons between water-power 
and steam-plant costs of operation. For 
combined operation the composite cost 
and not the separate costs must be con- 
sidered and presented in a form that 
bankers can understand. 

Some features which have been in- 
corporated in Western turbine and 
waterwheel design were explained by 
Ely C. Hutchinson of the Pelton Water 
Wheel Company. Among improve- 
ments emphasized were the elimination 
of governor belts for nozzle control by 
substitution of direct-motion governors, 
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use of split-wall and louver-type jet 
deflectors, chain-type bucket supports, 
rigid oil-lubricated, water-cooled bear- 
ings with stuffing boxes, vents from top 
of wheel cases to the draft tubes, 
rubber-seal rings, removable draft-tube 
sections, linking of pilot guide vanes 
and relief valves and oil-level mainte- 
rance by governors. In discussing this 
paper, Mr. Sturgis of the Worthington 
company contended that, according to 
reports of operating companies, water- 
wheel regulation presents no really 
serious problem. 

Fundamental principles which should 
rule in the use of highways for public 
service were outlined by Carl D. Jack- 
son, counsel for the National Electric 
Light Association, who pointed out 
that highways, while originally used 
chiefly for transportation, were estab- 
lished as routes for public service of all 
kinds. In determining the use of these 
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highways priority has no place if it is 
incompatible with public interests. 
If any prior right exists, it is that of 
the public to receive service. No one 
public service is more important than 
another, and each must accommodate 
itself to the utilization of the other. 
To say that on any highway where a 
communication line already exists it is 
essential for a power company to 
search elsewhere for right-of-way will 
stifle progress, since it is wholly prac- 
ticable to operate both services if each 
utility accepts its responsibility to put 
its system in condition for co-ordinated 
service. 

Mr. Jackson’s paper was a sequel to 
a similar one presented last year by 
former Justice David F. Simpson of 
Minnesota. The gist of Colonel William 
Kelly’s account of his newly accepted 
functions will be found in the report of 
the first general session. 


Engineers in Human Affairs 


Relation of Engineering and Industry—Review of Engineering 
Development and Survey of Trends—Obligations of 
Utility Engineers and Their Status 


HREE addresses were presented at 

the third technical session to reca- 
pitulate the position of engineers in 
human affairs, their present status and 
the spirit which permeates utility serv- 
ice. Being in the nature of reviews, 
these addresses did not embody any 
radically new ideas but did present in 
relatively concise form relations and 
conditions which any engineer must 
know in addition to technical informa- 
tion in justice to himself and the indus- 
try he serves. 

R. F. Pack, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northern States Power 
Company, discussed the status of the 
engineer in the industry. Rapid 
changes and developments in the light 
and power field do not for one moment 
indicate that the engineer has lost even 
his relative place as one of the most 
important factors in the utility busi- 
ness, in the opinion of Mr. Pack. 

From time to time the work of 
different branches of the industry 
seems to be predominant, but always 
the engineer is on the job developing, 
improving and operating the proper- 
ties, and if at any given time his work 
seems less in the limelight, it is only 
because his work is so well done that 
it needs just then no special urging 
nor the popular acclaim which is being 
given to other branches. Mr. Pack 
continued: 

“Let us for a moment consider what 
part the engineer plays today in the 
operations of the average large com- 
pany. Such a company prepares in 
advance plans for new construction 
and for this purpose should present 
for the approval of its directors a 
eomprehensive budget outlining in de- 
tail the plans proposed, with a most 
careful estimate of the anticipated 
cost. All this is, of course, the work 
of the company’s engineering staff, but 
such plans and estimates are useless 
if the growth and consequent earnings 
of the company are not sufficient to 
pay the additional interest charges on 
the money to be raised to finance the 


proposed improvements, and the engi- 
neer is therefore in close contact with 
the treasury department to discover 
to what extent he may expect to carry 
out his plans, based on the earning 
ability for the coming year or term 
of years as estimated by the com- 
mercial and accounting departments. 

“These estimates of net earnings 
are based necessarily on an anticipa- 
tion of growth of business and on the 
cost of operation. Here again the en- 
gineer supplies authoritative estimates 
of the cost of operation, and this 
requires painstaking ability of no 
mean order and a knowledge based on 
specialized experience so that the re- 
sultant net earnings may be accurately 
forecast. 

“Sometimes one hears an engineer 
suggesting that he is not concerned 
with the financial and economic prob- 
lems involved and that it is lowering 
the standard of engineering so to 
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stress the importance of the dollar. 
Such an attitude is fatal to the de- 
velopment of a broad vision on the 
part of the engineer, because after 
all we are operating a great business 
which if not conducted on sound busi- 
ness principles will end in failure and 
bankruptcy, and no branch of the in- 
dustry more than the engineering is 
responsible for the costs which enter 
into the extension and operation of our 
properties. 

“The work of the engineer is there- 
fore directly reflected in the net earn- 
ings on invested capital, and this is 
so important that unless he recognizes 
the important part he plays in the 
economic development of the industry, 
he is missing his greatest opportunity 
and he cannot expect to be asked to 
assume responsibilities as an executive 
to direct and manage. 

“It is also a fact that the enginee: 
is in charge of the larger part of al! 
the skilled and unskilled labor em- 
ployed, and his proper relations with 
these employees can prevent labo 
troubles and effect a harmonious, 
efficient and economical operation of 
the human element—a particularly 
vital factor in the success of public 
service corporations. 

“Finally, in the matter of ‘public 
relations’ the influence of the enginee 
is directly and indirectly a most im- 
portant factor. With electric rates 
for all services on so low a basis as 
they are generally throughout the 
country, it is my experience that an 
agitation adverse to any company 
rarely commences in respect to rates. 
Poor service, discourtesy, lack of 
attention to service complaints, faulty 
meters and lack of consideration in 
eonstruetion work on public streets 
and highways all tend to arouse the 
people to a point where the agitation 
commences, and this crystallizes into 
a complaint about rates because that 
is the most practical thing about which 
to complain. 

“It is the engineering department 
which lays out the construction work 
on streets and highways. It is this 
department which runs the individua! 
services to the homes, which installs 
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and tests the meters, which has repair 
men available for trouble calls, and 
whose employees in a hundred and 
one different ways come into daily 
‘contacts’ which form public opinion 
and which decide definitely whether the 
public relations of any company are 
on a satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
basis. 

“The engineer is indeed a most vital 
part of the industry. It is to him we 
look for development along construc- 
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tive, economical lines. It is to him 
we look for a broad vision weighing 
accurately the cost of new construction 
with the earnings available to pay the 
fixed charges on such work. It is to 
him we look for the maintenance and 


betterment of public relations in the 
daily ‘contacts’ of his construction and 
operating staff with our customers, 
and, finally, it will be more and more 
the engineers to whom we shall look 
for executives of larger and larger 
companies and groups of companies, 
so I would urge you men of the 
engineering profession to hitch your 
wagon to a star and to be content with 
nothing short of the best.” 

The engineer as a factor in human 
affairs was the subject of an address by 
Prof. William F. Durand, who pointed 
out that civilization is the result of co- 
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operation of groups with specialized 
functions. One outstanding group, 
namely, engineering and industry, is 
engaged in employing raw materials 
and natural energy backed by human 
directive skill to serve the public. The 
speaker traced some products from 
their natural state to the point of utili- 
zation, showing how essential power is 
in converting them into forms useful to 
mankind. Electricity affords the sim- 
plest method of distributing and utiliz- 
ing power. To permit further develop- 
ment engineers must develop their 
individual talents and a spirit of help- 
fulness, act as custodians of natural 
resources and fulfill those duties to soci- 
ety for which they are specially quali- 
fied because of their ability to survey 
and analyze problems and ascertain 
their solution. 


TAYLOR LAUDS UTILITIES 


In a thoughtful address on “The 
Spirit Which Permeates Our Utilities,” 
H. Birchard Taylor, vice-president 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Company, Philadelphia, 
pointed out that American utilities ren- 
der the most efficient service in the 
world, and that under public regulation 
no excuse exists for agitating govern- 
ment ownership. Popular ownership, 
rates based on legitimate costs and 
constant efforts to improve service are 
stabilizing public relations and elimi- 
nating misunderstandings. Popular 
education in the laws of nature and eco- 
nomics is of fundamental importance, 
said the speaker. The strengthening of 
education in this field would tend to 
prevent investment in unsound projects 
and establish sound ideas upon utility 
affairs in the minds of the people at 
large. The N. E. L. A. may well under- 
take pioneer work of this sort, Mr. 
Taylor declared. 

Mr. Taylor paid high tribute to the 
N. E. L. A. as an agency of progress 
through the interchange of experience 
and commended the engineering indus- 
tries of the country for their liberality 
in sharing data and methods. Publica- 
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tion of sectional drawings of hydraulic 
turbines and other prime movers has 
strengthened the position of manufac- 
turers through the better understand- 
ing purchasers have thus gained of the 
former’s problems and has been an im- 
portant factor in putting such machin- 
ery on its present high plane of effi- 
ciency. Users of electric power have 
benefited in like manner from the co- 
operative interchange of information, 
and costs of power have been greatly 
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reduced when these are measured in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 
There is still some lack of appreciation 
among utility engineers and managers 
of the specialized engineering and de- 
sign demanded in the building of power 
machinery. The speaker held that 
purchasers should adopt more liberal 
methods in buying special machinery 
than in purchasing raw materials and 
standard equipment. 

In closing, the speaker urged more 
consideration of the human side of en- 
gineering, the service of which cannot 
be purchased like pig iron, by the ton. 
Real inspiration is derived by manu- 
facturers from contact with engineer- 
ing organjzations which exhibit the 
spirit of true service in their activities. 

The close co-operation of all inter- 
ests in the industry has helped progress 
greatly. 


DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 








Accounting Sessions 


Better Recognition of Accountant’s Value in 
Management of Utilities—Growth of Con- 
struction and Operation Budget Practice— 
Progress in Standardization of Accounts 
by States—Simplification of Accounting 


of the accountant’s work as an executive aid to 

the management of electrical utilities marked the 
two Accounting Section sessions. With the rapid growth 
in numbers of customers and stockholders and the finan- 
vial expansion of companies more and more responsi- 
bility has devolved upon the accountant, who has become 
figuratively the pilot of the business ship. 

Outstanding among the reports of the various sub- 
committees is the very general adoption by central sta- 
tion companies of both operating and expense budgets. 
Companies are finding the use of budgets essential iu 
arranging for new capital, making financial forecasts 
in reducing the probability of expenditures exceeding 
estimates or their being applied incorrectly. Progress 
has also been made in the adoption of the standard 
classification of accounts, twenty-five of the forty-eight 
states having adopted it completely or in substance. 

Studies of accounting routine show a more general 
use of machine billing, but apparently there is little 
tendency for companies to adopt longer than monthly 
billings of customers. Only two companies use bi- 
monthly billing, but in five years’ experience this has 
been found very satisfactory. More attention to the 
preservation of vital records and the destruction of 
those whieh have become obsolete was urged. The 
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practice of insuring them against fire is finding favor 
with many companies. 

Experiences of a number of companies in keeping 
fixed capital records were digested with the recom- 
mendation that further studies be made with a view 


Management and Public Relations Depend on Good Accounting— 
Most States Now Use Uniform Classification 


of Accounts 
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to simplification. Studies of the preparation and pay- 
ment of payrolls showed wide variance in practice, 
which indicates the need for a concerted effort at stand- 
ardization. 

Methods of purchasing supplies and storeroom ac- 
counting in use by a number of companies were de- 
scribed and the importance of accuracy in accounts and 
checking against loss in large supplies of stock were 
brought out. New accounting problems have also 
grown out of the country-wide customer-ownership ac- 
tivities and the procedure and forms used by utilities 
of different sizes in handling these stockholders’ records 
were illustrated and described in the report, 






of the budget as a financial forecast, 
it has been found particularly beneficial 
in encouraging forethought and devel- 
oping individual ability among em- 
ployees. It reduces the probability of 
expenditures exceeding estimates or 
their being applied incorrectly. 
Organization and administration of 
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N OPENING the first accounting 
session on Tuesday afernoon Chair 
man W. Paxton Little sais that a great 
deal had been accomplishea by the 
Accounting Section during the past 
year and that a foundation had been 
laid for greater future results. West- 
ern members freely expressed the feel- 
ing that more meetings of the section 
should be held at points not too far 
distant from the Pacific Coast to 
enable accountants from all over the 
country to meet to discuss problems 
of mutual interest. Past-Chairman 
W. A. Jones said that good manage- 
ment and public relations are not 
possible without 100 per cent good 
accounting methods. He considered 


the work of the section of the most 
vital importance. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


In the report of this committee R. B. 
Grove, chairman, presented in detail 
the experience of fifteen of the largest 
central-station companies as regards 
both operating expense and construc- 
tion budgets. In general, the com- 
panies have found it advantageous, if 
not necessary, to run a budget for two 
main purposes—first, in order to be in 
a position to arrange for needed new 
capital; second, to keep the executive 
plans for the budget year constantly 
before those responsible for their ex- 
ecution. Aside from the definite object 


the budget is generally considered an 
executive function, being usually han- 
dled by a budget committee composed 
of the general manager and department 
heads. In some of the larger com- 
panies a _ special bureau has been 
formed under the supervision of a vice- 
president or the chief engineer. Budget 
estimates usually conform to the twelve 
months of the calendar year and are 
prepared and submitted, if possible, for 
approval in December of the year 
preceding that for which they ar 
made. Construction estimates, as well 
as operating expense estimates, 4! 
also made up on a twelve-month basis; 
subject to revision at the end of six 
months. Some companies have found 
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it advantageous to employ the continu- 
cus type of construction budgets, which 
may be revised and supplemented to 
cover definitely known projects for the 
succeeding year as well as for the cur- 
rent year. 

Most companies make no practice of 


preparing a material and_ supplies 
budget as such, but include it in the 
operating and construction budget. 
Those companies which prepare mate- 
rial and supplies estimates maintain 
an extensive stores department under 
the direction of a superintendent of 
stock. Cash budgets are prepared and 
co-ordinated usually by the treasurer 
or controller and involve the operating 
estimates, the estimated construction 
expenditures and the known principal 
payments, together with estimated re- 
ceipts of new money. 

In the administration and follow-up 
of budget estimates it is the common 
practice to make an analysis of prog- 
ress monthly, and comparisons are 
made with the original estimates. 
Actual results are studied to find a 
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satisfactory explanation of any ab- 
normal fluctuation, and if deemed 
necessary the budget for future months 
may be revised. In checking up the 
progress of work on new construction, 
consideration must, of course, be given 
to weather conditions, delivery of ma- 
terial, unforeseen delays, etc. 

Comparisons of cash budgets are 
made monthly, cash estimates being 
revised in connection with the revision 
of the total budget. As one of the 
primary purposes of the budget system 
is to furnish forecasts on which to base 
future plans for finance, the manage- 
ment necessarily keeps itself informed 
concerning the cash situation by means 
of the budget. 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION 
OF ACCOUNTS 


During the past year the committee 
on classification of accounts and an- 
nual reports (W. J. Meyers chairman) 
ent its efforts toward the more gen- 
eral adoption of the standard classifica- 
tion in all states. Last year the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities 


Commissioners’ uniform classification 
of accounts was adopted by the 
Public Service Commission of the 
States of Arizona, New Jersey and 


Vermont, making the list of states in 
Which it has been officially adopted 
how stand as follows: Alabama, Ari- 
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zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. In addition, commissions in 
Maine and Massachusetts have adopted 
classifications very similar to the na- 
tional association classification. Of the 
forty-eight states, twenty-five have 
adopted completely or in substance the 
uniform classification. 

Representatives of this committee 
participated in a joint conference called 
by Warren Stoutnour, chairman of the 
committee on statistics and accounts 
of utilities, National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
for the purpose of completing a form 
of annual report. A brief form for such 
a report, devoid of burdensome details, 
has been drawn up, but is not yet 
formally approved. The work of this 
committee has been and will continue 
to be directed toward inducing the 
official adoption by commissions of the 
uniform classification of accounts and 
annual reports. 

Frank W. Smith, United Electric 
Light & Power Company, New York, 
pointed out that those states which 
have not yet adopted the uniform 
classification of accounts are falling 
in line satisfactorily and that the end 
of this committee work is in sight. 


COMMITTEE ON FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 


The report of the fixed capital rec- 
ords committee (G. U. Stewart chair- 
man) includes a brief experience digest 
consisting of a résumé of opinions ex- 
pressed by various individuals regard- 
ing the uses of these records. It was 
the general consensus of opinion that 
the minimum detail of a system retain- 
ing the features which usually char- 
acterize a fixed capital record is 
unaffected by any simplification in ac- 
counting classification. A well-designed, 
efficiently operated work-order system 
will probably meet the needs of those 
companies that find the simple type of 
record suggested too elaborate for their 
requirements. This matter is recom- 
mended as the subject for study by a 
future committee with a wider scope. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION 
OF RECORDS 


The need for care and protection of 
records was urged by the committee 
on filing and preservation of records 
(Franklin Heydecke chairman) in its 
report. For economic reasons records 
to be retained and protected should be 
classified as to their relative impor- 
tance. First should come vital records 
such as capital-stock ledgers, registered 
bond and note ledgers, applications to 
and authorizations from regulatory 
bodies for issuance of securities, min- 
utes of stockholders’ and directors’ 
meetings, originals of franchises, gen- 
eral ledgers, cash books, vouchers, 
journals and original records of con- 
struction. Second, there should be 
included major operating records and 
such accounting records as can be 
reproduced without undue labor and 
expense. Third will come useful rec- 
ords which are important to carry on 
the business but the destruction of 
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which would not cripple or seriously 
hamper operation. 

A further consideration in connection 
with records which must be retained 
is that of insuring them against fire. 
Only a few companies have adopted 
this practice, but in one instance an 
electric light and power company 
carries approximately $250,000 on rec- 
ords housed at its main office. Another 
utility has protected itself in the 
amount of about $200,000, covering the 
cost of labor and material that would 
be involved in the reproduction of its 
office records. Rates for this class of 
insurance vary, but in one instance the 
cost was 123 cents annually per $100, 
based on a total of $400,000, and in 
another, where physical protection was 
not so good, about 174 cents. 


COMMITTEE ON CUSTOMERS’ RECORDS 
AND BILLING 


W. H. Cassell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on customers’ records and billing 
methods, presented a report containing 
a discussion, first, of advantages and 
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disadvantages of handling and billing 
customers’ accounts on other than a 
monthly basis. Only two companies 
have adopted this practice, but in both 
cases the economies effected over five 
years have been so satisfactory that 
neither company expects to revert to 
monthly billing of residential cus- 
tomers. In neither case has the num- 
ber of complaints or of bad debts in- 
creased appreciably, and the saving per 
customer is estimated at 75 cents to 


$1 a year. 
Efficiency methods, training and 
development of employees have, the 


report continued, an effect on the serv- 
ice to customers, and the committee 
presented in brief form an outline of 
several of the large metropolitan com- 
panies’ practices in the training of 
employees for clerical work and their 
plans for increasing efficiency in billing 
and collection. 


SECURITIES ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE 


Considerable study was given by the 
securities accounting committee (T. A. 
Wallace chairman) to the accounting 
problems which have grown out of 
customer-ownership activities. The 
following subjects were considered in 
detail: (1) The consolidated subscrip- 
tion contract form and _ subscription 
payment record; (2) methods of post- 
ing, balancing and controlling stock- 
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holders’ records where there is con- 
siderable activity in transfers of stock; 
(3) advisability of maintaining a 
signature card record for identification 
purposes; (4) forms and procedure 
used in reporting to the federal govern- 
ment stockholders who received more 
than $500 for the year 1923; (5) forms 
and methods used between member com- 
panies and their fiscal agents for re- 
cording of coupons paid and unpaid; 
(6) cremation of coupons periodically as 
compared with filing in coupon books 
until maturity of the bond issue; (7) 
forms and procedure necessary to re- 
place stock, bonds and coupons lost, 
destroyed or stolen; (8) procedure for 
handling of mutilated bonds and cou- 
pons. Photographs of a number of 
forms used by member companies were 
shown and discussed in the report. 


COMMITTEE ON PAYROLL 
STANDARDIZATION 


A questionnaire was sent out by the 
payroll standardization committee (W. 
J. Vega chairman) to a selected list of 
260 central-station companies request- 
ing information regarding their prac- 
tice in handling time records and the 
preparation and payment of payrolls. 
Replies were received from 216 com- 
panies, and the information contained 
therein has been set up by the com- 
mittee in tabular and chart forms. The 
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committee’s work reveals a considerable 
lack of standardization in the method 
of handling payrolls, which indicates 
the need for further study. 


COMMITTEE ON PURCHASING AND 
STOREROOM ACCOUNTING 


The work of the purchasing and 
storeroom accounting committee (K. C. 
Campbell chairman) was divided into 
four parts dealing with definite sub- 
jects: (1) The control of*.investment 


‘in material and supplies was dealt with 


to show how the investment may be 
governed through co-operation between 
the departments ‘using stock and the 
stores department and the company’s 
executives. (2) New developments in 
keeping storeroom records and a de- 
scription of the stock record system 
used by one of the large companies 
were included, the outstanding features 
being the use of mechanical aids. in 
condensing, tabulating and arranging 
the entries for posting weekly to the 
stock records. (3) Under the head of 
“wagon stock” some of the difficulties of 
properly accounting for supplies in the 
field and an outline of one company’s 
method of handling this matter were 
given. (4) The importance of insuring 
and recording storage material which 
may be temporarily on hand in ware- 
houses was pointed out, and methods 
of protection were discussed. 
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Accurate Accounting Fundamental 


Needed in Legal, Commercial and Engineering Affairs— 
Accountant’s Place Defined—Accountant Expert for 
Headquarters Staff Is Recommended 


HOSE who attended the second 
accounting session on Wednesday 
afternoon listened to six excellent ad- 
dresses dealing with various phases of 
the accountant’s place in the industry. 

In presenting his subject C. C. 
Staehling of the University of Cali- 
fornia pointed out that double taxation 
arises from conflict of jurisdiction. Tax 
procedure should be revised wherever 
necessary to avoid double taxation, and 
the basis of assessment should be a 
fair measure of the ability to pay, he 
said. It is generally conceded that this 
should be net income. All taxes in a 
class should be treated with uniformity 
and equality, and this principle of uni- 
formity and equality should be ex- 
tended to federal tax procedure. 

The accountant is indispensable, said 
P. S. Arkwright, Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, for it is upon account- 
ing that every activity of business 
depends. Every one passes on the 
accuracy of the accountant’s work, and 
no one tolerates the slightest error. He 
made a plea for more recognition of the 
accountant who does his work silently 
and without acclaim. 

Five billion dollars’ worth of elec- 
trical appliances must be sold to appli- 
ance the home properly, said W. R. 
Putnam, chairman of the Commercial 
Section, in addressing the meeting. 
The accountant can help in this great 
undertaking, first, by finding ways and 
means of financing the utility or other 
agency to carry on this work and, 
second, by working out a method of 
handling deferred payments. 
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“Study of the public utility business 
brings out certain disturbing facts,” 
Mr. Putnam went on. “Continued high 
price levels for construction are raising 
each year our average unit investment 
costs. With some companies at least 
the type of business taken on is result- 
ing in decreasing load factor. Our 
activity in extending our distribution 
lines for the purpose of taking on addi- 
tional residential consumers, which has 
resulted during the past five years in 
increasing the number of our residen- 
tial customers more than 50 per cent, 
has resulted in materially reducing the 
average use of appliances in the homes, 
since our sale of appliances has not 
kept pace with this growth in residen- 
tial customers. This rapid expansion of 
service to residential customers has 
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resulted in many of our properties 
having approximately one-third of thei: 
total investment in distribution sys- 
tems. The study now being made of 
the problem of rural electrification wil! 
undoubtedly result in further heavy 
demands for’ similar investments. 
These trends of our business al! 
threaten to result either in higher rates 
for our service or in a decrease in the 
already fairly low rate of earnings on 
our investment. 

“These tendencies can be and are 
being offset, with many of our com- 
panies, by giving attention to the im- 
provement of load factor and the 
balancing of loads so that the valleys 
of our system load curves will be grad- 
ually filled and the relative peaks 
lowered through making special drives 
for the type of business necessary to 
attain this improvement in load factor. 

“Another reason for this concen- 
trated effort is the increasing popu- 
larity of electric securities among 
investors, and particularly among our 
customers, requiring on our part con- 
stant improvement in our business so 
as to retain the confidence of our cus- 
tomer partners. 

“A careful check-up of the business 
possibilities shows that we can reason- 
ably expect to double our present busi- 
ness as soon as our present customers 
and prospective customers are taking 
all the electric service which they can 
economically and feasibly use.” 

The effect upon general good will of 
accuracy in billing was stressed by M. 
S. Sloan, chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Section. The accounting depart- 
ment can do much to eliminate the red 
tape of delay which displeases the cus- 
tomer, he said. 

P. Liversidge, chairman of the 
Technical Section, said that the indus- 
try must face conditions in the future 
looking to the refinement of details in 
operating practice, and the accountant’s 
responsibility is to give the engineer 
clean and accurate records which will 
assist him in showing results. 

In rate cases before the federal 
courts it is not so much the company 
that is on trial as it is its records, 
H. M. Brundage, Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association, who also addressed 
the meeting, declared. Underlying 
accounting data must be able to with- 
stand the rigors of the federal court, 
and records should be so clear and 
accurate that they cannot be questioned. 
It is the weak spots in utility accounts 
and procedure that are the most vulner- 
able points of attack for the oppos- 
ing counsel. Courts seldom have an 
opportunity to judge the accuracy of 
accounts with the proper perspective, 
and carelessness or neglect may give 
the opposition an opportunity to have 
accounting records thrown out as eVl- 


dence. Rate cases have developed a 
great responsibility and impose 
stewardship on the accountant. The 
circle of evidence at hearings has 


narrowed down to the point where the 
burden of proofs rests primarily 0 
him, said Mr. Brundage. 

A resolution was adopted at the close 
of the meeting recommending to the 
executive committee that a man be 
placed on the headquarters staff of the 
N. E. L. A. to devote his entire time 1? 
accounting matters. 
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Commercial Sessions 


Studies by Committees Show Vast Fields for Load Building—Home Lighting Offers a Billion 
Dollar Revenue—Industrial Heating Should Equal Double the Motor Load—Domestic 
Refrigeration Has Arrived—$5,000,000,000 Market for Appliances 


ULL realization of the 
J mania of virtually 
untouched fields for new 
load development by the cen- 


tral-station industry char- 
acterized the Commercial 
Section sessions. The impor- 


tance to the industry as a 
whole of a continuous and 
productive sales program 
looking to the improvement of 
system load factors and con- 
sequent increased efficiency in 
the utilization of capital in- 
vestment was emphasized by 
Chairman W. R. Putnam. He 
pointed out that in the last 
five years many central sta- 
tion sales departments have 
been unable to devote their 
full attention to a constructive 
plan of selective load develop- 
ment, with the result that 
certain classes of business had 
of necessity to be accepted 
while other more desirable 
loads had in a measure been 
neglected. The time is now 
ripe, however, for every cen- 
tral station commercial 
department to launch a com- 
prehensive load-building program. Collectively the re- 
ports of the various commercial section sub-committees 
provide an excellent analysis of the possibilities for new 
business and ways and means by which the electric 
utilities can increase their load and revenue by addi- 
tional sales of energy. 

Without doubt the domestic electric refrigerator has 
arrived and from the studies made by this committee 
there is no longer a serious doubt as to the practicability 
of putting this device in the homes of residential cus- 
tomers. A number of manufacturers are putting out 
machines which are thoroughly reliable and upon which 
the service requirements are not unreasonable. The 
electric refrigerator will add an average of about $40 
per customer per year, and at present prices it is esti- 
mated that approximately 10 per cent of the present 
14,000,000 domestic users may be classed as good pros- 
pects, which indicates a possible addition to central 
station income of some $60,000,000. 

Lighting in all its branches holds unusual potentials 
for the sale of more electric energy and large quantities 
of equipment. Replacing the obsolete fixtures in resi- 
dences and bringing home lighting up to a moderate 
Standard will increase central station revenue by 
approximately $1,000,000,000. Industrial, street and 
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Chairman Commercial National Section 
N. E. L. A. 


commercial illumination also 
represent proportionately at- 
tractive prospects for de- 
velopment. The special 
reports of the lighting com- 
mittees form an_ excellent 
lighting sales manual in that 
they not only point out where 
new lighting loads can be 
obtained but also how a com- 
pany can plan a definite sales 
campaign. 

The much debated desira- 
bility of the electric range 
will soon be solved, as the 
electric cooking and heating 
committee is now making 
rapid progress in its tests of 
the electric range and water 
heater loads in the Northwest. 
While complete data are not 
yet available, indications so 
far are that the investment 
necessary to serve this class 
of business is not so high as 
is feared by some central-sta- 
tion men and the actual de- 
mand is much lower than had 
been supposed. These factors, 
together with a low cost for 
repair service, will remove 
the principal obstacle to range load development and 
enable companies to devote their time to actual selling. 

The industrial load, particularly utilization of energy 
for electric heating and process work, remains the larg- 
est single market for the sale of large blocks of power. 
The off-peak and high load factor characteristics of this 
business make it a most attractive load to the central- 
station company, and the power committee has reiter- 
ated and urged the necessity of commercial engineers 
specializing in their knowledge of electric heat appli- 
cations. The prospective heating load is estimated to 
be double that of the present power load, and as the 
annual revenue per kilowatt connected is approximately 
$75 as compared with $40 per kilowatt for motors its 
desirability is obvious. 

As much as has already been done in the sale of 
household electric appliances, it has been shown that 
only 4 per cent of the homes are fully applianced and 
80 per cent have less than two appliances. One com- 
pany serving a population of 500,000, taken as a typical 
example, estimates that it can increase its residential 
revenue by $1,000,000 during the current year through 
an active merchandising campaign. In many other 
cities parallel conditions and opportunities exist. 

Taken by and large, the work of the Commercial 
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Section this year shows that the potential possibilities 
for new load are to all intents and purposes unlimited, 
and that the means are ready at hand for the central- 
station sales departments to set about connecting it to 
Systematically organized 


the lines of their companies. 
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we ae a a 


Five-Billion-Dollar Appliance Business 


Awakened Interest in Domestic and Industrial Load Building— 
Salesmanship Necessary—Range Loads Offer Real 
Opportunity—Hurley Talks Merchandising 


HE Commercial Section began its 
meeting with the largest and most 
encouraging and inspiring session that 
has occurred for many years. Such was 
the enthusiastic opinion of half a dozen 
or more of the “old-timers” of the com- 
mercial branch of the industry who rose 
at the end of the meeting to pay tribute 
to the work of the appliance committee, 
the electric cooking and heating com- 
mittee and the industrial lighting com- 
mittee, whose reports were delivered on 
Tuesday afternoon. The session was 
also marked by a stirring keynote 
speech on merchandising electrical 
appliances by Edward N. Hurley. 
The opening address of the chairman, 
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W. R. Putnam, was very brief and 
devoted principally to pointing out the 
progress that has been made this year 
in increasing the interest of the geo- 
graphic sections in active work, co- 
ordinated with the national program, 
and appealing for a further expansion 
of geographic committee activities. 
The program of the industrial light- 
ing committee, representing central- 
station companies, manufacturers, job- 
bers, contractor-dealers and _ other 
interests concerned with the develop- 
ment of better illumination, the con- 
servation of eyesight and similar move- 
ments, was outlined by Chairman 
Joseph F. Becker, who discussed in 
detail the plans for the national adver- 
tising of the industrial lighting cam- 
paign which is to begin on September 1 
of this year. The status of the electric 
range survey now being conducted in 
the Northwest was described by Chair- 
man A. C. MecMicken of the electric 
cooking and heating committee. Details 
of this committee’s progress report are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 
According to A. M. Frost of Fresno, 
the cost of installing electric ranges is 


still the greatest barrier to sales. This 
cost, he said, averages at present $44.70 
on the Pacific Coast. Discussion 
brought out the fact that the average 
consumption per electrical range is 490 
kw.-hr. per month as against 400 kw.- 
hr. per year for light and other appli- 
ances. Lewis A. Lewis, Washington 
Water Power Company, said that the 
range load in Spokane is worth today 
$500,000 in actual annual revenue. 


MERCHANDISING ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


Opening with the statement that the 
study of merchandising is the greatest 
commercial and economic problem 
before the people of the United 
States today, E. N. Hurley, Hur- 
ley Machine Company, Chicago, made 
a strong appeal for consideration 
of the sales problems of the central- 
station industry. He outlined condi- 
tions in the electrical industry and 
indicated the place and responsibility 
of central stations in merchandising. 
He pointed out that electric light and 
power companies are now receiving 
$266,000,000 annually from the house- 
hold appliances used on their lines. If 
the appliances that are producing this 
revenue could be increased 20 per cent, 
the electric light and power companies 
of the country would receive from the 
use of these additional appliances, 
mostly on off-peak hours, $54,000,000 
annually, making a grand total of 
$320,000,000 yearly revenue from ap- 
pliances. This would be 6 per cent on 
more than $5,000,000,000 of the seven 
billion dollars now invested in public 
utilities in the United States. 

With millions of satisfied customers 
now using electrical appliances and a 
potential market of millions of others, 
together with the growing demand for 
the larger energy-consuming devices 
such as the electrical refrigerator, 
range and electrically heated -ironing 
machine, Mr. Hurley believed that the 
industry should have no difficulty in 
thus increasing its revenue 20 per cent. 
He urged that central-station compa- 
nies give more attention to their appli- 
ance sales department not only because 
of their load-building value but for 
the possible profits from merchandise 
sales. Illustrating the successful mer- 
chandising policies of some companies, 
Mr. Hurley said: 

“Executives of central stations that 
are merchandising are now paying 
special attention to cost accounting as 
applied to their merchandising and 
jobbing departments. Their rents, em- 
ployment of sales crews, advertising 
and other expenditures in connection 
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commercial departments, fully manned with competent 
salesmen, backed up by sufficient and sympathetic ex- 
ecutive authority will solve the selling problem of the 
central-station industry. 
and the industry knows the goals to be sought. 


The field has been surveyed 


with the operation of appliance depart- 
ments are provided for under budget 
systems. Keen interest is taken in 
the rate of turnover of their inven- 
tories, as, in the successful operation 
of a retail store, this one phase is of 
vital importance. 

“Managers are giving as much atten- 
tion to the appearance and details of 
their retail stores as they have in years 
gone by to their plants, distributing 
systems and substations. They are 
setting an example for proper sign, 
window and commercial illumination in 
their own stores for the rest of the 
merchants in their respective communi- 
ties to follow. In other words, they are 
taking their places where they right- 
fully belong, as merchants among mer- 
chants, and the thousands of their 
beautiful retail stores throughout the 
United States certainly reflect great 
credit upon the electrical industry. 

“They realize that this plan of pro- 
cedure is doing much to build up local 
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sentiment and favorable public opinion, 
and a profitable merchandising busi- 
ness at the same time.” 

The report of the appliance commit- 
tee was presented as a combined address 
and demonstration, the purpose being 
to show the value of appliance load and 
to indicate the fundamentals of sales 
policy in practice. Strong purpose is 
the first essential of a sales campaign, 
said Chairman Thomas W. Berger, and 
appliance selling is not keeping pace 
with the growth of the industry because 
central stations are not thoroughly 
“sold” on the merits of appliances as a 
load and as merchandise. 

To determine in actual practice the 
influence of appliance load on residence 
income, a detailed survey has been 
made this year in Cincinnati by the 
study of one hundred accounts of mini- 
mum or small-bill customers whose bills 
had suddenly increased. Vice-chairman 
T. L. Phillips of Cincinnati presented 
the findings in a series of extremely 
interesting charts and gave a dra- 
matic demonstration of the logic of 
developing domestic-appliance business 
that won tumultuous applause and 4 
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rising vote of thanks. This analysis is 
abstracted on other pages of this issue 
of the ELECTRICAL WORLD. 

Having presented the logic of this 
appliance business, Chairman Berger in 
an inspiring address outlined methods 
by which the business may be secured, 
analyzing the function of advertising in 
this field. 


John F. Gilchrist, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, in the 
general discussion which followed 


pointed out the benefit that comes with 
increased domestic-appliance loads in 
the improvement of load factor. S. D. 
Heed, Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, said that the heart of it all 
is salesmanship, for a man may have 
the best thing in the world to sell, but 
if he cannot sell it, the business is a 
failure. Earl E. Whitehorne, commer- 
cial editor ELECTRICAL WORLD, appealed 
for a broader purpose in appliance sell- 
ing that would set up a practical pro- 
gram for complete equipment of the 
home. The key to the situation, he 
said, will be to guide the public to 
recognize that the larger electrical 
equipment may be purchased when the 
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house is built and financed through the 
mortgage, and that the auxiliary 
smaller equipment can be financed 
through a regular program of budget 
appropriation that will bring the acqui- 
sition of these appliances in logical, 
sensible sequence. 

Chairman Putnam, indorsing Mr. 
Whitehorne’s suggestion, said that here 
lies one of the big problems for con- 
sideration next year. As evidence of the 
need for a more comprehensive program 
for the development of this field, he 
cited a recent study of 750 homes, the 
purpose being to determine to what 
extent appliances were installed. It 
was found that these homes were 
equipped only to the extent of 30 per 
cent. He estimated that at the present 
rate of progress it will take thirty 
years fully to equip the homes now on 
the lines throughout the country with- 
out regard to the new houses that will 
be added and new appliances that will 
be introduced. Yet the development of 
this opportunity offers even at this 
date not less than five billion dollars in 
sales to the electrical industry in the 
United States. 





Domestic Electric Refrigeration Featured 


Possibilities of Increased Domestic Load Analyzed— 
Work of Geographic Divisions Commended— 
Industrial Heating Load Growing 


LECTRIC refrigeration occupied 

the center of the stage in the 
second session of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, discussion centering around prac- 
tical sales and service methods for 
developing this enormous field. 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The session opened with a report of 
the committee on customer relations, 
F. F. Kellogg chairman. As in pre- 
ceding years, this committee has issued 
monthly bulletins under the title of 
“Service Suggestions,” and these were 
published with the committee report. 
The subjects of the bulletin were se- 
lected as representing various practices 
which have been successfully tried by 
member companies for improving serv- 
ice and customer relations. The report 
emphasized that the company’s relations 
with its customers are based chiefly on 
the continuous and efficient supply of 
light and power furnished and on the 
treatment of the customers by the com- 
pany’s employees. In order to improve 


the relations between the customers and 
employees the committee recommended 
that all employees be instructed thor- 


oughly in the policies of the company 
and on how to meet the public to their 
own and the company’s advantage. 

E. W. Lloyd, Chicago, in the discus- 


sion on this report stressed the im- 
portance of attention to the appearance 
of the men who represent the company. 


M. R. Griffith, Boston, pointed out that 
the chief contact between the em- 
Ployees and the public is made by those 
employees who receive the least train- 
Ing in the proper attitude to maintain. 
It is easy enough, he said, to tell the 
employee to be polite and to keep him- 
self clean, but this means one thing to 
the repairman and another thing to the 


counter clerk. Instructions should 
therefore be made exceedingly specific. 

George E. Miller, Cleveland, pre- 
sented briefly the report of the re- 
frigeration committee, outlining the 
scope of the investigation which has 
been made. He placed particular em- 
phasis on the fact that a certral-station 
company cannot afford to experiment in 
refrigeration, but should make its se- 
lection of a machine on the basis of 
known facts. The light and power in- 
dustry, he held, is vitally concerned 
that the manufacturers of electric ma- 
chinery should prosper and build up re- 
frigeration on a firm basis. 


REFRIGERATION COMMITTEE REPORT 


The committee has made a care- 
ful study of the commercial aspects of 
electric refrigerating machines for use 
in homes and of small commercial in- 
stallations, such as ice-cream cabinets, 
soda fountains, water coolers, etc. One 
of the outstanding developments of 
the past year has been the progress 
made along lines of standardization by 
refrigerator manufacturers who have 
been longest in the field. A direct re- 
sult has been a concentration of effort 
toward quantity production, with a con- 
sequent reduction in prices, on the part 
of at least two manufacturers who are 
producing self-contained domestic units 
which sell at approximately $250. Serv- 
ice records also indicate a very material 
improvement in the performance of the 
electrical equipment applied to the small 
unit today as compared with the rec- 
ords of two or three years ago. The 
refrigerator machine manufacturers 
still complain that the motors offered 
to them are not entirely satisfactory 
for this service. Central-station com- 
panies are also interested in this ques- 
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tion as it affects continuity of service 
of the refrigerating unit and also the 
starting current, efficiency and power 
factor of these motors. 

It was suggested by the committee 
that the refrigerator manufacturers ap- 
point a committee of their own to draft 
general specifications covering motor 
requirements for this service, with a 
view to having the electric motor man- 
ufacturers build a motor suitable for 
the exact requirements and which could 
sell at a price which the refrigerator 
manufacturer can afford to pay. It is 
encouraging to note that thermostat 
performance has been much improved 


and is in general commercially satis- 
factory. 


SERVICING PARAMOUNT 


_The committee emphasized the neces- 
sity of providing adequate servicing 
facilities. Any central-station com- 
pany engaged in promoting refrigera- 
tion should make certain that a service 
department is established with suffi- 
cient trained personnel to insure that 
proper attention is given to service calls 
day and night. It appears that such a 
department should be maintained 
twenty-four hours a day in order to 
promote refrigeration in the home and 
to make it an unqualified success. Much 
advertising has been sent out by new 
and comparatively unknown manufac- 
turers of refrigerators in which almost 
impossible claims are made. The com- 
mittee has discouraged this practice by 
requesting authentic data concerning 
such machines and, failing to obtain 
such information, it has taken steps to 
stop the circulation of unwarranted 
statements. 

As part of the report, A. D. McLay 
presented a very comprehensive and 
complete description of the principles 
of electromechanical refrigeration and 
its effect on the preservation of food. 
He pointed out the various applications 
of refrigeration and the proper tem- 
perature and conditions. 

Methods of selling and servicing do- 
mestic refrigeration were discussed by 
E. W. Lloyd, who pointed out that the 
first consideration of the central sta- 
tion in developing this business should 
be to insure the users continuous use 
of the apparatus by prompt and expert 
service. Household electric refrigera- 
tion cannot be sold on a door-to-door 
canvass basis, and it is absolutely 
essential that high-class, well-trained 
salesmen be employed. It has been 
found that the average salesman used 
for the sale of small appliances and 
what are known as high-pressure appli- 
ance men will not work to advantage 
in the sale of a product of this class. 

A study of fifty-eight replies to a 
questionnaire on servicing costs brought 
out the fact that not a single company 
has definite data. Estimates given 
range from $2 to $10 for one machine 
a year and the average was $4.40. 

Records of operation of domestic ma- 
chines analyzed by W. E. Clement show 
wide discrepancies as to cost of servic- 
ing, so that it is difficult to draw any 
general conclusion. One company hav- 
ing seventy-two machines in service 
had no expense for servicing the first 
year. The second year it was $2.88; 
third year, $5.47; fourth year, $4.05, 
and fifth year, $7.51. Another company 
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reported the total cost of installing 179 
machines as $5,108.88, or an average of 
$28.50 per machine. The total cost for 
servicing 152 machines for this same 
company averaged $13.86 per year per 
machine. 

In presenting data for and descrip- 
tions of different types of refrigerators 
now available R. H. Tillman included a 
list of machines that are considered suc- 
cessful commercially as well as some 
which are still in the development stage. 
At the time of preparing the report 
there was a total of 66,780 of the 
domestic-type machines in _ service 
throughout the country. These were of 
the makes and number shown in 
Table I. 

A comparison of the cost of electrical 
energy and ice for domestic refrigera- 
tion was made by A. D. McLay and is 
given in Table II. 
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The annual consumption used in these 
calculations was 956 kw.-hr. per year 
and the average demand 300 watts, in- 
dicating 3,187 hours’ use of the demand 
per year. The average rate in forty- 
two widely scattered cities is 5.3 cents, 
thus showing an average return of 
$168.91 per year per kilowatt of de- 
mand. 

A report on tests of domestic refrig- 
erations by R. R. Young included exten- 
sive data which were tabulated in the 
report. It covered the method of mak- 
ing tests on motors, cabinet insulation 
and door leakage and, the mechanical 
parts of the machine. Time did not 
permit the complete analysis of the 
data presented, and it was suggested 
by the committee that it continue its 
work so that it may be in position 
to present definite recommendations and 
conclusions. , 

The field of application for a small 
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TABLE I—DOMESTIC REFRIGERATORS IN 
ACTUAL USE 
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commercial-type refrigerating unit was 
discussed by G. E. Miller, who pointed 
out that it has an almost unlimited 
scope and that among the successful 
applications are ice-cream cabinets, 
soda fountains, water coolers, soft-drink 
coolers, small dairies, groceries, etc. 
The ice-cream cabinet has been stand- 
ardized to a greater extent than any 
of the other commercial applications. 
However, methods for marketing and 
servicing this equipment differ widely 
throughout the country and are deter- 
mined somewhat by the policies of ice- 
cream manufacturers prior to the ad- 
vent of the mechanical refrigerator. 

Angus McLay, Detroit, asserted that 
the average cost of ice in forty-two 
cities is 60 cents per 100 Ib. and that 
the total cost of ice in a test refrigera- 
tor was $84, as compared with $64 for 
the same ice box when equipped with 
an electric refrigerating unit. G. W. 
Dwelly, Kelvinator Company, Detroit, 
congratulated the committee and said 
that the manufacture of electric re- 
frigerators will this year pass the total 
sales of electric ranges. He estimated 
that there would be 75,000 domestic re- 
frigerators sold this year and 25,000 ice- 
cream cabinets. This means $500,000 
added to the central-station revenue 
this year and a total of $3,000,000 an- 
nual revenue on all refrigerators so far 
sold. He stressed the fact that adver- 
tising and publicity are of great help, 
but, he insisted, personal salesmanship 
is vital and the salesman should be a 
specialist and not a general utility man 
who is selling everything. 

“The average central-station man 
still feels that a refrigerator costs too 
much,” said Mr. Dwelly, “but anything 
that you do not know anything about 
costs too much. Forty years ago no 
one could have sold a motor car for 
$1,500 when a horse and buggy was the 
standard and could be purchased for 
$200.” 

G. E. Durban, Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, said that the time has 
arrived when it is no longer necessary 
for manufacturers to sell the idea of 























TABLE II—COMPARISON OF ELECTRIC ENERGY AND ICE FOR DOMESTIC REFRIGERATION 
Not including interest and depreciation: 
Cost of ice for domestic use, per 100]b......... $0.60 
Cost of electricity for domestic use, per kilowatt-hour, cents..............- 5.3 
Maintenance on machine, per year....... $15.00 
[ee—-14,400 Ib. x 60 cents e. ; ~ Se $86. 40 
Cost of electricity for machine (956 kw.-hr. x 5.3 cents) + $15 maintenance $65. 66 
Including interest and depreciation: Total py 
ea Ee ; Depreci- Total : Ice or Total 
First Cost Interest ation Fixed Cost Service Electricity Operation Cost 
Ice ..+. $170.00 $10.20 $25.50 eee. | sacac’ $86. 40 $86.40 $122.10 
Machine*.... 465.00 27.907 38.00 65.90 $15.00 50. 66 65.00 131.56 
* Includes machines at $296, installed, plus cabinet at $170. 
t Depreciation on cabinet figured at 5 per cent and on machine at. 10 per cent. 4: Je 
Note—These figures are based on averages for forty-two cities and will vary in different localities with the 


wtual cost of ice and electricity. 
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the value of the load to the central- 
station industry. The manufacturer is 
now chiefly concerned in finding out 
how he may best co-operate with the 
utility man. Companies who merchan- 
dise need specialists and an adequate 
force of salesmen with a good man to 
direct the staff. It is important that 
this man keep in touch with the 
contractors and architects ro that provi- 
sion will be made for electric refrigera- 
tors as houses are built and wired. 
Companies that do not merchandise can 
also help the situation greatly by dis- 
playing and advertising refrigeration 
on an ideal basis. Close co-operation 
is needed, and central-station com- 
panies must establish sales policies that 
will insure fair competition regardless 
of who does the selling. 

There is no question that ten million 
refrigerators will be sold in America 
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during the next ten years, according to 
H. G. Seaber, Servel Corporation, New 
York. The speed with which this mar- 
ket will be developed, he said, depends 
largely on how much support the re- 
frigération industry receives during the 
pioneering period. 

J. R. Lovejoy, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, told of a number of 
recent luncheon meetings at which 
Charles R. Coffin gathered together 
prominent men of the central-station 
industry to discuss the value of the 
electric refrigerator to the stockholders 
of the central-station companies. The 
electric refrigerator, Mr. Lovejoy said, 
is bringing a new era in the develop- 
ment of electricity in the home, and 
it comes at a good time to assist the 
public utility in meeting the high cost 
of rendering service under present 
conditions. 


POWER COMMITTEB 


In presenting the report of the power 
committee, V. M. F. Tallman, Boston, 
threw on the screen a chart showing 
the comparative activities in different 
sections of the country that are being 
directed toward power research. In 
the East Central Geographic Division, 
the Pacific Coast and New England far 
greater attention is being given the 
power field than elsewhere in the coun- 
try. This, Mr. Tallman said, is the 
result of active leadership locally. He 


appealed for the service of more young 
men in this branch of the business. 
All the sub-committees of the power 
committee have this year published 
The industrial heating 


serial reports. 
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sub-committee (Wirt S. Scott chair- 
man) compiled and published composite 
notes, developed at the various indus- 
trial electric heating courses, a survey 
on industrial electric heating loads in 
the United States, data on industrial 
electric heating installations and an 
index to all articles appearing in tech- 
nical publications regarding industrial 
electric heating. One of the important 
activities of this committee during the 
year was an exhibit of industrial elec- 
tric heating equipment before the 
American Society for Steel Treating in 
Boston in September, 1924, at which the 
attendance was 50,000 and central- 
station representatives obtained active 
leads for a prospective load of 10,000 
kw. A similar exhibit has been author- 
ized for October, 1925, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Another national industrial electric 
heating school was held by this com- 
mittee in co-operation with the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady and 
Pittsfield. This committee is acting as 
a research department for the central- 
station industry, and the results ob- 
tained from its efforts so far indicate 
that companies whose men have actively 
served on. the committee during the 
past few years have been the companies 
which have successfully obtained indus- 
trial heating business in large volume. 
Central-station company executives are 
particularly urged by this committee 
to detail at least one man _in their 
power sales department to specialize on 
a practical application of» industrial 
heating. It is felt that the possibilities 
of this load as a revenue producer are 
by no means fully appreciated, and the 
field is still less than 5 per cent 
saturated. 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


The commercial electric cooking sub- 
committee (A. M. Lloyd chairman) is a 
new one this year and was organized 
to give more attention to this class of 
load. This committee has under prep- 
aration a complete series of reports 
covering the different phases of desir- 
ability of commercial electric cooking 
load to the power company, how to 
organize a_ sales department, sales 
plans, typical successful installations, 
load characteristics, rates involved and 
proper installation of equipment, con- 
struction for successful operation and 
servicing. In addition, this committee 
will organize in Chicago a commercial 
electric cooking school similar to schools 
on industrial heating and will also work 
In conjunction with schools and _ uni- 
versities which have formed classes of 
instruction. Another activity of this 
committee will be close personal con- 
tact with hotel and restaurant associa- 
tions and also the reprinting and dis- 
tribution in pamphlet form of helpful 
articles published in the technical and 
trade press. 

Geographic divisions of the power 
committee have prepared reports on 
different subjects of particular interest 
to the industry at this time. These in- 
clude studies of competitive power 
Costs, power factor, rates, load-factor 
'mprovement, relations with consulting 
engineers and similar topics. Copies of 
these papers may be obtained from 
Chairman Tallman. 

he motor ratings sub-committee was 
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carried over from the previous year to 
represent the Commercial Section in 
consideration of this question with man- 
ufacturers and other associations. It 
made the following recommendations: 

(a) Motor ratings should be pred- 
icated on 105 deg. C. copper tempera- 
ture and 90 deg. C. observable by 
thermometer. 

(b) The nameplate should specify the 
normal output capacity at an ambient 
temperature of 40 deg. C. with supple- 
mentary output capacity at an ambient 
of 25 deg. C. 

(c) The mechanical and electrical de- 
sign should be such as to conform to 
these ratings. 

On March 25, 1925, at a meeting be- 
tween representatives of the Power 
Club, the N. E. L. A. and the Associated 
Edison Companies it was_ tentatively 
agreed, subject to comfirmation by the 
Power Club at its May meeting, that 
motors would be designed for 40 deg. C. 
normal rating, and supplemental rating 
data on a 25 deg. C. basis is to be 
given to qualified persons, with a trial 
period agreeable to the industry. 

If after the conclusion of the trial 
period there are no faults to be found 
with the supplemental data, then these 
supplemental data are to be put on the 
nameplate and made a part of the rat- 
ing as originally recommended and re- 
quested by the N. E. L. A. 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


A. T. Waterfall, vice-president Dodge 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, told of 
the experience of that company with 
central-station service. The Dodge 
company consumes two million dollars’ 
worth of electric power annually, 
having 12,000 hp. in motors installed. 
This company formerly operated its 
own plant; then an accident happened, 
and the company realized the advantage 
of dependable central-station service. 
The central-station industry, Mr. 
Waterfall said, is relatively where the 
automobile industry was when it was 
manufacturing cars that had to be 
cranked by hand. The automobile com- 
panies went through all the stress in 
the development of the _ self-starter 
which the electrical industry must face 
in working out the problems of elec- 
trical refrigeration and industrial elec- 
tric heating. The American public is 
very intelligent however, and when it 
finds out how much electric refrigera- 
tion and industrial electric heat can do 
the market will develop rapidly. The 
consumer, the speaker said, expects 
the central station to maintain on its 
staff the best brains that it is possible 
to obtain, to advise the public in the 
use of the service, and to the extent 
to which this staff is proficient and 
helpful the company will prosper. There 
is no reason, in Mr. Waterfall’s opinion, 
why the customer should not have a 
lively sense of appreciation of the fact 
that his interests and those of the 
utility are one, but in most cases the 
utility management will have to con- 
vert the consumer to the recognition 
of this relationship. 


jNDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC HEATING 
COMMITTEE 


During the last year the industrial 
heating committee (Wirt S. Scott chair- 
man) compiled and issued a publication 
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made up of extracts from the original 
notes made by central-station power 
salesmen while attending the industrial 
heating schools given by the Westing- 
house and General Electric companies. 
As there are no textbooks on this sub- 
ject, these notes should be useful to 
every central-station power sales de- 
partment. The potential field for in- 
stallation of industrial heating equip- 
ment is discussed, and the value of this 
load to the central-station company is 
pointed out. 

The tendency of the average person 
is immediately to discuss the question 
of industrial electric heating versus 
heating with fuels on a B.t.u. basis. In 
most cases such a comparison is not 
favorable for electricity. It is on a 
comparison of over-all efficiencies, and 
not on thermal efficiencies, that a deci- 
sion should be made. 

In considering the over-all efficiency 
of a heating process the following ad- 
vantages of electricity can be named: 
Better product; fewer “rejects”; quicker 
production; elimination of waste heat, 
fumes and noise; less labor; accurate 
temperature control; lower mainte- 
nance; economy of floor space; saving 
in investment; ability to control the 
temperature of the source of heat. 
Many or all of these advantages may 
apply to a given heating process. It 
may be difficult to express some of 
them in values of dollars and cents, yet’ 
they may be of great weight in making 
a decision as to the type of heating to 
be used for a given process. It is well 
to remember that the heating cost of 
an article is probably only a small part 
of the total production cost. Therefore 
a small increase in the heating cost will 
make a very small percentage of in- 
crease in the total cost. 

Central-station companies, the com- 
mittee said, are inclined to think of 
industrial electric heating in terms of 
200-kw. furnaces and other heating in- 
stallations of similar large size. Such 
loads are usually very desirable; how- 
ever, installations made up of small 
heating units are probably easier to 
obtain and in the aggregate will furnish 
a better source of revenue. Most fac- 
tories are possibilities for small heat- 
ing units, whereas the possibilities for 
large heating furnaces are relatively 
fewer. Central stations have spent a 
great deal of time and money to get 
domestic appliances on their lines. Such 
appliances with an average wattage of 
about 250 are used only a few hours a 
month. Small industrial heating appli- 
ances with about the same average 
wattage capacity will operate on the 
lines for about 200 hours a month. Al- 
though the rate for the latter load is 
probably less, yet it can be seen that 
it is a very desirable load to obtain. 

Nearly every factory has some heat- 
ing process. Although in many cases it 
is not feasible to perform the processes 
electrically, there are a vast number of 
cases where electricity can and will 
replace the present means of heating. 
Care must be taken to recommend elec- 
tric heating only where it will work out 
satisfactorily. 

It was pointed out that from all indi- 
cations the available heating load was 
about three times the present power 
load. This load would be virtually at 
unity power factor and in a great many 
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cases would come at the time when the 
central stations would need it, i.e., at 
night. 

These heating loads may be off-peak 
to a large extent, and in many cases 
24-hour service will be required. Very 
few installations will give poor load 
factor. 

There is at the present time sufficient 
standard apparatus of all kinds on the 
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market to electrify at least 50 per cent 
of the applications. The type of man 
to handle industrial heating should be 
both an engineer and a salesman. A 
pure engineer would probably go too 
much into detail and spoil his chances of 
sale, while the salesman would be apt 
to rush things through so fast that the 
customer would not be properly con- 
vinced from the operating point of view. 


Lighting Offers Large Profitable Load 


Raising Standards of Home Illumination Would Add Nearly 
a Billion Dollars Revenue—Constructive Study 
of Electric Transportation 


HAT the most profitable load a 

central station can develop and the 
one in which there is the greatest field 
for building volume is residence light- 
ing was the contention of M. Luckiesh, 
National Lamp ‘Works, .who presented 
the report of the residence lighting 
committee before the third session of 
the Commercial Section, . Thursday 
afternoon. The transportation commit- 
tee presented its study of the possi- 
bilities in developing the electric truck 
as an off-peak load. 

To broaden the market for electric 
trucks, the transportation committee 
(B. J. Martin chairman) has under- 
taken its development on a national 
scale. It was believed that electric 
truck promotion could neversbe success- 
ful so long as it remained restricted to 
metropolitan cities like New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. Through the 
efforts of the national committee a 
great deal of interest has been stirred 
up in nearly all of the geographic divi- 
sions of the association. Within the last 
year electric truck bureaus have been 
established by central-station companies 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati and Minne- 
apolis with competent persons in 
charge. 

The publicity sub-committee (W. Van 
C. Brandt chairman) has devoted much 
of its energy to encouraging a better 
appreciation of the electric vehicle by 
central-station companies as an addi- 
tion to their load and as a suitable 
transportation unit for their own use. 

The principal activity of the trans- 
portation engineering sub-committee 
(H. S. Meese chairman) has been han- 
dling legislative matters. In forty-two 
of the states 2,100 motor-truck bills 
were introduced, a thousand of which 
had some bearing on electric trucks. 
Only nine of these passed and in but 
two cases was adverse legislation en- 
acted. Definite progress has been made 
in persuading a number of central- 
station companies to adopt electric 
trucks in part af least for their trans- 
portation requirements. Careful rec- 
ords of performance of these trucks 
are being kept, and it is expected that 
this will have an important influence 
in persuading central-station men of the 
adaptability of electric transportation 
to their requirements and the desira- 
bility of the charging load. Eighty-five 
central-station companies are listed as 
at present using electric trucks to a 
greater or less extent for their own 
work. 

E. W. Lloyd, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, decried the falling off of at- 


tendance at Commercial Section meet- 
ings, suggesting that an attempt be 
made to find the cause, and, if possible, 
eradicate it. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that convention programs 
should not contain parallel sessions of 
the commercial and public ‘relations 
sections. 


LIGHTING COMMITTEE 


The scope of activities intrusted to 
the lighting committee (C. C. Munroe 
chairman) has been: (1) To promote 
the appreciation of the present and 
potential value of lighting to the elec- 
trical industry; (2) to collect, analyze 
and disseminate information concerning 
lighting practice; (3) to promote light- 
ing sales. This work was carried on by 
various sub-committees. 

Developments in lighting equipment 
and practice, as reported by Sub-com- 
mittee Chairman George Stickney, show 
no radical changes or new principles in 
lighting. Recent advancement has con- 
sisted largely in the tendency toward 
use of higher intensities of light and 
refinement of equipment. In commer- 
cial lighting there is an evident desire 
to have lighting units give pleasing re- 
sults considering both illumination and 
the fixtures. Efficiency is not so im- 
portant as attractive appearance. Show- 
window reflectors are being used for 
500-watt lamps and color and spot-light 
effects are more extensively employed. 
Showcase lighting is receiving more at- 
tention and is especially favored by the 
merchants. It offers a long-hour load 
which compares favorably with other 
commercial lighting. 

There is a tendency in industrial 
lighting to increase intensities which 
represent increased sales of equipment 
and also power consumption. Residence 
lighting shows a general trend toward 
the use of shaded lamps, wall brackets 
and portable equipment, together with 
a constantly increasing demand for 
lamps of higher wattage. 

A special report on street and high- 
way lighting is being prepared by the 
sub-committee on this activity. Traffic 
control by means of electric signaling 
devices is receiving wide attention and 
is an important consideration for every 
central-station company. In the light- 
ing of signs and billboards the use of 
larger sizes of lamps and the various 
methods of producing color are becom- 
ing more and more popular. A com- 
paratively recent development is the 
possibility of the use of electric signs 
for interior advertising. For hotels, 
department stores and large buildings 
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indoor electric signs are particularly 
effective for the merchants and offer a 
profitable long-hour load to the central- 
station company. 

School-lighting standards have risen 
greatly in the past few years, and in 
this connection the code of lighting 
school buildings has been approved by 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee and it is recommended that 
it be placed in effect nationally as soon 
as possible. 


ILLUMINATION DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


A study of central-station illuminat- 
ing engineering departments reported 
by J. P. Campbell, chairman of sub- 
committee, shows the need of such an 
organization in every electric light and 
power company. The extent of this 
organization will depend, of course, on 
whether the company serves small com- 
munities or is operated in a large met- 
ropolitan territory. The basic prin- 
ciples of operation will be the same in 
either case, but details will vary some- 
what. To conduct such a department 
the following general recommendations 
are made: 

1. Set aside a portion of newspaper 
advertising to be used for better 
lighting. 

2. Make use of company’s publication 
te educate employees to better lighting. 

8. Have local men keep in constant 
touch with building operations and sub- 
mit lighting recommendations. 

4. Have illuminating engineer work 
with architects or builders on lighting 
problems. 

5. Carry on educational work among 
merchants and industries by arranging 
for talks and demonstrations to be 
given before civic and commercial asso- 
ciations. 

6. Encourage the confidence of the 
contractors and have them get advice 
on lighting questions. 

7. Do not expect results over night, 
but rather look for a gradual raising of 
lighting standards throughout the ter- 
ritory. 

8. Keep everlastingly at it. A con- 
stant effort twelve months in the year 
will produce most satisfactory results. 


LIGHTING SALES METHODS 


Sub-committee Chairman P. B. Zim- 
merman has prepared a report of re- 
sults obtained by various companies 
having lighting campaigns during the 
past year. Information is compiled 
from answers to 193 questionnaires, 
and the results obtained from various 
campaigns are shown as follows: 

Kitchen-lighting campaigns were con- 
ducted in 106 cities. Units to the num- 
ber of 332,505 were sold, and increased 
revenue to the central station was 
$1,181,608,09. These companies serve 
3,000,000 customers, or 25 per cent of 
all wired homes. [If all the other com- 
panies were to duplicate this, the total 
increased revenue per year would be 
$4,726,000. Portable-lamp campaigns 
were conducted by nineteen companies. 
Returns from these show 29,017 lamps 
sold and increased annual revenue 0 
$185,111.60. It was found that the 
higher the price the greater the variety 
of equipment and shades demanded by 
the customer. Cheaper standardized 
fixtures were more easily sold. Refix- 
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turing campaigns have been few in 
number but more are planned to follow 
up the home-lighting essay contest. 


These will be conducted jointly by 
dealers, electric leagues and manufac- 
turers. 

Relamping campaigns have been used 
to some extent. A large number of 
sockets are empty and many have 
burned-out lamps. It is estimated that 
an increase of 25 watts per active 
socket means $2 additional revenue per 
year. The utility light is a fixture of 
steel and glass or a common “RLM” 
dome with 150-watt bowl-enameled 
lamp equipped with plug and loop to 
be used wherever needed. This is a 
new project but has considerable merit. 
Nineteen store-lighting campaigns were 
conducted, in which 19,648 units were 
sold. The increased revenue, including 
in some cases that earned from units 
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sold by other concerns, totaled $293,- 
271.04. 

Virtually every company active in 
store-lighting campaigns is enthusiastic, 
and many are planning more campaigns 
in the fall. Sign-lighting campaigns 
offer an excellent opportunity for 
central-station activity. Fifty thousand 
electric signs were erected in 1924, or 
an increase of 20 per cent over 1923, 
yet only eight companies have reported 
any real work in this activity. The 
average sign socket consumes $1 worth 
of energy a year, and it costs the cus- 
tomer only $3 to buy and install the 
socket. Industrial lighting was not fea- 
tured by this committee as a new com- 
mittee of the Commercial National Sec- 
tion has been formed to take up the 
subject in its entirety. 

Co-operative work among the various 
branches of the industry was highly 
recommended. Lighting activities of a 
broader scope can be engaged in pro- 
vided the electric leagues, clubs, asso- 
ciations and central stations work to- 
gether. Mutual benefit to all will re- 
sult and the lighting standards of the 
country as a whole will improve. 

It is believed that too much emphasis 
cannot be put upon the fact that the 
publie’s appreciation of better illumina- 


tion, and its acceptance of the improved 
Practice, depends almost entirely upon 
its being educated along these lines. 
Such education can only be accom- 


plished through the many local links of 
the electrical chain. 

' A special analysis of residential light- 
Ing by M. Luckiesh, based on the home- 
lighting contest primers, is abstracted 
elsewhere in this issue of the ELEC- 
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TRICAL WORLD. This analysis indicates 
that there is approximately one billion 
dollars’ worth of wiring to be done in 
order to meet the requirements of a 
conservative ideal in lighting the home. 
Clark Baker, “National Mazda” sales 
division of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal., reported on the 
two lighting schools conducted in Cali- 
fornia last year. He said the schools 
were primarily for contractors, esti- 
mators and jobbers’ salesmen, though 
other branches of the electrical indus- 
try were also represented. Certain rec- 
ommendations as to organization were 
made for a continuation of this activity 
over the country during the coming 
association year. Julia Groo, Portland, 
Ore., winner of the national home- 
lighting contest, sketched the progress 
in artificial lighting and stressed the 
desirability of educating home makers 
to the possibilities of decorative and 
utilitarian lighting in the home. 


STREET AND HIGHWAY LIGHTING 
COMMITTEE 


The potential possibilities for im- 
provement in street lighting from the 
standpoint of better civic service, better 
business and better revenue were em- 
phasized in the report of the street and 
highway lighting committee (E. W. 
Lloyd chairman). Every company should 
see to it, the committee said, that the 
various functions in relation to street 
lighting are understood by those who 
have their execution in charge and that 
they use every effort to push this sys- 
tem in a manner somewhat as follows: 

Place the responsibility for develop- 
ing street-lighting business squarely on 
the shoulders of the commercial de- 
partment. The number of men allo- 
cated to this work in this department 
would depend entirely upon the size of 
the city. In very small communities 
the commercial manager himself might 
be called upon to handle the work. In 
larger places a specially trained man 
with considerable knowledge not only of 
selling the idea, but of the engineering 
phases, should have this work in hand, 
under the sales manager. This man 
should co-operate with the engineering 
and operating departments of the com- 
pany in developing the technical end of 
the plans. The sales department should 
be in constant touch with local business 
men’s associations and be ready to sub- 
mit ideas and estimates, with plans on 
any street-lighting development that 
might be brought up. 


CiTrES SHOULD FINANCE EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 


The committee suggested as a useful 
means of obtaining modern and orna- 
mental lighting in business and resi- 
dential districts the following: If the 
city issues improvement bonds to buy 
and install the poles and fixtures, fixed 
charges will not appear on the annual 
charge made against the city budget. 
The central-station charge will cover 
the cost of energy and service only. 
This method has been recently used in 
many cities whose tax-exempt bonds 
find a ready market at low rates of 
interest. The fact that the city owns 
the overhead equipment has tended to- 
ward stabilization, and there has been 
no indication that it suggests municipal 
generation, distribution and operation. 
In addition to the activities of the 
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cities themselves in installing street- 
lighting systems there are various 
methods for promoting the installation 
of ornamental street-lighting systems, 
the most successful of which has proved 
to be through local improvement asso- 
ciations or commercial clubs. Munici- 
palities cannot very well consider such 
lighting for relatively short distances, 
and if for the special benefit of the 
abutting property owners such an in- 
stallation is demanded, it would appear 
reasonable to expect that the property 
owners pay for the entire installation 
or perhaps the additional cost necessi- 
tated by the special installation. The 
recommended practice for street light- 
ing in which the streets of typical cities 
have been classified according to the 
lighting requirements was included in 
the committee’s report. 

During the past year many improved 
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street-lighting systems of magnitude 
have been completed or planned. Among 
the most noteworthy installations are 
those in Washington, D. C.; Indian- 
‘apolis, Ind.; Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Augusta, Ga. 

Progressive central-station companies 
are establishing systematic maintenance 
schedules for cleaning glassware, rang- 
ing from four to twelve times a year, 
depending on the location. The units 
are thoroughly washed with soap and 
water or some other cleansing com- 
pound. Lamps which have lived long 
beyond their rated life and in which the 
filament may have sagged or the bulb 
became blackened are removed from the 
circuit. 

An interesting part of this report is 
a street-lighting plan for a typical city 
submitted by the street-lighting de- 
partment of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois. This plan 
has been recommended by this company 
so that each city, town and village 
served from the company’s line can 
adopt a comprehensive and well-organ- 
ized street-lighting plan as a part of 
the general public improvement policy 
of the municipality. 

In discussing this report L. A. S. 
Wood, Westinghouse company, recom- 
mended a policy in which the munici- 
palities should be made to stand the 
investment in street lighting equip- 
ment so as to relieve central-station 
rates from the burden of supporting the 
fixed charges on this investment, 
thereby keeping the street lighting 
rates down so that more lighting could 
be purchased by the budget of the 
municipality. 
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Generation, Control, Switching 
and Protection 


Generator for 600,000 Volts Direct 
Current.—The device is a combination 
of kenotrons in series, with smoothing 
condensers, as shown by the accompany- 
ing circuit diagram. The four trans- 
former primaries, Pi, P:, Ps, Ps, are 
supplied with alternating current at 
75,000 volts, and the secondaries step 
this up so that the four pairs of keno- 
trons rectify the successive half waves, 
each giving 150,000 volts. The pur- 
pose of the one-to-one transformers, 
P;S; and P.S., is to insulate the end 
groups from ground. The device is to 
be used in combination with a suitable 
X-ray tube for producing certain radi- 


CONNECTIONS OF 600,000-VoLT 
GENERATOR 


ations, now obtainable only from ra- 
dium, to be used in therapeutic research. 
Other applications contemplated relate 
to studies of the constitution of matter. 
—Le Génie Civil, April 4, 1925. 

Solderless Cable Joint.—E.. DusAu- 
GceY.—A solderless cable joint for which 
a great many advantages are claimed 
has been recently introduced in France 
and seems to have given excellent re- 
sults in electrical and mechanical tests. 
A special tube is being furnished in 
various sizes, slightly larger than the 
cable diameter, made out of the same 
metal as the conductor. The ends of 
the cable to be joined are introduced 
from the left and the right into this 
tube, and by means of a special swedg- 
ing machine of very small compass and 
weight tube and cable ends are so 
tightly compressed and elongated as to 
cause an almost solid junction between 
the tube and the cable. For bimetallic 
cables, such as steel-aluminum or steel- 
copper, the inner steel core is first 
joined with a steel tube as described 
above, and then an aluminum or a cop- 
per tube is slipped over the finished 
steel joint and the cable is once more 
passed through the little swedging ma- 
chine. It is worth mentioning that in 
none of the many mechanical ruptur- 
ing tests has a cable ever pulled out of 
the tube, but that they all broke outside 
of the tube.— Revue Générale de l’Elec- 
tricité, May 2, 1925. 


Hydro-Electric Development and 
Steam Equipment 

Required 
Coal.—R. H. Parsons. — The 
has constructed a chart on the hori- 
zontal scale of which is plotted the 
kilowatts taken by a pulverizer, while 
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the vertical scale shows the quantity 
of coal crushed per hour. From this 
chart he develops an equation for de- 
termining this ratio, and from this 
he has calculated a table which gives 
the kilowatt-hours per ton of coal 
pulverized per hour.—Electrical Review 
(England), May 1, 1925. 


Solid-Injection Oil Engines. —R. 
HILDEBRAND.—The paper deals with the 
developments during the last two years 
in connection with a four-stroke-cycle, 
three-cylinder, heavy-oil engine of the 
solid-injection type.—Mechanical Engi- 
neering, April, 1925. 


Small Hydro-Electric Units.—In this 
long illustrated article, which runs 
through several issues, attention is 
given to the possibilities of plants of 
the order of 100 hp. Various available 
types of wheel are described. For very 
low heads the use of a vertical turbine 
with hydraucone is suggested, even in 
small sizes, and the arrangement is 
stated to be feasible with horizontal 
wheels, the outflowing water impinging 
against a vertical baffle plate or bulk- 
head. Among other topics discussed 
are methods of governing and consid- 
erations controlling the choice of unit. 
—Engineering (England), March 6, 20, 
April 3 and 24, 1925. 


World’s Largest Hydraulic Turbines. 
—Three 70,000-hp. units installed by 
the Niagara Falls Power Company to 
operate under a net effective head of 
213.5 ft. at 107.1 r.p.m. are the highest- 
powered prime movers yet installed. 
Each has carried a load of nearly 
84,000 hp. Their construction is de- 
scribed.—Power, May 26, 1925. 


Transmission, Substations and 
Distribution 


Mechanical Characteristics of Trans- 
mission Lines.—IV.—Insulators.—L. E. 
IMLAY.—In these two installments of 
a continued article the/electrical and 
mechanical requirements are reviewed. 
The several available dielectric mate- 
rials—porcelain, glass, wood and com- 
position—are then considered individ- 
ually. For several of them the com- 
position is given, with a tabulation of 
the physical characteristics and a dis- 
cussion of the effect of these character- 
istics on the behavior of an insulator 
made of the given material. Finally 
actual forms of earlier and modern 
insulators are described and illustrated. 
—Electric Journal, April and May, 
1925. 

Cost Estimates of Transmission 
Lines.—F. SeEtpL.—Electrical contrac- 
tors are frequently required to prepare 
on very short notice a fairly accurate 
cost estimate for a given transmission 
line for which only the right-of-way 
and some of the main data are given. 
This requires as a rule a very elaborate 
cost calculation by an experienced man, 
and even then, with the short time 
available, the final result will be only 
approximate. In this paper the author 
describes a method with which from 
given curves all the needed results can 
be obtained very quickly and with an 
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accuracy which more than suffices for 
a preliminary cost estimate. The data 
given are compiled for high-voltage, 
chain-insulator suspended copper con- 
ductors on square fabricated steel 
towers, but following the author’s 
methods similar curves can be readily 
constructed for any other conditions.— 
Elektrotechnik und Maschinenbau, April 
19, 1925. 


Units, Measurements and 
Instruments 


Ampere-Trough Experiment and Its 
Explanation by the Usual Electromag- 
netic Laws.—F. W. Grover, J. P. Das 
and J. H. TURNBULL.—This paper re- 
fers to a plea by Dr. Carl Hering in 
the Journal of the A. I. E. E. of Feb- 
ruary, 1923, for a revision of the 
fundamental laws of electromagnetic 
forces and to experiments described in 
that connection. Dr. Hering starts 
with the experiment in which a copper 
wire bridged across two parallel 
troughs of mercury moves outward from 
the battery when the circuit is closed, 
and he criticises the explanation that 
the circuit tends to enlarge itself. He 
cites the fact that if the position of the 
battery is reversed so that the troughs 
extend inward toward the battery the 
bridge still moves in the same direction, 
but this is now toward, not from, the 
battery. The authors call attention to 
Maxwell’s statement of the law, namely 
that “every portion of a circuit is acted 
on by a force urging it across the lines 
of magnetic induction so as to include 
a greater number of these lines within 
the embrace of the circuit,” and point 
out that in this form the law accounts 
for the observed phenomena. The ex- 
perimental arrangement is shown in 
the figure, in which the trough extends 
on both sides of GH. The results, 
which are given in detail, show that 
the force on the bridge wire is in ac- 
cordance with the law as stated by 
Maxwell, but that whether the move- 
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ment in response to this law increases 
or decreases the length of the path or 
the area of the loop depends on its 
initial position—Journal of Franklin 
Institute, March, 1925. 

Investigation by Electrolytic Means 
of the Magnetic Leakage of Salient 
Poles.—Part IV.—A. A. AHMED.— Pre- 
vious parts of this serial have dealt 
with an experimental method of in- 
vestigating magnetic leakage by anal- 
ogy, leading up to a discussion of the 
methods in use for calculating the 
magnetic leakage of salient poles, and 
suggestions for an alternative method, 
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which is treated mathematically in the 
present section. —World Power, April, 
1925. 


Motors and Control 


Synchronous Motor Applications.— 
JAMES F. BuRKE.—This paper is essen- 
tially descriptive and deals rather with 
the characteristics of the motors them- 
selves than with applications, though a 
number of the latter are shown in illus- 
trations. Structural features of very 
large low-speed machines are shown, 
and the synchronous induction motor is 
described.—Iron and Steel Engineer, 
April, 1925. 

Single-Phase Induction Motor.—L. M. 
PERKINS.—An abstract of this paper 
may be found in the ELECTRICAL WORLD 
report of the A. I. E. E. midwinter 
convention, February 21, 1925, on page 
393.—Journal of A. I. E. E., May, 1925. 


Adjustable -Speed Alternating - Cur- 
rent Motor with Shunt Characteristics. 
—H. C. Unu.—The three-phase motor 
here described is similar to the Schrage 
motor in principle, speed adjustment 
being secured by shifting the brushes 
of a commutated winding. The article 
gives the general characteristics of the 
machine, describes its construction and 
concludes with examples of its prac- 
tical application —General Electric Re- 
view, April, 1925. 


Heat Applications and Material 
Handling 


Electric Shovels.—D. J. SHELTON.— 
In discussing the application of electric 
power to large shovels the author com- 
pares the speed-torque characteristics 
of the steam engine, series motor on 
constant voltage and series motor on 
variable voltage, and shows that the 
last-named comes close to the first in 
the desirable feature of developing a 
certain limiting pull at which it can be 
stalled without injury, the speed rising 
as the load decreases. The possibili- 
ties of alternating-current and direct- 
current drive from constant-voltage 
lines are taken up. For’ shovel 
operations series motors have been gen- 
erally used, although separately excited 
shunt motors are now favored for 
crowding and swinging. On the eco- 
nomic side the steam shovel is stated to 
require 6 lb. of coal to handle one cubic 
yard of material, while the correspond- 
ing electrical power represents 2 Ib. 
against the higher first cost of the 
electric there is also to be credited a 
smaller number of man-hours per shift 
and a greater percentage of operating 
time. Other considerations that should 
govern the decision between steam and 
electric shovels are pointed out.—En- 
gineering and Mining Journal-Press, 
April 11, 1925. 


Electrophysics, Electrochemistry 
and Batteries 


Purification of Insulating Oils.—W. 
BoLLeR.—Comparative tests were made 
of cleaning transformer or switch oil 
with filter presses and by the centrifu- 
gal method. Other writers have found 
that very minute particles of water 
cannot be removed by the latter method, 
but it seems erroneous to consider the 
content of water as the only detrimen- 
tal component of oils. Foreign sub- 
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stances and air also contribute largely 
to low strength. It is a fact that cen- 
trifuging adds air to the oil, but the 
amount of oxygen introduced is actu- 
ally so small that it hardly affects the 
quality of the oil. Both methods are 
therefore well suited for a practical 
purification of oil.—Bulletin de l’Asso- 
ciation Suisse des Electriciens, April, 
1925. 


Illumination 


Isocandles and the Asymmetric Light- 
ing Unit.— FRANK BENFOoRD. — The 
usual method of plotting photometric 
data by means of plane distribution 
curves requires, in the case of asym- 
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ASYMMETRIC LIGHTING UNIT 


The unit shown concentrates all its light 
on one side of the plane of curb and most 
of this light is below the horizontal. 


metrical units, separate curves for each 
of a number of different planes. The 
author has devised a method whereby 
this information is all shown on a 
single chart. The unit is conceived to 
be at the center of a sphere marked 
with meridians and parallels of lati- 
tude like a terrestrial globe. Points 
illuminated to equal intensity can then 
be connected by “isocandle” lines, that 
is, closed curves resembling contours on 
a map. For bilateral units one hemi- 
sphere suffices. Continuing the analogy 
of the globe, the hemisphere is then 
represented on a plane by permitting 
certain distortions. Several methods 
are available, each involving the sacri- 
fice of some features in order truth- 
fully to represent others. In the one 
chosen by the author the parallels are 
shown by equidistant straight lines; 
then, to preserve the areas correctly, 
the meridians are drawn as tapering 
curves. Several examples are given for 
units of different characteristics, one 
of which is here reproduced, showing 
an asymmetric lighting unit which con- 
centrates all its light on one side of the 
plane of curb.—General Electric Re- 
view, April, 1925. 
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Telegraphy, Telephony, Radio 
and Signals 


Tuning-Fork Generator.—A. G. LEE. 
—In' the device here described a fork 
having a frequency of about 2,000 
cycles per second is maintained in con- 
tinuous oscillation by a valve, and to 
the grid of the latter a negative bias 
is applied for the purpose of accentuat- 
ing the production of harmonics. This 
distorted low-frequency current is am- 
plified and then passed through a filter 
to select a certain harmonic exclusively. 
In the given case the fork frequency is 
1,963.6, and the twenty-second har- 
monic is selected, giving a radio fre- 
quency of 43,200 cycles per second.— 
Electrician (England), May 1, 1925. 


Frequency Multiplication Principles 
and Practical Applications of Ferro- 
Magnetic Methods.—N. LINDENBLAD 
and W. W. Brown.—A summary of 
this paper may be found in the E.gc- 
TRICAL WORLD report of ep A. I. E. E. 
spring convention, April 25, 1925, on 
page 862.—Journal of A. I. E. E., May, 
1925. 


Non-Carrier Radio-Telephone Trans- 
mission—H. A. BROWN and C. A. 
KEENER.—According to the authors, the 
results of the experimental work are 
very encouraging and show conclusively 
that the non-carrier method of radio- 
telephone transmission for use with 
ordinary receiving methods holds great 
promise for the future. It was found 
that with the exciting half-wave sys- 
tem a very excellent quality of recep- 
tion with very little trouble in the ad- 
justments was obtained when the po- 
tential of the dynamotor was properly 
adjusted, while adjustments had to be 
made more carefully in the case of 
the unidirectional system. The latter 
seems more practical from the stand- 
point of economy and efficiency. Speech- 
frequency variation of direct-current 
supply gives promise of good results, 
but is still in the process of develop- 
ment. — Bulletin No. 145, Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of 1lli- 
nois. 

Miscellaneous 


Performance of Centrifugal Fans for 
Electrical Machinery.—CaruL J. FEcH- 
HBIMER.—In fans for cooling electrical 
machinery the usual stationary collect- 
ing device, or volute, cannot be read- 
ily applied, and the revolving impeller 
therefore forms the sole means for 
developing the pressure needed to drive 
the air through the vent ducts. The 
present paper gives results of an ex- 
tended series of test to determine the 
performance of centrifugal fans with- 
out collecting devices and to cbtain 
sufficient data to enable designers to 
select types of fans intelligently and 
to predict their performance. This in- 
formation is summarized.—Mechanical 
Engineering, May, 1925. 

Farm Electrification in New York 
State—OwerN D. YounGc.—In an ad- 
dress before a meeting of representa- 
tives of farm university and electric 
public utility organizations under the 
auspices of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association the author dis- 
cussed the co-operation possible from 
the various parties involved. This 
article is an abstract of that address. 
—General Electric Review, April, 1925. 
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Canada “Stands Pat’’ 


Ottawa Government to Make No Change 
from Policy of Annual Power 
Export Licenses 


HE Canadian government has 

announced its decision to allow the 
export of electrical energy only on a 
yearly basis, which means that in 
future licenses will be granted only for 
one year at a time. In making this 
announcement Premier King said: 
“Where electrical energy is being ex- 
ported under license for that period of 
time, all parties must understand that 
one of the purposes in making the 
reservation of the limited time is that 
this country may at any moment, with- 
out giving cause for any right of 
action or for ill feeling’ on the part of 
another country to which energy is 
being exported, have a right to make 
use of its own electrical energy as 
required.” 

An amendment to the main motion on 
which the above decision was taken 
had been introduced which provided 
that no export licenses beyond those at 
present in force should be issued, but 
Premier King insisted that the amend- 
ment would tie the hands of, the present 
and future governments. e observed 
that the United States had _ been 
generous with Canada when the fuel 
problem was acute and_ therefore 
Canada should be careful not to take 
any course which might lead to inter- 
national embarrassments. 

Arthur Meighen, leader of the Con- 
servative party, thought that Parlia- 
ment should make a_ pronouncement 
against the further export of power. 
The debate, he added, had at least 
“nut back into limbo the possibilities 
of a tragedy over the Carillon power 
development.” 

George P. Graham, Minister of Rail- 
ways, said that the time might come 
when Canada would have to ask for a 
return from the United States of ex- 
port of power. Some opposition mem- 
bers had left the impression that the 
government was wrapped up in an 
agreement over Carillon power. Such 
agreement, he said, had not been con- 
sidered. 

Sir Henry Drayton, former Minister 
of Finance, took the stand that eastern 
Ontario was industrially starved in the 
matter of power. “The door should 
be locked and bolted, and then doubly 
locked and bolted again, to prevent the 
exportation of this precious Carillon 
water power,” he said. Without cheap 
power the development of the Quebec 
mineral resources would be almost 
impossible. He pointed to the con- 
venience of Carillon power for indus- 
trial development, ranking it next to 
the St. Lawrence in this respect. 

In further support of his conclusion 
that no long-term licenses should be 
granted, Premier King asserted that at 
no time should Canada export power 
which she required or was likely to 


require in the near future or which she 
would be unable to recover when she 
required it. The government was 
proceeding on a yearly basis for licens- 
ing export at present, had done so in 
the past and proposed to do so in the 
future. 
a 


Portland City Club Investi- 
gates Columbia Power 


The City Club of Portland, Ore., has 
issued a comprehensive report entitled 
“The Upper Columbia River as a Water- 
way,” covering the possible navigation, 
irrigation and power developments of 
the river. The report states that the 
Columbia and its chief tributary, the 
Snake River, drain about 252,000 
square miles of sparsely settled terri- 
tories, the arid parts of which, requir- 


ing irrigation, are at such altitudes that 
pumping plants would be necessary to 
serve the irrigation canals. The report 
recognizes that the dams are the most 
expensive part of the work, are common 
to both improvement of navigation and 
development of power, and that such 
improvements can be built most eco- 
nomically when built concurrently. It 
further states that a demand for a 
substantial part of the primary power 
should exist before a development is 
undertaken and that this can be brought 
about by locating industries requiring 
large quantities of power near the pro- 
posed dam sites. 

The club declares emphatically that 
federal, state or municipal ownership 
and operation of the power plants is 
most undesirable and that these de- 
velopments should be carried out by 
private companies under federal license. 


Bonbright Prize Goes to David Cowan 


Young Canadian Walks Off with Five-Thousand-Dollar Award for 
Best Ten-Year Review of Electric Light and Power Industry 
—Twenty-two Other Winners 


AVID COWAN, a_ twenty-one- 

year-old Canadian employed by the 
Sun Life Assurance Company in Mont- 
real, was the winner of the first prize 
of $5,000 offered by Bonbright & Com- 
pany of New York for the best com- 
bined review and forecast of the electric 
light and power industry for the decade 


Davip CowAN 


1920-1930. This contest, which closed 
on May 18, aroused great interest in 
the industry on account of the size and 
number of the prizes. There were 438 
competitors, including some prominent 
electrical engineers, and that so young 
a man and one not intimately connected 
with the industry itself should have won 
it constitutes for him a triumph of no 
small size. Mr. Cowan as born in 
London, England, on October 16, 1903, 
attended public school in Canada and 
was graduated from McGill University, 
Montreal, with first-class honors in eco- 
nomics, political science and French. 
The second prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to Robert M. Davis, statistical 


editor of the ELEcTRICAL WorLpD, and 
the third prize of $500 to John Docken- 
dorf, an engineer in the employ of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company. The ten prizes of $250 and 
the ten prizes of $100 were won as fol- 
lows, some of the essays being joint 
productions: 

Prizes of $250—Reuben B. Sleight, 
Minneapolis; Arthur R. Stubbs and 
Charles H. Churchill, Jr., Schenectady; 
C. E. Neil and Chase Donaldson, New 
York City; M. L. Sindeband and P. 
Sporn, New York City; A. K. Baylor, 
New York City; C. P. Dunn, Portland, 
Ore.; C. T. Chenery, New York City; 
Theodore Dwight and Reginald Traut- 
schold, Montclair, N. J.; David Evans, 
Jr., Montclair, N. J.; Marion J. Ver- 
dery, Jr., and Henry Allen Moe, New 
York City. 

Prizes of $100—F. E. Pierce and 
Richard T. Dana, New York City; Mer- 
rill E. Skinner, Pittsburgh; Paul A. 
Ryan, Susquehanna, Pa.; Pearson Wins- 
low, New York City; Louis R. Davis, 
Chicago; Chester M. Clark, Boston; 
Edgar A. Van Dusen, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Prof. T. H. Dillon, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Theodore H. Brown, Stamford, 
Conn., and Frank K. Simmons, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

The final judges in the competition 
were the board of directors of the 
American Superpower Corporation, and 
official announcement was to the effect 
that the papers as a whole showed 
great excellence and that determination 
of their relative merits was not easy. 
The American Superpower Corporation, 
it will be remembered, is offering a fur- 
ther cash award of $10,000, to be given 
five years hence to “that contestant 
whose paper, reviewed again in 1930, 
shall appear to have most nearly ap- 
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proximated the facts as they eventu- 
ate.” Thus all the entrants in the con- 
test still have a chance for a prize twice 
the size of the highest just awarded. 

An analysis of the three high papers 
and three others selected as next in 
merit showed many interesting conclu- 
sions in which there was a surprisingly 
close agreement. Among the forecasts 
was a general prediction that the cost 
of electricity would continue to de- 
crease, that customer ownership would 
play an increasingly important part in 
the work of financing the development 
of the industry and that there would be 
a decided increase in domestic refriger- 
ation by means of electrification. Three 
of the writers predicted a tremendous 
growth in the percentage of the indus- 
try controlled through holding com- 
panies. On the subject of farm elec- 
trification there was a wider divergence 
of opinion, two leading contestants 
stating that there would be a striking 
increase while two others conceded there 
would be a substantial increase and 
another held that farm electrification 
would play no great part. 

An analysis of the six papers showed 
a close agreement on estimates of con- 
ditions as of January 1, 1930. On esti- 
mates of capital invested, for instance, 
the range was from a “low” of $9,450,- 
000,000 to a “high” of $12,000,000,000, 
and four of the six papers estimated 
that $10,000,000,000 would approximate 


the sum. 
——__>-—-_— 


Fixture and Equipment Men 
Meet at Atlantic City 


The National Council Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers, the National As- 
sociation of Lighting Equipment Deal- 
ers and the Glassware Guild met in 
convention at Atlantic City on Wednes- 
day to Friday, June 17-19, to discuss 
the common problems of their industry. 

J. W. Shulze of Providence, address- 
ing the fixture manufacturers, out- 
lined their problems as follows: There 
is no consumer market because the pub- 
lic is not trained to buy; distribution 
is chaotic because no definite trade 
channels are generally observed; there 
are a lack of loyalty from dealers to 
manufacturers, a lack of statistical in- 
formation on market sales of products, 
a lack of uniform trade practices, no 
protection for designs and mechanical 
inventions. 

H. I, Saecket of Buffalo, addressing 
the dealers, called on them to widen the 
scope of their merchandising thought. 
He said they must adopt selling meth- 
ods in line with public demand and ade- 
quate to meet the competition of non- 
electrical merchants or lose their posi- 
tion as the chief suppliers of lighting 
equipment. 

Fred Farmer of Chicago at a joint 


luncheon introduced the plan formu- 
lated by a committee of the manufac- 
turers for the 1926 fixture market. 
The plan calls for the formation of a 
corporation, stock to be held in equal 


amounts by each organization—Glass- 
ware Guild, Lighting Equipment Deal- 
ers and Lighting Fixture Manufactur- 
ers—to conduct all sanctioned shows, 
markets and exhibits. The corporation 
will be managed by a board, each or- 
ganization being equally represented 
thereon. 
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Employees’ Lighting Prizes 


Helen E. Beisel of Omaha, C. N. Rob- 
inson of Chicago and H. C. 
Cox of Kansas Win 


IRST, second and third prizes in the 

National Electric Light Associa- 
tion’s employees’ home-lighting contest, 
organized as a supplement to the inter- 
national better home-lighting contest of 
1924, were awarded at the San Fran- 
cisco convention this week, and all 
went to the Middle West, as follows: 

First Prize ($500)—Miss Helen E. 
Beisel, Nebraska Power Company, 
Omaha. 

Second Prize ($300)—Clyde N. Rob- 
inson, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago. 

Third Prize ($200)—H. C. Cox, 
Kansas Gas & Electric Company, El 
Dorado, Kan. 

Miss Beisel began work with the 
Nebraska Power Company in October, 
1921, and is anemployee of the account- 
ing department. She has always taken 
an active part in company activities 
and is now vice-president of the wom- 
en’s division of the company. She is 
also a reporter on the staff of Flash, 
the company house organ. Miss Beisel 
won the fifty-dollar prize in the employ- 
ees’ home-lighting contest conducted 
among the employees of the Nebraska 
Power Company and also won first 
prize in the women’s division for the 
best primer, which was $15. 

Clyde N. Robinson was graduated 
from the University of Illinois with the 
class of 1922 in electrical engineering. 
He was in the employment of the Public 
Service Company during the summer 
vacations of 1919, 1920 and 1921 as sub- 
station operator. He was employed 
from July, 1922, until January, 1923, in 
the engineering department and since 
that date has been in the new-business 
department of the company as power 
salesman. At present he is stationed 
at Streator, II. 
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H. C. Cox, who is district manager 
of his company at El Dorado, took the 
degree of B.S. in electrical engineering 
at the University of Washington at 
Seattle in 1907. He began employment 
with the Seattle-Tacoma Power Com- 
pany, but soon joined the forces of the 
General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Pittsfield, Mass., work- 
ing in the testing and transformer engi- 
neering departments until December, 
1917, after which time he entered the 
employ of the Kansas Gas & Electric 
Company. He worked in the eagineer- 
ing department of that company until 
December, 1920, when he took charge 
of the then unorganized transmission 
division for the Central Kansas system 
Later$he was appointed to his present 
post. 

This contest was held in more than 
five hundred towns, and many local 
prizes were given by the central-station 
companies in addition to the national 
prizes. The winners of the local contest 
in each town were eligible for the na- 
tional prizes. In all, about seventy-five 
primers were considered by the judges, 
who were Earl E. Whitehorne, commer- 
cial: editor ELECTRICAL WORLD, chair- 
man; T. M. Winston, H. M. Cushing, 
Frank E. Watts and Stanley A. Dennis. 





Lorain-Sandusky High-Tension 


Line to Get Under Way 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
announce that the Ohio Public Service 
Company, a subsidiary of the Cities 
Service Company, will proceed at once 
with the construction of its 130,000-volt 
steel-tower transmission line connec- 
ting Lorain and Sandusky. The work 
will be finished by fall and, together 
with the line now building between Ash- 
land and Massillon, will complete the 
whole high-voltage system from Warren 
to Sandusky, a distance of more than 
200 miles of transmission lines, all on 
steel towers. 





New York City to Have 132,000-Volt Cable 


New York Edison Company Places Order for Underground Cable 
of This Rating to Interconnect Its Generating Stations 


—Will Cost $2,500,000 


HE New York Edison Company 

last week placed an order for a 
132,000-volt underground cable of the 
Pirelli type with the General Electric 
Company. The largest underground 
cable now in use is the 66,000-volt in- 
stallation recently completed by the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, and doubling the voltage of this 
type of conductor will mark a great 
advance in transmission engineering. 

The order calls for 190,000 ft. of 600,- 
000-cire.mil single-conductor cable hav- 
ing %3-in. graded paper insulation and 
an outside diameter of 3% in. The 
guaranteed carrrying capacity of the 
cable is 91,000 kva., and it will be 
delivered and installed in the Borough 
of the Bronx within the next twelve 
months. 

The new line, costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,500,000, will tie together the 
generating stations of the New York 
Edison Company and its allied com- 
panies and will greatly minimize the 


possibility of an interruption of service 
to the city. In addition to this service 
the new cable will make available an 
additional 120,000 hp. of generating 
capacity to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for power and light in the 
Bronx and adjacent districts. 

A description of some of the experi- 
ments made in Italy with this type of 
cable was given on page 603 of the 
ELECTRICAL WorLD for March 21. The 
development was made by the Italian 
firm of Pirelli, and the patent rights in 
this company are held by the General 
Electric Company. Although there is 
still doubt in the minds of some engi- 
neers about the practicability of using 
such high voltage in underground 
cables, the New York Edison Company 
is convinced that the installation is 
feasible and will be thoroughly justi- 
fied by the elimination of the steel- 
tower transmission lines which would 
otherwise be necessary to make an 
interconnection of this capacity. 
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War Department’s Plan 


Convinced that Muscle Shoals Power 
Should Be Sold While Tests Are 
Made on Plant 


PPARENTLY the War Depart- 

ment is convinced that the busi- 
nesslike thing to do is to sell all the 
power it can during the time of testing 
the mechanical installation at Muscle 
Shoals. The Chief of Engineers, Gen- 
eral Harry Taylor, spent the greater 
part of the current week on the project 
preparatory to the submission of a 
final recommendation as to power dis- 
posal. While the War Department 
seemingly is influenced largely by the 
fact that the machinery can be tested 
out best under an actual load, it also is 
taking into consideration the fact that 
a serious dearth of power will exist in 
the Southeast before the end of the 
low-water period and the fact that a 
very sizable revenue can be obtained 
for the power which will become avail- 
able in connection with the testing and 
tuning up of the plant. 

It is explained that unusual difficul- 
ties surround the offering of this power 
to the most satisfactory bidder. No 
assurances could be given as. to the 
amount of power which would be avail- 
able, and there necessarily must be 
indefinite interruptions in_ delivery. 
Moreover, there probably would be only 
one bidder, as the distributing com- 
panies in the Southecstern area have 
an agreement looking to the equitable 


division among them of any power 
which is made available. The saving to 
the power companies will be com- 


paratively small because they will have 
to keep up steam in their coal-burning 
plants, ready to take over the load any 
time it might become necessary to shut 
down the generators at Muscle Shoals. 
In the opinion of Prof. H. A. Curtis, 
one of the members of the President’s 
Muscle Shoals Commission, the problem 
of fertilizer manufacture at Muscle 
Shoals must not be considered in the 
terms of one fertilizer ingredient only. 
He believes there is warrant for the 
consideration of the manufacture of 
ingredients other than nitrogen at 
Muscle Shoals. He regards the pros- 
pects of certain of the nitrogen-fixation 
processes as being of great promise, 
particularly in connection with the 
utilization of secondary power. 





Alabama Power Prepares to 


Build Coosa River Plant 


The Alabama Power Company has 
just filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission an application for a license to 
build a hydro-electric power dam on 
the Coosa River 15 miles above Mont- 
gomery, Ala. It desires to begin con- 
struction in December, 1925, and means 
to complete the project within three 
years. The company says that in order 
to serve the growing demand for elec- 
tricity and industrial power from its 
present distribution systems in Alabama 
and to meet the needs of towns and 
cities in south Alabama and Florida, 
including Mobile and Pensacola, now 
served by isolated steam plants to 
which transmission lines will be built, 
additional power must be developed. 
The dam is to be 90 ft. high with an 
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initial installation of 72,000 hp., esti- 
mated to cost $13,500,000. It will com- 
plete about 65 miles of navigation pools 
created by the power dams of this 
company on the 116-mile non-navigable 
stretch of the Coosa River between 
Gadsden and Montgomery, Ala. The 
ultimate installation at the new plant 
is put as 175,000 hp. in five units. 
Recently the Muscle Shoals Hydro- 
Electric Power Company, a subsidiary 
of the Alabama Power Company, made 
application for a license to develop a 
power and navigation dam on the 
Tennessee River below Muscle Shoals 
near the Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee state lines, to provide power 
for portions of north Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and west Tennessee. The two 
proposed developments will, in the 
opinion of officers of the power com- 
pany, be required to supply the in- 
creasing demands for power in this 
territory, even though a large portion 
of the power at Muscle Shoals should 
become available for sale to the public. 





A. M. E. S. Re-elects W. H. 
Thornley as President 


Before adjournment the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, 
whose annual convention at Hot 
Springs, Va., last week was reported in 
the ELECTRICAL WORLD, on page 1279, 
re-elected as president William H. 
Thornley, president of the Tubular 
Woven Fabric Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., and elected as vice-president D. 
H. Murphy, president of the American 
Wiremold Company, Hartford, Conn. 





Next I. E. C. Convention May 
Meet in United States 


At a meeting of the United States 
National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission held 
on June 4 in New York it was an- 
nounced that a definite invitation had 
been extended to the commission to 
hold its next conference in the United 
States, and there was a discussion con- 
cerning the place of the meeting and 
the arrangements for it in the event 
of the acceptance of the invitation. 
The president was authorized to ap- 
point a small committee to make pre- 
liminary decisions and appointments. 

There was no detailed technical dis- 
cussion of the results of the Hague 
conference, but a brief preliminary re- 
port was presented by H. M. Hobart, 
who was the reporter of the United 
States National Committee. This is to 
be followed by a more comprehensive 
report. It was apparent, however, that 
the meetings at the Hague had been 
harmonious and the results of the 
various conferences had been profitable. 
The report which Mr. Hobart is pre- 
paring, in conjunction with the guid- 
ance of work committee, will serve as 
a guide for national committee work. 

The resignation of S. G. Rhodes 
from the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer was accepted with regret. F. V. 
Magalhaes of the New York Edison 
Company was elected as_ secretary 
and H. S. Osborne of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company as 
treasurer. 
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Announcement was made that the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has joined the United States 
National Committee and named as its 
representatives Dr. F. R. Low and Dr. 
W. F. Durand, with C. Harold Berry 
as an alternate. 





Canadian Electrical Association 
Holds Convention 


Departing from previous custom, 
the Canadian Electrical Association 
held its annual convention last week, 
previous to instead of after the na- 
tional convention of the N. E. L. A,, 
of which it is the geographic division 
for the Dominion. It met in Montreal 
on June 10 to 12, simultaneously, as 
last year, with the Canadian Electric 
Railway Association. There were no 
joint sessions, however, though the 
delegates to the two bodies, who num- 
bered five hundred, met at a dinner 
over which President R. J. Beaumont 
of the Canadian Electrical Association 
presided and which was addressed by 
J. N. Shannahan, president of the 
American Electric Railway Association. 
A. H. Armstrong addressed a_ joint 


luncheon of the association and the 
Electrical Club of Montreal. The tech- 
nical proceedings of the electrical 


gathering were supplemented by sight- 
seeing and entertainment, and therg 
was an excellent exhibit of electrical 
equipment. 

In his’ presidential address Mr. 
Beaumont reviewed the electrical situa- 
tion broadly and said the use of elec- 
tricity in Canada was extending with 
greater rapidity than ever and that all 
men in the utility field faced problems 
old and new. 

F. W. Peck of the General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., delivered 
a lecture on “Lightning and Other 
High-Voltage Phenomena,” the interest 
of which was added to by slides and 
motion pictures showing the artificial 
creation of electrical storms. 

J. S. Scott made the report of the 
lamp committee and dealt with the in- 
creased demand for gas-filled lamps— 
the “flame-tint” being, he said, in 
greatest demand., The usual reports 
from other technical committees were 
given, each report being followed by 
spirited discussion. 

A. W. Giersbach of the Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Company, Clintonville, Wis., 
read a paper on “Pole Digging and 
Setting Machines,” asserting that great 
savings could be effected by the use of 
such machines and substantiating his 
contention with figures taken from the 
experience of large American com- 
panies. 

Officers of the Canadian Electrical 
Association for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, R. J. 
Beaumont, Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company (re-elected); vice-presidents, 
William O’Brien, Montreal Light, Heat 
& Power Consolidated; G. Gordon Gale, 
Hull Electric Company, and J. D»- 
Woodyatt, Southern Canada Power 
Company; treasurer, C. Johnstone. The 
executive committee will contain N. 5. 
Braden, Alan Fletcher, T. P. Kelly, 
A. A. Dion, P. T. Davis, A. Monro 
Grier, P. S. Gregory, H. B. Pope, M. K. 
Pike, L. W. Pratt, H. E. Pawson and 
W. H. Winter. 
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California Electrical Bureau 


Adopts New Plan 


Plans for reorganizing the Califor- 
nia Electrical Bureau, formerly known 
as the California Electrical Co-opera- 
tive Campaign, as submitted by the 
finance committee, were adopted at a 
meeting of the advisory board held in 
Los Angeles May 29. Under the new 
plan the California State Association 
of Electragists, working with the bu- 
reau, will undertake the responsibility 
for handling the greater part of the 
field work for the bureau in carrying 
out such sales promotion plans as may 
be developed from time to time. 

The Electragists will also assist the 
bureau in bringing about the organiza- 
tion of a merchandising section within 
the bureau and the establishment of 
local branches of this section at such 
points within the state as may be ad- 
visable. This arrangement will be far- 
reaching in its effect upon the electrical 
industry in California and offers for 
the first time a practical means of 
bringing about the most complete co- 
operation between all branches of the 
industry. Three electrical homes show- 
ing an attendance of more than 16,000 
have been completed so far this year 
and nine others are planned, according 
to the secretary. 

——>__— 


Minnesota University’s New 
Electrical Building 


The University of Minnesota has 
recently completed a new electrical 
engineering building at a cost of $375,- 
000. The building, which is 275 ft. x 
70 ft. in size and three stories high, is 
built of brick with stone trim and is 
divided into three sections—the offices 
and lecture and research rooms, the 
main laboratories, and a linking struc- 
ture between them which houses the 
department museum and _ additional 
offices and research rooms. 





PROGRESS OF DAM CONSTRUCTION ON BAKER RIVER 
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There is complete equipment for the 
study of power, radio, telephone and 
telegraph problems, with a compre- 
hensive system of 150 panelboards for 
individual experiments. All _ switch- 
board wiring is exposed and the entire 
wiring system may be readily traced 
out. Alternating-current power is sup- 
plied by the Northern States Power 
Company, and part of this is changed 
within the building to direct current. 





Engineering Educators Hear 
Wickenden Report 


Central features of the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, 
held in Schenectady, N. Y., this week, 
were discussion on research and the 
report of the board of investigation 
and co-ordination. The convention for- 
mally opened on Thursday, the entire 
day being devoted to the report of 
W. E. Wickenden; director of investi- 
gations, on the status of engineering 
education here and abroad. Other 
prominent topics of the convention 
were the relation of engineering edu- 
cation to industry, English for techni- 
cal students and the opportunities for 
service open to technical schools. 

The convention proper was preceded 
by two days of special conferences, 
notably one on research held in the 
research laboratory of the General 
Electric Company. W. R. Whitney, 
E. H. Colpitts, Farley Osgood, J. B. 
Whitehead and others led the discus- 
sions, which showed unanimity regard- 
ing the importance of special training 
for research workers and the magni- 
tude of the field open to qualified men. 
This subject was continued at a lunch- 
eon conference of two score teachers 
of electrical engineering, where the pos- 
sibility of applying research methods 
in instruction was explained and illus- 
trated. 

At a dinner given under the auspices 
of the local chapter of Tau Beta Pi 
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Prof. Ernst J. Berg gave a remarkable 
picture of the personality and the value 
of the mathematical work of the late 
Oliver Heaviside. 

During the convention the dele- 
gates visited the American Locomotive 
Works, the General Electric plant and 
the Cranesville plant of the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corporation and 
held an excursion on Lake George. 
The meeting was one of the most 
profitable yet held and of really na- 
tional scope, attended by a large pro- 
portion of deans and other adminis- 
trative officers. 

peice 
Baker River Development 
Progressing Rapidly 


Progress on the Baker River develop- 
ment of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company in Washington State, which 
was illustrated in the ELECTRICAL 
Worup for May 9, page 977, assures 
the completion of the first unit by Sep- 
tember 1 and the second unit by No- 
vember 1. 

The main tunnel, 1,400 ft. long and 
24 ft. in diameter, has been driven 
and the work of lining it with eon- 
crete is well along. The power-house 
site has been excavated down to bed- 
rock and work on the structure itseif 
is under way. Construction has started 
on a large outdoor substation near 
Everett, and work is beginning on 
another substation at Sedro Woolley. 
The 110-kv. transmission line between 
these two substations has been com- 
pleted and work is under way on a 
transmission line north to Bellingham 
and one south to Seattle. As already 
stated, the initial installation in the 
power plant will consist of two horizon- 
tal double-overhung, reaction-type 20,- 
000-hp. Allis-Chalmers turbines, operat- 
ing under an effective head of 228 
ft., directly connected to two General 
Electric 19,500-kva. generators. The 
total cost of the project is estimated 
at about $8,000,000. 


PrRoJEcT oF PuGET SouND Power & LIGHT CoMPANY 


ARTE. F ahs 
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Federal Power Board Notes 


Savannah River Project—Merrill Against 
Biannual Meetings of World 
Power Conference 


HE Twin-City Power Company of 

South Carolina and the Twin-City 
Power Company of Georgia have filed 
with the Federal Power Commission a 
declaration of their intention to con- 
struct a dam in the Savannah River 2 
miles east of Modoc, S. C., near the 
lower end of Price’s Island. The pro- 
posed dam is to be 100 ft. high. The 
pool it will create will extend up stream 
for 25 miles. The probabilities indicate 
that the commission will take jurisdic- 
tion of this project. 

The Great Western Power Company 
has applied for an occupancy license to 
cover the government lands which will 
be overflowed as an incident to the 
increase in the height of its Lake 
Almanor dam, in the North Fork of 
Feather River. It is proposed to raise 
the existing dam by 45 ft. This will 
bring the flood line of the reservoir to 
an elevation of 4,500 ft. above sea level 
and will increase the capacity of the 
reservoir from 300,000 acre-feet to 
1,310,000 acre-feet. This improvement 
will regulate further the flow of the 
stream, the waters of which are used 
through the existing Caribou and Big 
Ben plants of the applicants and other 
plants that will be constructed in the 
future on the North Fork. 


YUBA AND HIWASSEE PROJECTS 


The staff of the Federal Power Com- 
mission has decided to reject the appli- 
cation of the Nevada Irrigation Dis- 
trict for use of public lands in connec- 
tion with the storage and diversion of 
water of the Middle Yuba River and of 
Canyon Creek, in California, and O. C. 
Merrill, the executive secretary of the 
commission, has outlined to the Nevada 
district a modified form of application. 
The Yuba River Power Company has 
applied for rights on the North Fork 
of the Yuba. The Excelsior Water 
& Power Company also has filed an 
application covering a project on the 
Middle Yuba. The three applications 
overlap, and mutual adjustment of 
conflicting rights is hoped for. 

A report favoring the issuance of a 
preliminary permit to the Hiwassee 
River Power Company has _ resu!ted 
from the field investigations of the 
commission. The project is an im- 
portant one on the border between 
North Carolina and Georgia. The con- 
struction of three dams is proposed. 
One, to go in near the town of Murphy, 
is to be 40 ft. high; another, at Island 
Ford, 140 ft. high, and a third, near 
the mouth of Tusquitee Creek, 125 ft. 
high. There will be a power house at 
each dam. The initial installation will 
be 28,000 hp. 

O. C. Merrill, the executive secretary 
of the Federal Power Commission, will 
sail July 18 to attend the meeting of 
the international executive committee 
of the World Power Conference, which 
will be held in London the week of 
July 27. At that meeting the proposal 
of the Swiss committee to entertain the 
World Power Conference next year will 
be considered. The principal business, 
however, which will come before the 
session will be the organization of the 
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activities of the conference during the 
intervals between meetings. It is 
expected that a plan will be devised 
which will permit of systematic ex- 
change of information between all 
countries in matters connected with 
power development. 

Mr. Merrill will oppose the accept- 
ance of the Swiss invitation on the 
ground that the meetings of the World 
Power Conference will be more success- 
ful if they are held at intervals of at 
least five years. The Swiss are staging 
from July 1 to September 16, 1926, an 
international exhibition of equipment 
suitable for use in inland navigation 
and for the utilization of hydro-electric 
power. They think this would be an 
appropriate time for another session of 
the World Power Conference. 


Mayor’s Attack on Edison 
Rates Will Cost Millions 


Hearings are under way by the New 
York Public Service Commission which 
involve a revaluation of the property of 
the New York Edison Company as a 
basis for fixing new rates. These hear- 
ings have been started at the instance 
of Mayor Hylan, who, besides demand- 
ing a reduction in the rates, insists that 
the classification of service should be 
revised. 

The complaint stated that the divi- 
dend rate of the company in 1922 was 
9% per cent, including a special dividend 
of 2 per cent. It also asserted “that in 


the last fifteen years the company has 
not paid less than 6 per cent, that 
on December 31 last the company had 


a surplus of $46,885,966.03, which is 
about 47 per cent of the amount of 
capital stock of the company, and that 
on December 31 the company had re- 
serves for amortization, renewals and 
contingencies of $29,312,089.59, and that 
upon information and belief, the true 
earnings from electrical service of the 
New York Edison Company are in ex- 
cess of the amounts reported to the 
Public Service Commission, and the op- 
erating expenses and other charges 
have been inflated and exceed the fair 
and reasonable amounts which a com- 
pany economically and efficiently oper- 
ated would be required to pay.” 

A statement from the company sent 
out by Robert E. Livingston, its director 
of information, says that the hearings 
on the Mayor’s complaint probably will 
exceed in magnitude any other rate 
case ever tried in this country. It de- 
clares the company has spent $1,850,000 
in preparing for them and that the 
total cost to the company will probably 
be $3,000,000. 

William L. Ransom, one of the com- 
pany’s counsel, in a statement addressed 
to Commissioners Pooley and Lunn 
said: “I do not believe this commission, 
much less the general public, can have 
any idea of the amount of work and 
expense which has been imposed on this 
company by the filing of this unfounded 
complaint. The consumers and tax- 
payers have ultimately to bear all of 
the cost of this kind of a proceeding. 
Yet we are forced to go to all this ex- 
pense in a proceeding to justify the 
company’s present rates against the 
city’s effort to reduce them, whereas 
the indisputable proofs will show that 
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the present rates are slightly less than 
the company is legally and constitu- 
tionally entitled to charge.” 


Call New York Coming Plant 
**Super-Nuisance” 


A somewhat unusual, though not un- 
precedented, effort to obstruct a great 
public service plant was made in New 
York City on Wednesday, June 10, 
when a body known as the Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association met and 
protested against the building of the 
New York Edison’s projected East 
River power house on the ground that 
it would prevent the development of 
the East River waterfront and “would 
give an excuse for other super-nui- 
sances to locate in that section and 
forever block our plans to develop 
that section for recreational purposes.” 
Arthur Williams, vice-president of the 
company, who was present on invita- 
tion, defended the company so effect- 
ively that instead of condemnatory 
resolutions a committee of conference 
was appointed. 


New Brunswick Wins Case 


International Commission Gives Per- 
mission to Province to Develop 


St. John River 


EW BRUNSWICK’S application to 
develop the water powers on the 
St. John River at Grand Falls has been 
granted by the International Joint 
Commission, which met again at Mont- 
real last week. No decision, however, 
was given in the matter of the claim on 
the part of the United States to a share 
of the power in virtue of the develop- 
ment being made on _ international 
waters. The province is now in a posi- 
tion to go ahead with its project of 
developing 50,000 hp., and ultimately 
75,000 hp., the various arrangements 
with interested parties being approved. 
The stand was taken by the rep- 
resentatives of the United States gov- 
ernment that one-sixteenth of the 
power involved in the initial develop- 
ment, or about 1,500 hp., should be 
made available for use in Maine. The 
representatives of the New Brunswick 
government pointed out that the prov- 
ince had already contracted to supply 
2,000 hp. to the International Paper 
Company at Van Buren, Me., and was 
willing that this amount should be 
perpetually contracted for by United 
States interests at the same price as 
that charged Canadian consumers, but 
the province refused to recognize the 
United States’ right to the power. The 
power would be sold in the United 
States as a business proposition only. 
The argument advanced by the State 
of Maine was that its sovereign rights 
were affected by the flooding of lands 
in its territory and that therefore it 
was entitled to a share of the power 
developed. The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of New Brunswick under- 
takes that if the International Paper 
Company should fail for any reason to 
continue its contract for the 2,000 hp., 
such power will. be furnished to other 
applicants in the United States until, at 
least, a further order from the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 
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Briefer News 





New York Electrical Society Elects 
Officers—At its annual meeting on 
June 12 the New York Electrical So- 
ciety elected the following officers for 
the coming year: President, H. A. 
Kidder; vice-presidents, N. W. Gage, 
S. P. Grace and A. F. Thatcher; sec- 
retary, H. E. Farrer; treasurer, David 
Darlington. 





Riotous Miners Destroy Nova Scotia 
Power Plant.—The power plant of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation at 
New Waterford, Nova Scotia, was 
almost completely wrecked on June 12 
during a clash between striking miners 
and provincial police. Two boilers were 
ruined through fires placed under them, 
and electrical equipment was torn from 
its place and battered to pieces. 





Electrical Energy Imported from 
Canada Decreases.—The total exports 
of electrical energy from Canada to the 
United States during the fiscal year 
ended March, 1925, were 1,239,071,297 
kw.-hr., a decrease of 57,450,443 kw.-hr. 
compared with the previous twelve 
months. Exports during the month of 
March were 100,159,612 kw.-hr., com- 
pared with 118,429,457 kw.-hr. in 
March last year. 





City of Eugene, Ore., Files on Power 
Site—Application has been received in 
the office of the State Engineer at 
Salem, Ore., for the appropriation of 
water from the McKenzie River for 
power development and municipal water 
supply by the city of Eugene. The ap- 
plication calls for 10,795 hp. at the dam 
site in Lane County and 17,454 hp. at 
the end of the canal. The cost of the 
development is placed at $375,000. 





New York Companies Withdraw Peti- 
tion for 115-Volt Standard Service.— 
Petitions recently submitted to the New 
York Public Service Commission by the 
New York Edison Company and affili- 
ated metropolitan companies for an 
order prescribing 115 volts as the stand- 
ard service voltage for lighting and 
small power purposes in their territory 
have been withdrawn “to permit time 
for further consideration of the ques- 
tions involved.” 





Injunction Sought to Prevent Sale of 
Municipal Plant in Maryland.—Citizens 
of Snow Hill, Md., are seeking an in- 
junction to prevent the sale of the mu- 
nicipal plant there to the Worcester 
Electric Company, a subsidiary of the 
Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Company. 


The defendants, who are the company, 
the Mayor and Council and the State 
Public Service Commission, have until 


June 24 to show cause why the injunc- 
tion should not issue. 





Central Illinois Public Service Buys 
Two Small Plants.—The Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has approved the 
purchase of the electric light plant at 
Galatia, Ill., by the Central Illinois 
Public Service company. The purchase 
of the municipal plant at Thebes, IIL, 
also approved. The plant at 
‘Ss Was operated at a considerable 
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loss for a number of years and the 
Village Council requested the company 
to purchase the plant and serve the 


village. The company now gives elec- 
tric light and power service to 243 com- 
munities in central and southern Illinois. 





Cherokee Electric Company Taken 
Into U. G. I. Merger. — The Central 
Iowa Power & Light Company, with 
headquarters at Humboldt, which is a 
part of the United Gas Improvement 
Company’s Iowa system, has added two 
more properties to its holdings, the 
Cherokee Electric Company and the Gil- 
more City Electric Company. The 
Cherokee Electric Company serves a 
population of seven thousand. 





Mormon Church Goes Out of Power 
Business in Iowa Town.—The Iowa 
Southern Utilities Company, controlled 
by the George M. Bechtel Company of 
Davenport, has purchased the Lamoni 
Electric Company from the Mormon 
Church. The deal was closed with 
Bishop F. B. Blair. The utility serves 


Lamoni, Grand River, Kellerton and 
smaller towns in and near Decatur 
County. It has 60 miles of transmis- 
sion lines. 


Plans of Abitibi Company in North- 
ern Ontario.— The Abitibi Power & 
Paper Company, which recently pur- 
chased the Island Falls power plant of 
the Hollinger Consolidated in northern 
Ontario, says that engineers are 
already locating the power line from 
plant to mill. While the power line is 
being changed two 12,500-kva. gener- 
ators will be added to the two of that 
rating now installed so that the full 
50,000-kva. capacity of the plant will be 
ready in about four months. 





Lone Wolf to Play Lone Hand.—By 
a vote of 129 to 118 citizens of Lone 
Wolf, Okla., have defeated a franchise 
proposition offered by the Inland Util- 
ities Company of Hobart, which is oper- 
ating plants at Hobart and Elk City 
and has acquired franchises promising 
construction of transmission lines to 
Sentinel, Rocky, Gotebo, Mountain View 
and Roosevelt. Lone Wolf is one of the 
few places in Oklahoma where a pro- 
posal to substitute high-tension for mu- 
nicipal service has failed in the last 
three years. 





Eight Students Receive Coffin Fellow- 
ships.—Fellowships for research work 
in various institutions during the next 
college year have been awarded by 
the Charles A. Coffin Foundation to 
eight college students. These fellow- 
ships are in the fields of electricity, 
physics and physical chemistry and 
were awarded by a committee consist- 
ing of Farley Osgood, representing the 
A. I. E. E.; John C. Merriam, repre- 
senting the National Academy of 
Sciences, and A. A. Potter, representing 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. Students in 
electrical engineering who _ received 
awards were Norman C. Beese of the 
University of Michigan, Reginald H. 
Benedict of the University of Wisconsin, 
Paul L. Betz of Johns Hopkins, Lester 
H. Colbert of Ohio State and King E. 
Gould of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Fellowships awarded last 
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year were renewed to Ralph OD. 
Bennett and George H. Carragan of the 
University of Chicago, and Elliott W. 
Cheney of Princeton. 





Empire State Association to Discuss 
Farm Load.—Meeting at the Van Curler 
Hotel, Schenectady, on June 25 and 26, 
the Commercial Section of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association will 
discuss advertising, commercial depart- 
ments and public relations, and sales- 
manship. Two papers to be presented 
on Friday morning will be “Developing 
the Farm Load,” by Charles H. 
Churchill, Jr., Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation, and “Home Service,” 
by Mrs. Pauline L. Rohrs, Associated 
Gas & Electric Company. A motion 
picture, “The Farm Electric,” will be 
shown. 





North Ceniral Division, N. E. L. A., 
Holds Sectional Meeting at Albert Lea, 
Minn.—The first of a projected series 
of sectional meetings to be held by the 
North Central Geographic Division of 
the N. E. L. A. in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota took place 
last month at Albert Lea, Minn., and 
was entirely successful. L. O. Gordon, 
superintendent of the Southern Minne- 
sota Division of the Interstate Power 
Company, was host. Business sessions 
in the nature of round-table conferences 
on rural service and other live topics 
lasted from 1.45 p.m. to 5 p.m., follow- 
ing a Juncheon at which forty-seven 
participated. 

Stave Lake (B. C.) Tunnel Finished. 
—The British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company has finished the tunnel 
connecting Alouette Lake with Stave 
Lake. This marks the completion of 
the first stage of the company’s big 
hydro-electric development at Stave 
Lake. The natural outlet of Alouette 
Lake will be dammed, and the waters 
flowing through the tunnel will permit 
of a development of 11,500 hp. Through 
the consequent raising of the waters on 
Stave Lake the company will have more 
water flowing over its present power 
site at Stave Falls. 





General Electric Host to System Op- 
erators.—Fifty members of the System 
Operators’ Club of New England were 
entertained by the General Electric 
Company at the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
works on June 11 and 12 by invitation 
of C. T. Mosman, engineer of the New 
England district office at Boston. The 
program included a dinner at which 
V. E. Goodwin, S. W. Ashe, H. A. Stan- 
ley and Mr. Mosman gave talks and 
an inspection trip through the factory, 
when short practical addresses were 
given by F. H. Kierstead, E. F. Gehr- 
kens, E. D. Eby, S. W. Ashe, S. F. 
Jeter and Neil Currie. G. R. Barr is 
secretary of the club. 





Rate Reduction at Taunton, Mass.— 
Effective June 1, the Taunton (Mass.) 
municipal lighting department estab- 
lished a net maximum lighting rate of 
10.5 cents per kilowatt-hour, a maxi- 
mum power rate of 7.6 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour and a minimum charge of $1 
per horsepower per month. These 
rates, it is estimated, will save the 
customers about $25,000 per year. The 
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new schedule constitutes the third rate 
reduction in the past four years, the 
maximum lighting rate in 1921 being 
15 cents gross. Under the recent rate 
schedule the maximum power rate was 
7.65 cents and the minimum charge 
$1.50 per horsepower per month, with 
a lighting rate of 13 cents gross. 


Union Oil Company Considers Elec- 
trification of Oil Fields.—Electrification 
of its oil fields in the vicinity of Fort 
Collins, Col., is being considered by the 
Union Oil Company. Should the plan 
be carried out, service will be supplied 
by the Public Service Company of 
Colorado. 


Survey of New River in North Caro- 
lina.—A water-power investigation of 
New River, in Ashe and Alleghany 
Counties, N. C., is about to be begun by 
the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development. New River 
is one of the largest in the state on 
which water-power surveys have not 
been made. It is estimated that there 
is a minimum of 50,000 hp. on the two 
forks of this stream, and it is probable 
that more than 100,000 hp. can be eco- 
nomically developed in the future. 
New River rises in the mountains of 
Watauga County, flows through Ashe 
and Alleghany into Virginia, and ulti- 
mately into the Ohio and Mississippi, 
being on the west side of the Blue 
Ridge watershed. 


Drought Hampers Municipal Plants 
in Colorado.—Continuing drought in the 
Mountain States, and especially in 
Colorado, has curtailed the production 
of energy at a number of municipally 
owned hydro-electric plants, notably 
Longmont and Loveland. Standby 
service has been required on several 
occasions because of plant inadequacies, 
it is reported. In the northern Colorado 
district the sugar-beet and vegetable 
crops are approximately one-third of 
normal, and the only farms successfully 
overcoming the effects of the dry spell 
are those with electrically operated 
pumps. The major portion of the 
privately owned central stations’ day- 
time load is reported as being used for 
pumping. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company Enters Harford 
County Field.—The contention between 
the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore and the 
Northern Maryland Electric Company 
over the right of the former to serve 
territory in Harford County has been 
settled by the Maryland Public Service 
Commission in favor of the Consoli- 
dated company, which will now begin to 
construct power lines to serve Edge- 
wood Aresnal and the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds in fulfillment of a contract 
with the War Department. The North- 
ern Maryland had applied for permis- 
sion to construct a line from Aberdeen 
to Churchville. The commission allowed 
the company to construct a power line 
from Aberdeen to Bodt’s Corner, about 
a mile southeast of Churchville. The 
Belair Electric Company, a subsidiary 
of the Consolidated company, was re- 
fused permission to construct a power 
line from Churchville. The Northern 
Maryland company has announced its 
intention to take the case into the courts. 
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Program of Michigan Electric Light 
Association. — Meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, on June 25-27, 
the Michigan Electric Light Associa- 
tion will divide its three-day annual 
session between business and pleasure. 
On Thursday President R. T. Duncan 
will make the opening address, E. 
Tansey of the Detroit Edison Company 
will discuss “Group Insurance for Em- 
ployees” and A. K. Hurlburt of the 
same company “Employment Person- 
nel.” At a banquet in the evening 
A. C. Marshall, vice-president Detroit 
Edison Company, and A. W. Stace, 
editor Grand Rapids Press, will speak. 
On Friday Miss Thelma Tinkham, Miss 
Margaret Hartnacke and Miss Estelle 
French, all of the Consumers Power 
Company, will represent the women en- 
gaged in central-station work, and on 
Saturday Marshall E. Sampsell, presi- 
dent Great Lakes Geographic Division, 
N. E. L. A., will make an address and 
the following topics will be presented: 
Credit practices and routines, by W. H. 


Coming Meetings of Electrical 
and Allied Societies 


{A complete directory of ‘electrical 
associations, with their secretaries, is 
published in the first issue of each 
volume. For latest list see ELECTRICAL 
Wor Lb, January 3, page 76.] 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 

neers—Madison, Wis., June 22-25. 
American Society for Testing Ma- 

terials—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Ho- 

tels, Atlantic City, N. J., June 22-26, 

Cc. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., 

Philadelphia. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers—United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., June 23-27; Pacific 
Coast Convention, Seattle, Wash., 
Sept. 15-19. F. L. Hutchinson, 33 
West 39th St., New York. 

Michigan Electric Light Association— 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, June 
25-27. Herbert Silvester, 401 South 
Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion (Commercial Section)—Schen- 
ectady, June 25-26. C. H. B. Chapin, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 

East Central Division, N. E. L. A.— 
Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 14-17. D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

North Central Division, N. E. L. A.— 
Duluth, Minn., July 15-17. H. E. 
Young, Minneapolis General Electric 
Co., Minneapolis. 

International Association of Municipal 
Electricians—Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Aug. 17-20. W. R. Arbuckle, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

Wisconsin Utilities Association, Elec- 
o Section—Green Bay, Wis., Sept. 
-o 

Camp Co-operation V (local leagues) 
—Association Island, Henderson 
Harbor, N. Y., Sept. 8-12. (Society 
for Electrical Development, New 
York, is sponsor.) 

New England Division, N. E. L. A.— 
Hotel Griswold, New London, Conn., 
Sept. 8-11. Miss O. A. Bursiel, 149 
Tremont St., Boston. 

Rocky Mountain Division, N. E. L. A. 
—Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, 
Col., Sept. 14-17. O. A. Weller, 900 
15th St., Denver. 

Southeastern Geographic Division, N. 
= 4. A.—Birmingham, Sept. 15-18. 
E. T. O'Connell, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham. 

Great Lakes Geographic Division, 
N. E, L. A.—French Lick Springs, 

Ind., Sept. 23-26. R. V. Prather, 
305 Illinois Mine Workers’ Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill 

Association of Electragists Interna- 

, Ind., Sept. 23- 
5&6 OUu&L. UW. 15 W. 37th St., 
ee York. 


American Electrochemical Society— 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 24-26. 
Colin G. Fink, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Davis, 
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Burke, Houghton County Electric Light 
Company, Houghton, and J. C. Morse 
Citizens’ Light & Power Company 
Adrian; lighting promotion, by J. F 
Mayo, Consumers Power Company; 
rural electric service, by Professo: 
Musselman of the Michigan State Col- 
lege, and rural lines, by R. F. Hotton, 
Detroit Edison Company. 


‘ Grays Harbor Company Makes Lib- 
eral Offer.—The Grays Harbor Railway) 
& Light Company, Aberdeen, Wash.., 
has announced a reduction of between 
18 and 22 per cent in electric rates 
after July 1. This is in line with the 
company’s efforts to induce the city to 
abandon plans to develop electrical 
energy on the Wynooche River, but th« 
cut in prices is in no way conditioned 
upon any action by the City Council. 
Company officials declare that the 
proposed reduction will reduce the com- 
pany’s gross and net earnings by about 
$42,000 or a reduction of 3 per cent on 
its investment, leaving only 3.4 per 
cent as the rate of return for the year. 
The new rates provide a monthly min- 
imum charge of $1. The new rate for 
cooking and heating will be 3 cents. 
Notwithstanding this action of the 
company, however, the city of Aber- 
deen, as the result of a favorable re- 
port from Carl F. Uhden, formerly 
chief engineer on the Skagit Lake 
project at Seattle, will submit to the 
voters this summer another proposed 
bond issue, totaling $2,639,000, to 
finance the construction of a municipal 
power plant on the Wynooche River. 
An initial unit rated at 15,000 hp. is 
contemplated. 


More Interconnection in Northern 
Indiana.—Plans for extensive improve- 
ment of the transmission system of the 
Indiana Electric Utilities Company, just 
purchased by the Calumet Gas & Elec- 
tric Company—an Insull property—have 
been announced by Charles W. Chase, 
vice-president of the Calumet company 
in active charge of operation. Trans- 
mission lines will be built connecting 
the Indiana Electric Utilities Com- 
pany’s system with the systems of the 
Indiana Service Corporation at Fort 
Wayne and the Interstate Public Serv- 
ice Company at Goshen. Construction 
of these lines will interconnect depend- 
able sources of power supply, permit 
feeding the Indiana Electric Utilities 
Company from the south or west, and 
provide sufficient resources to allow ex- 
tension of service in Steuben and De 
Kalb Counties. To obtain these ad- 
vantages about $160,000 will be spent. 
A 33,000-volt line will be built from 
Auburn, where it will be joined with the 
Indiana Service Corporation’s generat- 
ing station at Fort Wayne, north and 
west through Waterloo, Helmar and La 
Grange County to Wolcottville, which 
is served by the Calumet Gas & Electric 
Company. The line will then be ex- 
tended to a point near Topeka, where 
it will be connected with the Interstate 
Public Service Comnany’s generating 
station at Goshen. Where the new line 
intersects the present line between 
Angola and Waterloo a substation will 
be built connecting the Angola system, 
which now has 34 niles of transmission 
line and is undertaking 35 miles more. 
Another substation will be built adjoin- 
ing the present one at Wolcottville. 
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Men of the Industry 





M. Luckiesh New President 
of I. E. S. 


M. Luckiesh, director of the lighting 
research laboratory of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, has 
just been elected president of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Mr. 
Luckiesh has been very active in the 
society for fourteen years as a director, 





M. LUCKIESH 


as the official representative to the 
National Council Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers and as chairman or 
member of numerous committees. 

He was graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1909 with the degree of B.S. 
in electrical engineering and received 
from Iowa State College in 1911 the 
degree of E.E. and from the State 
University of Iowa in 1912 the degree 
of M.S. He served on the faculty of 
the State University of Iowa during 
1909-10 and from 1910 to 1919 he was 
physicist with the Nela Research 
Laboratory, National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, Nela Park. 
From that year until 1924 he was direc- 
tor of applied science, Nela Research 
Laboratory, National Lamp Works. 

Mr. Luckiesh is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, the American Physical So- 
ciety, the Franklin Institute and the 
Optical Society of America. He is a 
prolific and well-informed writer, and 
he has published the products of his 
researches in fifteen books and hun- 
dreds of scientific and technical articles. 


_—— 
W. W. Briggs in the West Again 


W. W. Briggs, who has been in the 
New York office of the Federal Light 
& Traction Company for the past few 
years, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Grays 
Harbor Railway & Eight Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash., a subsidiary of the 
Federal organization, to succeed P. A. 
Bertrand, who resigned. For a number 
of years Mr. Briggs was district mana- 
ger of the Westinghouse Electric & 
sanutacturing Company in San Fran- 
Cisco. Following his connections with 
that company he became general mana- 


ger of the Great Western Power Com- 
pany of California. In 1918 he came 
East to affiliate himself with the 
Westinghouse interests in New York, 
subsequently entering the service of 
the Federal Light & Traction Company. 
In addition to the management of the 
Grays Harbor utility, Mr. Briggs will 
be the directing executive of several 
affiliated companies. 


P. A. Bertrand, vice-president and 
general manager of the Grays Harbor 
Railway & Light Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash., for the past thirteen years, has 
resigned to affiliate himself with the 
New York office of the Federal Light & 
Traction Company, which controls the 
Grays Harbor utility. Mr. Bertrand, 
who is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin in electrical engineering, has 
been engaged in public utility work 
since 1898 and in the management of 
electric and gas properties since 1903. 

H. U. Wallace, assistant general 
manager of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Power & Light Company for the past 
year and a half, is now general man- 
ager of the Department of Street Rail- 
ways, Detroit. Mr. Wallace has a back- 
ground of thirty years’ experience in 
railway and engineering work. 





H. E. Niesz Heads Western 
Engineers 


Homer E. Niesz, manager of indus- 
trial relations of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Western So- 
cietv of Engineers. Mr. Niesz is in 
length of service one of the oldest 
Edison company men, having come to 
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the Chicago Edison Company thirty- 
cight years ago. From 1909 to 1913 he 
served as manager of the Cosmopolitan 
Electric Company, Chicago. In April, 
1919, Mr. Niesz became assistant to 
Vice-president Louis A. Ferguson, and 
since 1921 he has been manager of in+ 
dustrial relations. In January, 1924, 
he was appointed chairman of the com- 
pany’s public relations committee. He 
has been active in organizations out- 
side his company, having served on 
various committees of the National 
Electric Light Association, directed for 
several years Chicago’s Electric Show, 
served as president in 1911 of the Elec- 





H. E. Niesz 


tric Club of Chicago, as reigning 
Jupiter of the Jovian Order in 1914 and 
as president of the Chicago Engineers’ 
Club in 1922. Mr. Niesz is now chair- 
man of the industrial relations com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association. He has been active in 
the work of the Western Society of 
Engineers for many years, having 
served in turn as treasurer in 1920 and 
first vice-president in 1921. 





Obituary 





Leonard Lamb Kellogg, president of 
the Sioux City Gas & Electric Company, 
died recently in Rochester, Minn., after 
a long illness. He had served as vice- 
president and manager of the Sioux 
City utility before being elected to suc- 
ceed Samuel T. Rodine in the presidency 
eleven years ago. He was one of the 
foremost citizens of Sioux City and had 
been prominent for more than a third of 
a century in all movements for civic 
betterment. Mr. Kellogg was sixty- 
nine years of age. 


D. O. Vaughn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas Electric 
Power Company, died April 29 after a 
short illness. Since affiliating himself 
with the Albert Emanuel Company, 
which controls the Kansas Electric 
Power Company, Mr. Vaughn had held 
successively the position of manager of 
the Union City (Ind.) property, man- 
ager of the Sidney (Ohio) Electric 
Company, now known as the Miami 
Valley Electric Company, and chief 
engineer of the Albert Emanuel Com- 
pany with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo. In 1922, when the properties of 
the Albert Emanuel Company, formerly 
known as the Kansas Electric Utilities 


Company, were merged with addi- 
tional properties and called the Kansas 
Electric Power Company, Mr. Vaughn 
was made vice-president and general 
manager. 

Edward Q. Keasbey, a director of the 
North American Company and a prac- 
ticing lawyer in Newark for more than 
half a century, died recently at his 
home in Morristown, N. J., in his 
seventy-fifth year. Mr. Keasbey served 
in the State Assembly of New Jersey 
for one term in the eighties. In addi- 
tion to many articles in legal period- 
icals, he was the author of “Electric 
Wires in Streets and Highways.” 

Robert Siegfried, chief mechanical 
designer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company in its early 
days and an associate of George West- 
inghouse, Albert Schmid and B. G. 
Lamme in their pioneer electrical work, 
died May 7 after a day’s illness. Mr. 
Siegfried came from his native country 
of Switzerland in 1888 and entered the 
employ of the Westinghouse company, 
with which he had been connected ever 
since. Of late years he had been design- 
ing heavy machinery in the motor engi- 
neering department. 





Commission 
Rulings 


Equitable Deposits Are Based on 
Frequency of Meter Readings. — The 
Arizona Corporation Commission in 
adjudicating rates and rules enforced 
by I. A. and C. W. Dyke, owners of 
the electric plant serving Miami, Ariz., 
determined that a rule which will per- 
mit an electric company to demand a 
deposit equivalent to the average bill of 
a consumer for the class of service 
which he may seek over a period of 
forty days is reasonable; but in the 
event of weekly or other frequent read- 
ings of the meters, as for example, in 
restaurants, the deposit demand should 
cover not to exceed ten days beyond the 
period of meter readings. 


Rates Should Encourage the Largest 
Possible Use of Electricity—The Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission in ordering 
a revision of the rates of the Mani- 
towoc municipal electric plant to give 
large consumers lower rates said: “It 
is our opinion that schedules of the 
type we propose herein will promote 
the use of energy and be beneficial to 
the customers and probably in the end 
to the utility as well, although for the 
present they will result in some reduc- 
tion in revenue.” The commission also 
ordered that certain requirements con- 
cerning reasonable notice of a revision 
of the rules of the plant, furnishing 
three-phase service to all power cus- 
tomers willing to pay the excess cost 
over single-phase installations, ample 
height of service wires entering houses 
and a deposit from  non-property 
owners be enforced by the city. 


Complaint Caused by Cessation of 
Irregular Practices Upon Merger of 
Competing Companies Dismissed.—The 
Southern Arizona Power Company was 
formed in 1923 to consolidate the prop- 
erties of the Nogales Electric Light & 
Power Company and the Arizona Gas & 
Electric Company, which had been com- 
peting for years in Nogales, Ariz., and 
Nogales, Mexico, and were both in very 
poor financial and physical condition. 
All steps in the consolidation were car- 
ried out with the approval of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission, and 
since the rates in effect remained the 
same, the commission felt that the con- 
solidation was in the interest of both 
the utility and public, although an un- 
usually high price had been paid for the 
property of the Nogales Electric Light 
& Power Company. The new company 
immediately began to reorganize and 
retrench, and dissatisfaction arose on 
the part of certain customers who had 
profited by irregular practices caused 
by the previous intense competition in a 
comparatively small territory. The 
result was a formal complaint to the 
commission alleging that excessive 
rates were charged by the company. 
This complaint has been denied by the 
commission, which has found no evi- 
dence to show that the company has 
even received a reasonable return on its 
investment. From the hearings, how- 
ever, a definite valuation of the com- 
pany’s property has been determined 
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and a new rate schedule which favors 
greater use of electricity has been 
established. One point emphasized was 
that machinery already purchased and 
under construction and which is neces- 
sary to better the service should be 
considered in the company’s property 
valuation for rate-making purposes. 


Disapproval of the Imposition of One 
Holding Company Upon Another.—At 
a hearing before Chairman William A. 
Prendergast of the New York Public 
Service Commission last week on the 
application of the Erie Power Corpora- 
tion for consent to acquire and hold all 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Depew & Lancaster Light, Power & 
Conduit Company it was asked what 
relation the Erie Power Corporation 
had with the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, which recently withdrew its 
petition for consent to acquire the 
Depew & Lancaster stock. It was 
stated in answer that the company 
would probably later come under Asso- 
ciated control. Chairman Prendergast 
expressed his disapproval of the plan 
of superimposing one holding company 
upon another, and an adjournment, sub- 
ject to call, was taken to permit the 
companies to prepare a statement of 
the reasons for the organization of the 
Erie Power Corporation. 


Recent Court 
Decisions 


Missouri Private-Contract Decision 
Maintained. — The Missouri Supreme 
Court has overruled motions for re- 
hearing filed by the Statler Hotel, 
Washington University and ¢ evmbci 
of large corporations of St. Louis in 
their suit against the Missouri Public 
Service Commissicn ard the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company. The 
high court recently ruled that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission had authority 
to disregard private contracts between 
the power company and the owners of 
private power plants operated by the 
Union company and to increase the 
rates for electricity and steam heat 
furnished the plaintiffs. This decision 
overruled the Cole County Court, which 
had decided that the commission did 
not have such rights. Approximately 
$600,000 of the earnings of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company had 
been held in escrow pending the out- 
come of the litigation. (See EL&cTRI- 
CAL WORLD, May 2, page 946.) 


Proof of Injury by Electricity from 
Wires Under Company Control Makes 
Prima Facie Case.—In the case of San 
Angelo Water, Light & Power Com- 
pany vs. Baugh, the Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas ruled that the plain- 
tiff had only to prove he was injured 
by the escape of a deadly quantity of 
electricity from wires under the exclu- 
sive control of the company to establish 
a prima facie case. The plaintiff was 
an employee of the San Angelo Tele- 
phone Company in a branch office oper- 
ating a switchboard and was injured 
when one of the power company’s high- 
tension lines made a contact with a 
telephone wire. The evidence in the 
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case indicated that the power company 
had been notified of the trouble before 
the plaintiff was injured but had not 
de-energized the line in time. In up- 
holding the judgment of $4,500 against 
the company the court ruled that the 
evidence of an acquaintance of the 
plaintiff, even though not a doctor, was 
admissible to show the apparent phys- 
ical condition of the plaintiff before and 
after the injury. (270 S.W. 101.)* 


Contract Between City and Company 
Binding Where Legislature Does Not 
Exercise Its Power to Regulate Rates. 
—The city of Palatka, Fla., incorpo- 
rated a provision in.a franchise given 
the Southern Utilities Company to the 
effect that no more than 10 cents a 
kilowatt-hour should be charged within 
the city for commercial lighting. The 
company attempted to charge more 
than this, claiming that the rate speci- 
fied was confiscatory and that the power 
to regulate public utility rates was the 
function of the State Legislature. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled, however, that as long as the Leg- 
islature did not exercise its powers the 
contract was binding. (45S. C. R. 488.) 


Validity of California Public Utilities 
Act Upheld.—Setting aside the plea of 
the Market Street Railway Company of 
San Francisco, the United States Dis- 


‘trict Court for the Northern District of 


California has denied an injunction re- 
quested by it to restrain the Railroad 
Commission and the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company from enforcing increased 
rates for electrical energy paid by the 
railway company to the power com- 
pany. At the same time the decision 
cleared up the matter of jurisdiction of 
the Railroad Commission over contracts 
entered into between public utilities and 
their consumers and of the validity of 
the publie utilities act under which the 
California commission functions. The 
railway company contended that neither 
the commission nor the power company 
had the right to enforce higher rates 
for energy than those specified in a 
forty-four-year contract entered into in 
1909. When in 1918 the power com- 
pany applied to the commission for an 
increase in rates, it specifically ex- 
empted its principal consumer, the pred- 
ecessor of the Market Street Railway 
Company, from its application. The 
commission, however, instituted pro- 
ceedings on its own motion in which 
it placed the railway company in the 
same category as all other power con- 
sumers, and it ordered all rates in- 
creased, including those established by 
special contract. From June 20, 1920, 
to March 25, 1924, the commission 
ordered five rate changes, every one 
of them being protested by the Market 
Street Railway, which denied its liabil- 
ity to pay anything in excess of the 
contract rate and has paid only that 
rate. In the ensuing suit the railway 
company alleged that its property was 
being taken without due process of 
law, that the action of the commission 
was unconstitutional and that the Cali- 
fornia public utilities act violates pro- 
visions of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Decision was against all three 
contentions. 

*The left-hand numbers refer to the vol- 


ume and the right-hand numbers to the 
page of the National Reporter System 
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Trade Association Decisions 


Study Reveals Them as Finest Defini- 
tions of Law in Relation to 
Economics—Dangers to 


Be Watched 


By PauL WooToNn 
Washington Correspondent 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 

S MORE opportunity is afforded for 
study of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the matter of trade statistics a 
very general conclusion is being reached 
that it is one of the finest definitions of 
law in relation to economics that ever 
have been handed down by the judi- 
ciary. The court is as emphatic in its 
pronouncements against conspiracies to 
fix prices or to limit distribution as it 
is in pointing out that a statistical 
service is not such a conspiracy. 

One of the dangers of a decisive vic- 
tory of this character, it is pointed out, 
is the encouragement it will give trade 
associations that are disposed to edge 
over the line. It is clear that the court 
regards secret statistics as being over 
the line. If the 95 per cent who never 
have made improper use of statistics 
are not to suffer again from the wrong- 
doing of a few, they should do all within 
their power to discourage any misuse 
of the function which has been stripped 
of uncertainty. The discussion of this 
subject for several years past has had 
the effect of focusing public attention 
on these activities. The trade associa- 
tions are going to be kept under close 
surveillance. No great number of de- 
viations from the straight and narrow 
path will be necessary to bring down 
upon all trade associations the wrath 
of the public, and this would be re- 
flected quickly in legislation. Publica- 
tion of all statistics is believed to con- 
stitute the greatest safeguard that can 
be set up. 

One of the most effective safeguards 
for the consumer is the publication of 
prices. Collection of prices of all com- 
modities would be one of the finest 
means of maintaining competition, it is 
contended. Were it not for the fact 
that wheat prices are announced every 
twenty minutes in the Chicago Board 
of Trade the farmer would be victimized 
to an appalling extent. 

The position of the court is regarded 
as a striking substantiation of the posi- 
tion taken three years ago. At that 
time Secretary Hoover through a letter 
written to the Attorney-General gave 
the country a comprehensive set of 
arguments showing that the denial to 
industry of a statistical service was 
neither sound nor warranted. The De- 
partment of Commerce, in addition, 
took the position that complete statis- 
tics of prices of past transactions make 
for competition. 

The department had also contended 
that the job contract question involved 
in the cement manufacturers’ case re- 
sulted in lower prices to the public. If 
the contractor cannot get an option on 
the cement he will need, he necessarily 
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will widen his margin in bidding. It is 
in the public interest to maintain that 
practice, but the manufacturers of ce- 
ment hardly could be expected to con- 
tinue the practice if the contractors 
were to be allowed to have options on 
cement in excess of their needs. The 
fact that the contractor was speculat- 
ing in cement had the effect of increas- 
ing prices to the public. The whole 
capacity of plants at times was re- 
quired to meet these commitments. The 
fact that they were unable to make 





general deliveries tended to force prices 
up. All the manufacturers did was‘ to 
check up on the contractor and give him 
an option on only enough cement for 
his job. This involved notification of 
other manufacturers so that a con- 
tractor could not get options from more 
than one plant. The whole effect of 
this program was to prevent specula- 
tion and pyramiding of price, Conse- 
quently there was no surprise when the 
court found that intervention to lower 
prices to the public is not conspiracy. 





Manufacturers Indorse “Red Seal” Plan 


Considered Sound, Practical and in Accordance with the Best Interests 
of All Branches of the Industry—Furnishes a Definite 
Check of Expenditures Against Results 


REPORT on the “red seal” plan to 

promote adequate wiring for con- 
venient electrical service in the home 
was recently rendered by the “red seal” 
advisory committee at the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies at Hot Springs, Va. 
The report was presented by C. E. 
Corrigan, vice-president of the National 
Metal Molding Company. The other 
members of the advisory committee 
are: E. W. Kendall, chairman; H. R. 
Sargent, C. A. Bates, B. B. Dinsmore, 
LeRoy Clark and H. B. Kirkland. 

The committee collaborated with the 
Society for Electrical Development at 
various times and in its report stated 
that the important features of the plan 
had been submitted to it by the society 
for approval. The committee said that 
it was confident that the plan as it is 
now in operation is sound, practical and 
in accordance with the best interests of 
all branches of the industry. 

The report shows that the results ob- 
tained so far in the operation of the 
plan indicate its practical value in rais- 
ing the standard of wiring and that it 
is productive of many benefits which 
are enumerated. Further, the report 
says that the plan furnishes a definite 
check of expenditures against results 
in developing the electrical market, that 
it will bring electric wiring to the fore- 
front and prevent any tendency toward 
lowering of the standard induced by 
keen competition. 


PROGRESS OF PLAN 


The following progress in getting the 
plan into operation was reported by the 
society to the committee: 

“Red seal” licenses have been granted 
to local electrical leagues in Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, Detroit, Atlanta, and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Leagues at Grand 
Rapids, St. Paul, Vancouver, Phila- 
delphia and Youngstown have their 
plans in the final stages and have 
funds provided for operating the “red 
seal” plan at an early date. The Cali- 
fornia Co-operative Bureau has ar- 
ranged for licenses to be granted to the 


various cities under the supervision of 
the organization. 

Plans are approaching completion by 
leagues in Nashville, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, Dallas, Little Rock, Wichita, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, Worcester and Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. The leagues giving 
consideration to plans for operation of 
the “red seal” plan are those at St. 
Louis, Seattle, Fort Worth, Chatta- 
nooga, Watertown, N. Y.; Bangor, Me.; 
Providence, Denver, Salt Lake City, Bos- 
ton, Schenectady, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Camden, N. J., and 
Birmingham. The society also visited 
a number of cities and presented the 
“red seal” plan. 

The committee in its report further 
says “that the first ‘red seal’ electric 
homes in the United States have been 
established .in Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo. Results obtained so far indi- 
cate the practical value of the ‘red seal’ 
plan in raising the standard of wiring, 
ane producing the following bene- 

ts: 

“1. Creating a public demand for ade- 
quate wiring installations in residences, 
thus increasing the amount of mate- 
rial used and the value of wiring con- 
tracts. ; 

“2. Increasing appliance sales by re- 
moving the obstacle of insufficient con- 
venience outlets. 

“3. Increasing fixture and lamp sales 
by increasing the average number of 
light outlets installed. 

“4. Increasing the sale of energy as 
the result of more complete and con- 
venient use of electric service. 

“5. Bringing to the publie mind, espe- 
cially to business executives through 
their homes, an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance of ade- 
quacy in wiring installations for all 
classes of buildings. 

“As an indication of the practical 
effect of the ‘red seal’ plan, attention 
is called to the results already obtained 
in Rochester, N. Y. In order to arrive 
at a suitable standard, a survey was 
made of twenty-five homes already 
wired. From this group of twenty-five, 
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the five best-wired homes were selected. 
Twenty-five per cent was added to the 
amount of wiring as the basis for the 
‘red seal’ standard adopted. The first 
seventeen homes to receive the ‘red seal’ 
certificate were found to be wired 
25 per cent above the adopted ‘red 
seal’ requirements. ‘Thus these ‘red 
seal’ homes are 56 per cent above the 
average of the five best-wired homes 
in the group originally surveyed and 
approximately 10@ per cent above the 
average in the city. 

“Another interesting and unforeseen 
advantage of the ‘red seal’ plan has de- 
veloped in Toronto. An extremely low 
residence rate in Toronto had in thir- 
teen years resulted in only about 6,500 
electric ranges in 102,000 homes—or 
less than 64 per cent. To overcome the 
insurmountable obstacle of insufficient 
wiring, there was included, among other 
Toronto ‘red seal’ requirements, a serv- 
ice of liberal capacity together with 
range wiring. After eighteen months’ 
operation had produced 350 ‘red seal’ 
electric homes, a survey was made tak- 
ing at random fifty ‘red seal’ homes 
which had been occupied for at least 
six months. The survey disclosed 94 
per cent electric ranges in ‘red seal’ 
homes as compared with 64 per cent 
general average, Other figures of the 
survey indicate very favorable results 
in terms of other equipment. 

“The society has encountered numer- 
ous problems in developing the ‘red 
seal’ plan on a workable basis adapt- 
able for use throughout the United 
States and in providing a full measure 
of protection to the emblem. All seri- 
ous problems, it appears, have now been 
solved, and the society is in a position 
to go forward rapidly in setting up the 
program in the various cities. As fur- 
ther experience is gained a careful 
record will be kept of the results, and 
this committee will be in a position to 
report on the tangible benefits. 


ADVANTAGES OUTLINED 


“In general, the plan appears to hold 
forth highly attractive advantages to 
the manufacturer, the jobber, the cen- 
tral station, contractor and dealer, as 
well as the public at large. It also rep- 
resents the most practicable method 
which has been devised to meet many 
troublesome situations in connection 
with residential wiring. The plan offers 
a strong appeal to speculative builders 
who are responsible for the construction 
of a large percentage of the homes in 
most cities. It appeals to the electrical 
contractor and sets up a new form of 
competition in which contractors vie 
with each other in seeing who can get 
the largest number of outlets installed. 
It also permits a definite check on the 
results obtained from expenditures for 
market promotion, thereby insuring a 
continually rising standard of efficiency. 

“During the period in which the ‘red 
seal’ plan has been undergoing the 
process of development the society has 
been called upon to defray the expenses 
of traveling, printing, staff time and so 
forth out of the revenue obtained from 
general membership subscriptions. A 
limited number of subscriptions to be 
especially applied to the ‘red seal’ fund 
have been received, the amounts con- 
tributed ranging from a maximum of 
$1,000 to a minimum of $10. The soci- 
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ety estimates that a total of $25,000 
in the form of subscriptions to the ‘red 
seal’ fund will be sufficient to insure the 
success of the plan during 1925. Your 
committee feels that this amount rep- 
resents an excellent investment for the 


‘manufacturers of wire and wiring de- 


vices. The whole program has been 
worked out on a most economical basis. 
It involves no expenditures for national 
advertising. This amount is needed 
mainly for traveling, literature and 
other expenses incident to the setting 
up of the ‘red seal’ program in the vari- 
ous communities. 

“In this connection attention is called 
to the fact that the manufacturers are 
being called upon to contribute only to 
the cost of initiating the ‘red seal’ 
movement on a national basis. In each 
city where the ‘red seal’ plan is set up 
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local interests are expected to meét «ll 
costs of the local campaign. In general, 
the local cost is many times in excess of 
the national expense for setting up the 
plan in a particular community. Your 
committee suggests that a resolution be 
adopted in which the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies again 
indorse and approve the ‘red seal’ plan. 
Furthermore, that the manufacturers 
contribute to the advancement of the 
‘red seal’ movement by making suitable 
subscriptions to the national ‘red seal’ 
fund, leaving the expense of local pro- 
motion of the plan to the local interests 
concerned, Since the ‘red seal’ plan is de- 
signed to reach ultimately all important 
cities in the country, it is obvious that 
it will be impracticable for the manu- 
facturers to make contributions to the 
local funds.” 
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Will the Jobber Survive in Radio? 


His Function in Distribution of Equipment Discussed—Problems 
Fundamental and of Interest to Every Electrical Manu- 
facturer and Jobber—Solution Offered 


By M. C. RYPINSKI 


Vice-President C, Brandes, 


HE reeent announcement of several 

of the national!y known radio man- 
ufacturers of a direct-to-the-dealer dis- 
tribution policy must make every for- 
ward-looking manufacturer and dis- 
tributor consider carefully where the 
future is leading them in this matter of 
radio distribution. Distribution is be- 
ing considered broadly by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by several of 
the manufacturers and jobbers’ asso- 
ciations. What will come out of these 
studies cannot yet be foretold, but it 
must be obvious to any thinking person 
that the present high costs of distribu- 
tion must either be reduced or a more 
satisfactory justification of them be 
forthcoming. 

As an illustration of how the cost of 
distribution in radio has increased in 
the past several years without addi- 
tional service being rendered by the 
jobber—in fact, with probably a de- 
creasing service so far as the indi- 
vidual manufacturer is concerned—it 
may be of interest to note that devices 
of a character which the manufacturer 
sold to the jobber in, say, 1922, at 60 
per cent of the price to the user are 
now in the case of certain manufactur- 
ers so'd to the jobber at approximately 
40 per cent of the price to the user. 
It is very difficult for the casual ob- 
server to understand why the distribu- 
tion of a product should involve a 
burden 50 per cent greater than its 
manufacture. It would seem that, if 
anything, the manufacturer has to 
assume a greater risk than the distrib- 
utor, and, therefore, his proportion of 
the return should be greater than that 
accorded to the distribution end of the 
business. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE JOBBER 


As this article concerns itself pri- 
marily with the radio jobber and his 
survival, the writer purposes to confine 
his further comments to the jobbing 
phase of such distribution. Perhaps 
we can best approach this by setting 
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down those functions which the jobber 
is supposed to perform. First, he is ex- 
pected by the manufacturer to promote 
active'y the sale of the particular 
manufacturer’s products among his 
dealers; second, to carry the dealer ac- 
counts and undertake the credit risk; 
third, to carry an adequate stock of 
the merchandise, ordering from the 
manufacturer in relatively large quan- 
tities and making practically all ship- 
ments to the dealers from such stock; 
fourth, to exert his best efforts in for- 
warding the sales policy of the manu- 
facturer and to keep the distribution of 
the product on a plane satisfactory to 
the manufacturer. By this is meant 
that he’ is to use his most effective 
moral suasion to avoid price demoral- 
ization, and he is to select dealers with 
due regard to the ideals and policies 
of the manufacturer. 

Normally no radio manufacturer 
would be disposed to contemplate any 
change from the jobber-dealer distribu- 
tion method were the jobber to func- 
tion with even a reasonable degree of 
acceptability along the lines above laid 
down. With the rapid growth of the 
radio industry, however, and the ex- 
ceedingly great amount of competition 
in manufacture and in distribution, a 
number of conditions have arisen which 
have prevented the jobber from func- 
tioning satisfactorily along these lines. 
Space will not permit going into the 
reasons for the chaotic conditions which 
exist, and these are not pertinent to 
the discussion, for what is now under 
consideration is the improvement of the 
situation and the preservation of job- 
ber-dealer distribution. 

Can the jobber in radio, if he be so 
inclined,.carry out all of the responsi- 
bilities above outlined in a satisfactory 
manner? I think he can, provided that 
he will confine his efforts to a minimum 
number of representative lines which 
are not essentially competitive and will 
similarly limit the number of his dealer 
accounts. This requires as a corollary 
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that the manufacturer should on his 
part make the attempt practicable by 
limiting the number of his jobbers in 
a given territory also to those who do 


not essentially compete. The jobber 
who continues to handle a multiplicity 
of competing lines cannot perforce do 
justice to any one of them, and a num- 
ber of the forward-looking jobbers are 
recognizing this difficulty and are cor- 
recting it by radically limiting the 
lines which they will handle. 
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A number of the forward-looking 
manufacturers, realizing this, are tak- 
ing steps to reduce the number of their 
jobbers and to work out some sort of a 
franchise dealer plan. If, therefore, an 
honest effort be made in the future by 
the jobber to serve properly a limited 
number of representative manufactur- 
ers, then, backed up as he will be by 
those manufacturers, the radio jobber, 
in the writer’s humble opinion, may 
look forward to a long and useful life. 








Business Conditions 





tinue on a steady and satisfactory 

basis. More activity on the part of 
central-station companies is noticeable 
in the receipt of additional inquiries by 
manufacturers. More than $125,000 
worth of generating and switching 
equipment was sold for use at a 
Georgia development and a large tur- 
bine order was placed by a South- 
western central-station plant. The 
volume of business in recent weeks has 
been materially affected by sales of 
equipment to Canadian paper milis and 
South American mines. More business 
from these sources is anticipated. 
Rubber-covered wire in the smaller and 
more competitive sizes is still available 
at the old prices despite the recent in- 
reases in the price of rubber. A reduc- 
tion in the price of sheet steel has been 
followed by reductions in the price of 
outlet boxes and similar material. 

In New England sales of small 
motors showed a substantial gain as 
compared with preceding weeks, and an 
encouraging trend in the sales of house- 
hold appliances has been noted. In- 
creased activity is evident among the 
central-station companies in the New 
York district, while a large order was 
closed for equipment for a new indus- 
trial plant to operate on central-station 
power. In the Southeast the most active 
buyers are the utility companies. Busi- 
ness generally remains at a constant 
level in that district. Prospects are 
good for increased sales in the Middle 
West, despite a slight falling off. The 
demand for pole-line hardware has been 
heavy in that section, and maintenance 
purchases have been instru‘aental in 
holding up the volume of business to 
its present level. On the Pacific Coast 
better stock orders are being placed as 
the general sentiment appears to be 
that prices have reached rock bottom. 


GS rinse of electrical equipment con- 


Small Motors in Good Demand 
in the New England District 


MALL motor sales show a substan- 
tial gain in the New England 
district as compared with preceding 
weeks. The demand for refrigerating 
and pumping units has been particu- 
larly strong. There is a strong tend- 
ency toward factory replacement and 
expansion, though textile buying as a 
rule’ maintains a_ slight depression. 
Central-station supplies and equipment 
continue to show a favorable trend in 
Sales with poles, wire and line hard- 
Ware in good demand. Interest is also 
being shown in power equipment. 


An encouraging trend in the sales 
of household appliances has been noted. 
Exceptional sales of fans have been 
recorded. One group of central-station 
companies reports sales of appliances 
for the week ending June 6 as $22,446, 
as compared with $8,547 for the cor- 
responding week in 1924. Refrigerat- 
ing units continue to attract interest. 


Transmission-Line Supply Sales 
Quiet, but Trade Optimistic 


ANUFACTURERS and suppliers 

of transmission-line equipment 
report fewer sales during the past 
month than they had hoped for, but 
that inquiries during the past two 
weeks have created an optimistic feeling 
about the future. One manufacturer 
states that practically all the transmis- 
sion-line equipment that he has sold 
recently has been used only in tie lines 
and short extensions for interconnec- 
tion work and miscellaneous construc- 
tion resulting from consolidation of 
existing transmission lines. 


Copper Market Active—Price 
Advances—Other Metals Firm 


OPPER has displaced lead as the 

center of activity in the non- 
ferrous metal market, large tonnages 
having been sold at prices up to 13% 
cents delivered, the ruling quotation. 
ead, zine, silver and tin have been 
quiet, and prices show little variation. 
The improvement in copper has, how- 
ever, given an air of optimism to the 
whole metal market, and producers are 
not inclined to cut prices much to at- 
tract buyers for any of the metals) On 
Thursday of last week there was little 
evidence of a buying movement in 
copper. The metal could have been 
obtained from some leading producers 
at 134 cents delivered, and a little was 
sold as low as 13.45 cents. A consider- 
able tonnage was sold on Friday at 
134 cents, absorbing all the supply at 
that level. Several large corporations, 
which follow the market closely, have 
bought this week the price advancing 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 
June 10,1925 June 17, 1925 


Cents per Cents per 
Pound Pound 
Copper, electrolytic.. 134 13} 
Lead, Am. 8. & R. price 8.40 8.40 
Antimony.... ate 163 165 
Nickel, ingot..... . 31 34 
Zine, spot. . 7.32'-7.35 7.30 
Tin, Straits.. ... 52} 56 
Aluminum, 99 per cent 28 28 


Base copper price June 17, 1925, 16 cents. 
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to 13% cents, and the total volume of 
sales has been greater than for many 
weeks. 

The contract price of lead set by the 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany continues at 8.40 cents. The 
market has been quiet, but business 
has been far from non-existent. The 
zinc market continues to be without 
any snap, prices keeping within five 
points of the 7-cent level most of the 
time, all deliveries commanding the 
same price. Galvanizers report no im- 
provement in demand and continue on 
a curtailed basis. A fairly good de- 
mand for tin, both for spot and for- 
ward, has taken the available supplies 
of spot pretty well off the market. The 
market for spot metal was decidedly 
quiet on Wednesday at around 56 cents. 


Central-Station Companies Most 
Active Buyers in the Southeast 


HE purchase of construction mate- 
rial by central-station companies 
throughout the Southeastern territory 
continues very good. Orders for dis- 
tribution transformers, meters and 
panelboards are in good volume. Busi- 
ness generally continues to remain at 
about a constant level with no prospect 
of any material change in the imme- 
diate future. Quite a number of textile 
mills are curtailing their hours of oper- 
tion, and a complete shut-down for 
short periods is in prospect in a number 
of instances. Refrigerating machines 
are moving very satisfactorily, but 
sixty-day shipments are serving to 
reduce materially the volume of sales 
that might otherwise be realized. Fan 
sales are better than was anticipated. 
Small but more or less general rains 
have served to improve the crop outlook 
very materially, and this improvement 
is reflected in a more optimistic frame 
of mind throughout the entire section. 
These rains, while forestalling certain 
damage to crops, were not sufficient to 
improve the water conditions greatly 
in so far as the hydro-electric generat- 
ing stations are concerned, and all 
Southeastern hydro-electric power com- 
panies are operating steam reserve 
equipment to its maximum capacity. 


Prospects Good for Increased 
Business in Middle West 


HE volume of business in the 
Middle West has decreased slightly, 
but optimism prevails throughout the 
entire territory and good business is in 
sight. Central-station construction 
work continues on a modified basis. 
Several interesting orders were placed 
this week, such as the fabricated 
structural smokestack steel for another 
unit of the Crawford Avenue plant of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, an order for fifty-four relays 
and an order for $130,000 worth 
of 3,000-amp. feeder and converter 
switchboard panels. Maintenance pur- 
chases helped to swell the volume of 
business, and. pole-line hardware 
demand has been rather heavy. 
Jobbers report that sales have been 
stimulated somewhat. Fan sales have 
been exceptionally large, and there has 
been a good demand for socket appli- 
ances. A considerable volume of busi- 
ness accrued from blower sales to 
industrial plants. 
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Large quantities of rubber-covered 
wire has been sold in anticipation of 
higher prices which have not, yet been 
put in effect. 


Better Stock Orders Being Placed 
on the Pacific Coast 


HE general sentiment on the 
Pacific Coast that prices are at 
rock bottom is resulting in better stock 
orders. Power-company buying is light. 
Orders include one carload of locust 
pins and two carloads of fiber conduit. 
Fan business is good, considering the 
unusual lateness of the hot weather. 
Railroad buying is fair, but state and 
government business is marked by 
many large and varied bids. Export 
business is g6od, especially from the 
Philippines. The Chinese credits are 
hurt by the fact that the native banks 
cannot just now transfer their accounts 
to the foreign banks, but exporters 
report that very little dislocation of 
trade has been caused by either the 
Chinese or the Mexican situation. 
A considerable amount of transmis- 
sion line construction and maintenance 





Activities of the Trade 


Pittsburgh Electric Furnace to 
Sell Edmoore Demand Regulators 


The Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Cor- 
poration, Union Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, announces that it has taken over 
the sales of the “Edmoore” demand- 
regulating devices. The “Edmoore de- 
mand limitator” is built in two ranges 
of sizes. The senior type, which was 
the first type brought out, was designed 
for use in connection with large loads 
required by electric steel melting fur- 
naces, etc. There is now also available 
the junior type regulator for controlling 
motor loads. The company is planning 
to establish sub-agencies as desired and 
will be in a position to make installa- 
tions and render complete service. 


Lindemann & Hoverson Open 


New L. & H. Building 


The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
electric cooking and heating appliances, 
during the week of June 1-6 celebrated 
the opening of its new L. & H. Building 
and at the same time observed the 
golden jubilee of A. J. Lindemann, 
president and founder of the firm, on 
his completion of fifty years in the 
stove industry. 

The new building is provided with an 
ample “daylight” office, sample room 
and storage space, has ideal shipping 
facilities and is within easy access of 
the heart of Chicago. It is at 2626 
West Washington Boulevard. 


Orders Placed for Switches for 
Wallenpaupack Development 


Orders have been placed by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company for two 
220-kv. switches for the Wallenpaupack 
development in Pennsylvania. One of 
these switches will be supplied by the 
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work is under way at this time in 
the Puget Sound District, principally 
in southwest and northwest Washing- 
ton. Indications are for a continuance 
of this activity until well into the fall. 
A general closing down of operations 
by western Washington logging com- 
panies has resulted from the action of 
four transcontinental railroads in put- 
ting into effect a higher tariff. 


Central Stations Show Increased 
Activity in New York District 


NCREASED activity is noticed 

among central-station companies in 
the New York district. Sales this 
month to date show an improvement 
over the preceding month, while the 
number of inquiries being received 
presage increasing future business. 
Buying of maintenance material by 
industrial plants is in good volume. 
Some orders have also been placed for 
equipment for a large new industrial 
plant to operate on central-station 
power. There has been a fair demand 
for weatherproof wire. Jobbers’ sales 
are diversified and in good volume. 


Railway & Industrial Engineering Com- 
pany, Greensburg, Pa. This switch will 
be the same as that described in the 
April 25 issue of the ELECTRICAL WorRLD 
except for the addition of arcing rings 
and the use of a longer blade to obtain 
the same open-gap clearances from 
metal to metal. 

The other switch will be supplied by 
the Electric Power Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 412 North Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. This switch will be the 
same as that described in the May 9 
issue of the ELECTRICAL WORLD except 
that the stacks will be made up of seven 
insulators instead of five. 

—q——_—_. 


Radio Corporation Restrained 
from Spying in De Forest Plam 


The application of the De Forest 
Radio Company for an injunction re- 
straining the Radio Corporation from 
using spies in the De Forest plant and 
soliciting information from the De 
Forest employees has been sustained by 
Vice-Chancellor Backes in Newark, N. J. 
The vice-chancellor modified the exist- 
ing injunction to the extent of permit- 
ting the Radio Corporation to make use 
of information already obtained as evi- 
dence in a pending litigation, but denied 
the Radio Corporation the right to 
maintain an organization of spies in 
the De Forest plant. 

Qe 


Creaghead Engineering to Build 
Line of Safety Switches 


The Creaghead Engineering Com- 
pany, 325 Main Street, Cincinnati, job- 
ber, announces the opening of a new 
department for the manufacture of 
safety switches. This entirely new line 
of devices will be manufactured and 
sold under the trade name of the Creag- 
head “Red Seal” safety switch. The 
first division that will be manufactured 
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will be a full line of meter-entrance 
switches, which it is expected will be 
placed on the market early in August 
This will be followed shortly by indus- 
trial and motor-starting switches. 
These switches will have a quick- 
make and quick-double-break switch 
mechanism and especial means for con- 
necting up in gang installations. The 
company states that a connection was 
recently made with George B. Wads- 
worth, designer of safety switches, who 
has been independently devoting his 
time to the development of this line. 
—_—_@—___ 


Westinghouse Enlarges Arc- 
Welding School 


In order to cope with the advance of 
are welding, the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company has en- 
larged and centralized its school for the 
training of are welders. In this school, 
which is open to all Westinghouse em- 
ployees and also to men from outside 
companies, the students will have a 
progressive course of study and appli- 
cation. The work, at first very simple, 
will develop, as the men progress, into 
the more complex and difficult problems 
of are welding. The school itself is 
divided into booths, so that each student 
may work out his own problems undis- 
turbed and unhampered. 

The newly enlarged school has been 
re-equipped with up-to-date apparatus, 
including a 1,000-amp. motor-génerator 
arc-welding set, with six outlet panels; 
arc-cutting apparatus, varying from 400 
amp. to 600 amp.; a portable 200-amp. 
arc-welding set and other necessary 


equipment. 
—>——_ 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, announces the 
appointment of George A. Hill to take 
charge of its Wisconsin territory, with 
headquarters at 506 Mayer Building, 


288 East Water Street, Milwaukee. 
J. M. Weimer, formerly in charge of 
that territory, has been transferred to 
the Chicago office. 


The Mid-West Electric Company, 
Omaha, jobber, has received an order 
from the town of Wilber, Neb., for fifty- 
eight “Novalux” ornamental _street- 
lighting units using 250-cp., 6.6-amp. 
series lamps. The posts are being in- 
stalled by the city, a spacing of 120 ft. 
and parallel arrangement being used. 
This installation, costing approximately 
$6,000, is a notable one to be made by a 
town of 1,300 population. 

The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of appliances, 
ranges, etec., announces that recent 
additions to its line of “Hotpoint” ap- 
pliances are a traveling iron set (114 
F22), a triplex grill (115G10), and a 
colonial toaster (125T18). 

The Master Rule Manufacturing 
Company, 815 East 136th Street, New 
York, announces that it has added a 
decided improvement to its “Interlox” 
master slide rule by way of simplify- 
ing the reading. 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
electric controlling devices, announces 
that on June 1 Louis R. Vautrot, for 
the past twelve years connected with 
the engineering and sales-engineering 
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departments of the company, was 
appointed a member of the sales-en- 
gineering force of the Milwaukee 
branch office at 530 Grand Avenue. 


The Serv-el Corporation of Boston, 
737 Boylston Street, Boston, announces 
the appointment of A. P. Merchant as 
sales manager. 


The New Process Carbon Company, 
2523 West York Street, Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated by Walter C. 
Kennedy, formerly works engineer of 
the Worth Steel Company, and others. 
The company plans to extend its 
present line of grades of carbon brushes 
and states that it will devote particular 
attention to prompt service. 


The American Electric Heater Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been advised that the 
Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint against it. The 
company is a manufacturer of electrical 
appliances which it sells to wholesale 
and retail dealers, and in the complaint 
it was charged with adopting and en- 
forcing an unlawful resale price system 
in connection with the marketing of the 
“American Beauty” flatiron. 


The Western Electric Company 
unnounces that on June 1 O. B. Chand- 
lcr was appointed sales manager of the 
supply distributing branch house at 
Memphis, Tenn., to succeed E. P. Mc- 
Grath, who has been transferred to 
the company’s supply distributing house 
at New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 335 Chandler 
Street, Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turers of wire-coiling machinery, 
announce that they have taken over 
from the Garvin Machine Company of 
New York the line of spring and wire- 
coiling machines formerly manufac- 
tured by them. The company also 
states that it is prepared to offer 
similar as well as improved machines 
together with all the necessary repair 
and supply parts. 


The Ideal Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of direct-current and alternat- 
ing-current power apparatus, announces 
the appointment of Howard R. Smith 
as district sales manager of the Phila- 
delphia office at 1234 Real Estate Trust 
Building. 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany, Clintonville, Wis., manufacturer 
of the FWD earth-boring and pole- 
setting equipment, etc., announces that 
E. M. McLean has been promoted from 
sales division manager to general sales 
manager and that S. H. Sanford, for- 
merly sales division manager, has been 


made assistant sales manager. 

The Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Bantam, 
Conn., manufacturer of safety switches 
and allied products, announces that in 
order to handle its increasing volume 


of business it has recently appointed 
a general sales manager, James T. 
Hessel, who has been identified with the 
distribution of electrical material for 
many years. 

The Beaudette Appliance Company, 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, is the 
name of a new company recently 
formed by Joseph Beaudette for the 
distribution of electric clothes washers 
in New England. The company will 
handle the products of the George W. 
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Dunham Corporation of Utica, N. Y., 
and will distribute as its initial product 
the Dunham “Whirldry” washer. Mr. 
Beaudette, founder of the Beaudette & 
Graham Company of Boston, has 
severed his relations with that company 
to devote his time to the new company. 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, 17 Park Place, New York, 
jobber and manufacturer of dry bat- 
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teries and electrical ‘specialties, is 
having plans drawn for the construction 
of a new factory at Monitor, Johnston 
and Pine Streets, Jersey City, to cost 
more than $50,000. 


The Wagner Electric Cerporation 
announces the appointment of G. E. 
Sanderson as branch manager of its 
Syracuse office, which is at 415 Seitz 
Building. 





New Equipment Available 





Portable Instruments 


A new set of portable indicating 
instruments that may be used for both 
alternating and direct current has been 
developed by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. A non- 
residual iron, for use in the construc- 
tion of these instruments, was also 
developed by the company. The com- 
plete set of indicating instruments in- 
cludes an ammeter, voltmeter and 
single-phase wattmeter, which may be 
carried in a suitcase. The cases, fin- 
ished in dull black, are made of micarta 
and are provided with flexible leather 
handles. The movements are assembled 
as units so that they can be easily 
removed for inspection and _ repair. 
Warping and staining defects are elim- 
inated through the use of lithographed 
metal scales. These scales have black 
markings on white backgrounds. The 
scale arcs are 34 in. long, extending 
over 100 deg. The instruments are self- 
contained and are said to show no ap- 
preciable errors in readings on direct or 
alternating current up to 133 cycles. 

———— — 


Connector 


A connector that may be used for 
establishing any connection between 
cables of any cross-section has been 
developed by M. Fauris, Lyons, France. 





ASSEMBLED VIEW OF CONNECTOR 


The connector is manufactured in dif- 
ferent sizes and can be used for making 
a tap on a branch feeder without cut- 
ting the feeder since the upper portion, 
a3 shown in the illustration, can be 
removed by merely unscrewing the 
lower nut. The connector is easily 
connected and disconnected with the 


use of a wrench. 
—_—_———— 


Direct-Current Instruments. — Two 
lines of small direct-current panel-type 
instruments, types TD and FD amme- 
ters, milliammeters, voltmeters, milli- 
voltmeters and voltammeters has been 


placed on the market by the Roller- 
Smith Company, 233 Broadway, New 
York. The type TD is 34 in. in diam- 
eter and the type FD is 4 in. in diam- 
eter. These instruments employ the 
d’Arsonval mechanism and are intended 
particularly for radio sets, X-ray appa- 
ratus, alarm systems and small panels 
of all kinds. 





Electric Lift Tructor 


A heavier unit of the electric lift- 
type tructor, especially suited to travel 
runways not altogether smooth, has 
been placed on the market by the El- 
well-Parker Electric Company, Cleve- 
land. The haulage unit is of broader 
gage than those designed particularly 
for inside operation. The gage of front 
and rear wheels is the same, 30 in. 
They are fitted with 22-in. drive and 
15-in. front wheels and with either 34- 
in. or 43-in. tread. The drive -wheels 
are fitted with double-row ball bearings 
weighing 13 lb. each and radial and 
thrust bearings measuring 7 in. in out- 
side diameter. 

The drive unit of this tructor is said 
to be very flexible when traveling over 
rough surfaces or when the platform 
is loaded unevenly. The tructor plat- 
form measures 40 in. in width by 72 
in. in length and is formed from a 
single steel plate with deep side flanges. 
The platform nose is tapered to aid its 
insertion beneath a skid even though 
approached from an angle. 

—__>—__. 


Starting Switch 


A new push-button -operated oil 
switeh for starting squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motors directly across the line, 
known as the type ZO, has been de- 
veloped by the Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Company, 2700 East 
Seventy-ninth Street, Cleveland. The 
switch uses an _ inverse-time-element 
temperature - overload expansion - wire 
device, each unit consisting of two al- 
loy wires attached at one end to an 
adjusting screw and at the other end 
to a multiplying lever which operates 
a quick-make-and-break contact. The 
wire is connected across the secondary 
of a small current transformer. 

The oil tank is drawn from a single 
piece of sheet steel and cannot leak oil 
The tank latches are arranged so that 
the tank can be lowered and left sus- 
pended to catch oil drippings. On ac- 
count of creepage of oil due to capillary 
attraction and from a slight splashing 
when the magnet surfaces engage, all 
moving parts of the switch are kept 
lubricated, which protects the switch 
from corrosion when installed in a cor- 
rosive atmosphere. 
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New Trade Literature 


ELECTRICAL MEASURING INSTRU- 
MENTS.—tThe Leeds & Northrup Company, 
4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, has 
issued catalog No. 10, in which is listed 
apparatus for making capacitance and in- 
ductance measurements and for magnetic 
testing. Capacitance and inductance stan- 
dards are also listed. This catalog is a 
complete revision of the 1920 edition. 
Bulletin No. 766, published by the company, 
describes its laboratory hydrogen-ion poten- 
tiometer, which is designed for general 
laboratory work in application of the elec- 
trometric method for titration and for de- 
termining the acidity or alkalinity of a 
solution. This is a reprint of the 1923 
edition, 


ARC WELDER. — The Northwestern 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, is dis- 
tributing a pamphlet covering the “Hansen” 
are welder. The welder is manufactured 
in two ratings, the smaller machine having 
a current range from 60 amp. to 350 amp. 
and the larger from 90 amp. to 400 amp. 
The pamphlet contains a description of the 
application of the welder to welding the 
ends of the bars of squirrel-cage rotors. 


LABOR-SAVING EQUIPMENT.—“Jack- 
lift and Stacker Practice” is the title of an 
annual publication issued by the Lewis- 
Shepherd Company, 128 Walnut Street, 
Watertown Station, Boston, in which it 
describes and illustrates some of the uses 
of the fifty-eight models of the Lewis- 
Shepard “jacklifts’” and ‘“stackers’’ in 
various industries. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES.—“Light” is the 
title of an eighty-page booklet issued by 
the Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jackson 
soulevard, Chicago, in which it fully de- 
seribes and illustrates various types of its 
“luminaires” designed for interior lighting. 
Attention is also called to the “X-ray” 
adapters for use with table and floor lamps 
and also to the “mogul’’ Curtis adapter for 
use in club reading rooms, shops and other 
places where a high intensity of general 
lighting is needed. The company is also 
distributing a booklet showing some charac- 
teristic designs of its “luminaires’’ designed 
for use in churches, theaters, banks and 
other public buildings. 

AUTOMATIC STARTERS.—Bulletin No. 
799 issued by the Electric Machinery Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, entitled 
“Automatic Starters for Synchronous 
Motors,”” describes and illustrates the use 
of the “E-M” ‘automatic starters. It also 
contains oscillograms showing the action 
of the automatic starter under various con- 
ditions. 

CANOPY TYPE SWITCHES.—tThe E. H. 
Freeman Electric Company, 10 Prince 
Street, Trenton, N. J., is distributing a 
leaflet covering its “Circle F” canopy 
switches, designed for use with shallow- 
spun or cast canopies. 


Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Following are listed opportunities to enter 
foreign markets. Where the item is num- 
bered, further information can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, by mentioning the 
number: 

An agency is 
(No. 15,443), 


desired in Paris, France 
for electric cables. 

An agency is desired in Madrid, Spain 
(No. 15,451), for an electric dishwasher for 
hotels, washing machines for laundries and 
hotels, and for purchase of ice making 
machines (No. 15,422). 

An agency is desired in Vienna, Austria 
(No, 15,426), for electrical appliances. 

An agency is desired in Catania, 
(No. 15,453), for radio sets and parts. 

Purchase is desired in Oslo, Norway (No. 
15,450), of radio sets and parts. 

Purchase is desired in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay (No. 15,500), of transformer substa- 
tion equipment; (No. 15,433) of electric 
crane on movable truck. 

Purchase is desired in SAo Paulo, Brazil 
(No. 15,452), of resistance wires for electric 
irons, etc, 

Purchase is desired in Rosario, Argentina 
(No. 15,495), of electric coffee mills and 
meat-slicing machines. 

Purchase and agency is desired in Turin, 
Italy (No. 15.242), for radio sets with 
one, two, three, four and five tubes, with 
loudspeakers 


Italy 
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An agency is desired in Montreal (No. 
14,191), for machine tools, motors, com- 
pressors and pumps. 


An agency is desired in Berlin, Germany 
(No. 15,178), for machinery, machine tovls 
and woodworking machinery. 


An agency is desired in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium (No. 15,190), for pumps and cranes. 
_An_ agency is desired in Sydney, Austra- 
lia (No. 15,381), for electric stoves. 

Purchase is desired in Sio Paulo, Brazil 
(No. 15,294), of electrical supplies. 


An agency is desired in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (No. 15,327), for electrical supplies ; 
(No. 15,338) for copper disks, wire and 
sheets. 

An agency is desired in Birmingham, 
England (No, 15,379), for electrical house- 
hold appliances, radio parts and tubes, and 
wiring supplies. 

An agency is desired in Alexandria, 
Egypt (No. 15,380), for electrical house- 
hold supplies and incandescent lamps. 


New Incorporations 


THE IOWA RAILWAY & LIGHT COR- 
PORATION, Cedar Rapids, lowa, has been 
incorporated with a .capital stock of $35,- 
000,000 to take over and merge the Iowa 
Railway & Light Company, Cedar Rapids, 
and its subsidiaries, the Boone (lowa) Gas 
Light Company, the Wapsie Power & Light 
Company, Mount Vernon, and the Jefferson 
(Iowa) Electric Company. The officers are: 
W. G. Dows, president; Isaac B. Smith, 
vice-president and treasurer; C. S. Wood- 
ward, secretary, and Sutherland C. Dows, 
general manager. 

THE CAROLINA MOUNTAIN POWER 
COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C., has been in- 
corporated by C. W. Tillett, Jr., Law Build- 
ing, and D. W. Spencer. 

THE FEATHER RIVER POWER COM- 
PANY, Hobart Building, San Francisco, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$4,000,000 by Karl Brehme, Belvidere ; 
Lars R. Jorgensen, Berkeley, and Arthur L., 
Erb, San Francisco. 


Construction 
News 


Projects, Plans, Bids and Contracts, 
Contemplated or Under Way 


New England States 


RUMFORD, ME.—The Rumford Falls 
Light & Power Company, it is reported, 
plans to build an addition to its power 
plant. Hardy & Ferguson, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, are engineers. 

SHERMAN, VT.—The New England 
Power Company, Worcester, Mass., plans 
to build a local power plant of about 
20,000 hp. capacity. Extensions are being 
made to its generating plant at Davis 
Bridge, Vt., including the installation ad- 
ditional generator, etc. Sherman has not 
a post office. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans are being 
considered by the United Electric Light 
Company to increase the output of its State 
Street power plant from 55,000-kw. to 95,- 
000-kw. The cost of the work is estimated 
at $4,500,000 and includes the installation 
of two 20,000-kw. turbo-generators units 
with auxiliaries and new boiler plant, the 
construction of a 13,200-volt switch house 
and provision for improved  66,000-volt 
interconmection facilities at the Spring- 
field end of the Turners Falls Power & 
Electric Company's tie line. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Extensions anil 
improvements in the street-lighting system 
on Harding Street and other thoroughfares 
have been authorized by the City Counci. 


Middle Atlantic States 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Company, Welland, Ont., plans to 
build a power house in connection with its 
proposed local flour mill, to cost about 
$3,000,000. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation, recently 
formed by a merger of the Buffalo General 
Electric Company, Niagara Falls Power 
Company and other interests, eontemplates 
additional hydro-electric power development 
at Niagara Falls, with extensions in trans- 
mission lines to serve eighteen counties. 
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DEFERIET, N. Y.—The Northern New 
York Utilities, Inc., Watertown, will soon 
bom work on a local hydro-electric de- 
velopment on the Black River, to cost about 
$1,000,000. 
built. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—The Board of Water 
Commissioners plans to build an electric 
lighting plant on West Front Street. It is 
proposed to issue $200,000 in bonds to carry 
out this project in conjunction with a 
erenenes filtration plant for the water- 
works. 


FORT H. G. WRIGHT, N. Y.—Bids will 
be received by the Signal Corps, Sound 
Laboratory, until July 2, for one eighteen 
spot electric compensator (Circular 12). 


HASTINGS, N. Y.—The Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Lighting Company, Inc., has been granted 
franchises to furnish electricity in Hastings, 
West Monroe, Constantia and Cleveland. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The New York State 
Gas & Electric Corporation has petitioned 
the Public Service Commission for authority 
to exercise electric franchises and to begin 
construction work in the towns of Jewett, 
Windham, Pratteville and Ashland. 


_ JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Plans have been 
filed by the Jamestown Street Railway 
Company for the construction of an auto- 
matic substation in Quarry Road, to cost 
about $20,000. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Plans are under 
consideration for extensions to the munici- 
pal electric light plant, to cost about $60,000. 
Extensions to the ornamental lighting sys- 
tems on Main, East Second, Third, Spring 
and Pine Streets are under consideration by 
the City Council. 


_KATONAH, N. Y.— The Harlem Valley 
Electric Corporation, Pawling, is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of tle system of the 
Katonah Lighting Company. Plans are 
under way to build a new local power plant 


NEW YORIX, N. Y.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Commissioner of Purchase of 
the City of New York, Room 526, Municipal 
Building, until June 24 for furnishing in- 
candescent lamps, wire and. electrical 
material to the Police Department, and the 
Departments of Correction, Plant and 
Structures, and Public Welfare, John E 
Bowe is commissioner. 


BLAIRSTOWN, N. J.—The New Jersey 
Power & Light Company, Dover, has ac- 
quired the system of the Blairstown Electric 
Light Company, with hydro-electric plant at 
Paulina. It is proposed to close down the 
power plant and erect a transmission line 
from Columbia, about 9 miles, to supply 
service here. 


BRADLEY BEACH, N. J.—The Borough 
Council has approved the plan of the East- 
ern New Jersey Power Company, Asbury 
Park, for the installation of new ornamen- 
tal lamps on Main Street. About seventy 
lamps will be installed, to be maintained 
by underground wires. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Bids will be received 
by the Board of Education, City Hall, until 
June 25 for electrical work in the Central 
commercial and manual training high 
school. James O. Betelle, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, is architect. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—A resolution has 
been introduced in the City Council 
authorizing the securing estimates of cost 
of installing two additional engines in the 
municipal electric plant. 

ERIE, PA.—Plans have been filed by 
the Perry Iron Company for the construc- 
tion of a transformer station. 

AMHERST, VA.—The property of the 
Amherst Light & Power Company has been 
acquired by the Lynchburg (Va.) Traction 
& Light Company. Improvements to the 
system are contemplated. 


A transmission line will be 


North Central States 


BROWN CITY, MICH.—The City Council 
has voted to sell the municipal electric plant 
to the Michigan Electric Power Company, 
Bad Axe, which will extend its transmission 
line here. 

CENTRAL LAKE, MICH.—The_ Elk 
Rapids (Mich.) Power Company has ac- 
quired the power plant of the Central Lake 
Electric Company, and plans extensions and 
improvements to the local system. 


STANDISH, MICH. — The Northern 
Power Company, Pinconning, has submitted 
a proposal to serve Standish with ele:- 
tricity. If accepted, the new service will 
be directly connected with the high-tension 
lines of the Consumers Power Company, 
Jackson, at a point 4 miles north of Bay 
City. The proposed line will also serve 
the village of Pinconning and other com- 
munities which may desire to have the lines 
extended to them. 
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TECUMSEH, MICH.—The Quaker Elec- 
tric Company contemplates rebuilding its 
local power plant, recently damaged by fire. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Union Gas & 
Electric Company plans to erect two sub- 
stations on Madison Road, near Marburg 
Street, to cost about $49,000. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Separate bids will 
be received at the office of the Commissioner 
of Purchases and Supplies, City Hall, until 
June 26 as _ follows: For ornamental 
‘“white-way”’ lamp standards, distributing 
transformers, truck-type switchboard panels 
and switching equipment, forced-draft air 
ducts and crawler-type tractor for the 
Division of Light and Power. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The City Council is 
considering extensions and improvements in 
the street-lighting system for both the old 
and new sections of the city with a view 
of adopting a uniform policy throughout the 
city. 

DUNDEE, OHIO. — A company has 
recently been formed here for the purpose 
of furnishing electricity for lighting the 
village. 

NEWPORT, OHIO, — Plans are under 
way by the York Street Improvement 
Association for the installation of an orna- 
mental lighting system on York Street 
between Third and Eighth Streets. 

UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO.—The Wyan- 
dot Clay Products Company plans to build 
a power plant in connection with the re- 
building of its ceramic plant, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, causing a loss of about 
$100,000. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. —The Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company contem- 


plates extensions to its system, to cost about 
$1,000,000. 

GARY, IND.—The Board of Public Works 
is considering the installation of an orna- 


mental lighting system on West Fifth 
Street, between Broadway and Johnson 
Street, to cost about $60,000. ss 
Shepherd, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago, is engineer. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The Northern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Company contemplates build- 
ing a power plant, to cost about $45,000. 
Buckley & Skidmore, Hammond Building, 





are architects. 
MASCOUTAH, ILL.—The City Council 
has engaged H. H. Humphrey, Chemical 


Building, St. Louis, consulting engineer, to 
prepare plans for improvements to the mu- 
nicipal electric light plant. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Central Illi- 
nois Public Service Company has _ been 
granted permission to erect a 33,000-volt 
transmission line from a point near Ash- 
land to a point about 3 miles north of 
Springfield, where it will connect with the 
transmission system of the Illinois Electric 


Power Company. The purchase of the 
municipal electric plants at Galatia and 
Thebes by the Central Illinois Public Ser- 


vice Company has also been approved by 
the Public Service Commission. 

BARRON, WIS.—The City Council has 
voted to secure bids for a Diesel engine for 
the municipal electric plant. The installa- 
tion of ornamental lamps in the business 
district is under consideration. 

DODGEVILLE, WIS.—The City Council 
has aecepted the proposal of the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company, Madison, to in- 
stall an ornamental lighting system, con- 
sisting of twenty-five standards equipped 
with lamps of 250 ep., in the business dis- 
tric 





ct 

FREEDOM, WIS.—Arrangements have 
been made by the Wisconsin Traction, 
Light, Heat & Power Company for erecting 
a transmission line to Freedom to furnish 
that village and intervening rural consum- 
ers a twenty-four hour service. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Plans have been 
prepared by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation for the erection of a 100-mile 
transmission line from Suring north to 
Laona Junction and east to Pembine, where 
t will connect with the main line now being 
erected between Wausaukee to Pembine. 
The line will cost about $130,000 and will 
furnish service to nine towns in the north- 

part of the state. Another line from 
t hydro-electric plant at Caldron Falls to 
Laona will serve as a feeder to Mountain, 
Lakewood, Townsend and other towns. 
Plans have also been completed for the 
erection of a 6,900-volt line to serve rural 
consumers outside of Green Bay. 


_MASON, WIS.—Plans have been com- 
pieted_by W. N. Albertson & Company, 425 
Hast Water Street, Milwaukee, who recently 
Purchased the property of the Mason Light 
« Power Company, for extensions to the 
electric plant, including rebuilding the 
power dam on the White River and the 
installation of new equipment in the power 
house. Surveys are now being made with 
a view of extending the transmission lines 
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to Drummond, Cable and Benoit, covering 
a distance of about 50 miles. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Park Board is 
considering the installation of ornamental 
lamps in South Park. 


PESHTIGO, WIS.—Bids are being asked 
by Mead & Seastone, engineers, Journal 
Building, Madison, for four 6-ft. by 20-ft. 
steel Tainter gates, turbine and generator 
for the local plant of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Company. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Board of Public 
Works is considering the installation of an 
additional generating unit to supply elec- 
tricity for street lighting. Alvord, Burdick 
& Howson, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, are engineers. 


COLWELL, IOWA.—An election will 
soon be held to vote on the proposal to 
sell the local electric plant to the North- 
eastern Iowa Power Company, West Union, 
and granting the company a _ twenty-five- 
year franchise here. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—Plans for the pro- 
posed local mill of the Linwood Cement 
Company, Kahl Building, to cost about 
$1,500,000, include a power house. 


DES MOINES, IOWA.—The City Council 
is considering the installation of ornamental 
lamps on portions of Keosauqua Way, Fif- 
teenth Street and Carpenter Avenue. K. C 
Kastberg, Des Moines, is engineer. 


ELSBERRY, MO.—Improvements are 
contemplated to the municipal electric light 
plant, to cost about $30,000. Edward Flad 
& Company, Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
are consulting engineers. ‘ 

INDEPENDENCE, MO.—Bids, it is un- 
derstood, will soon be asked by the City 
Council for extensions and improvements 
to the municipal electric light plant. Black 
& Veatch, Mutual Building, Kansas City, 
are consulting engineers. 

HEBRON, N. D.—The property of the 
Hebron Electric Light & Power Company 
has been acquired by the Hughes & Deiters 
Company, Dickenson. Extensions and im- 
provements are under consideration. 

NEW SALEM, N. D.—The property of 
the New Salem Electric Company has been 
acquired by John A. Sullivan, Mandan, and 
associates. Extensions and betterments are 
under consideration. 


OMAHA, NEB.—Plans are under way by 
the Greater Omaha Committee to secure a 
new ornamental lighting system for the 
downtown streets in the city. It is pro- 
posed to replace the present lamps with 
ornamental cast-iron standards carrying 
two lamps of 1,000 cp. each. Street-lighting 
service is furnished by the Nebraska Power 
Company. 





Southern States 


BILTMORE, N. C. cxtensions to the 
street-lighting system, to cost about $5,000, 
are under consideration by the Council. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Southern 
Power Company plans to build storage and 
distributing buildings on West First Street, 
to cost about $400,000. 


SALUDA, N. C.—The Blue Ridge Power 
Company, Hendersonville, plans to build a 
tunnel and dam for its proposed hydro- 
electric 50,000-hp. plant on the Green River, 
near Saluda, to cost about $1,700,000. 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C.—The Haywood 
Power & Light Company has secured water 
rights on Lake Junaluska, where it plans 
to build a hydro-electric plant, to cost about 
$200,000. 

ARCADIA, FLA.—Bonds to the amount 
of $310,000 have been voted, of which 
$10,000 will be used for the installation of 
an ornamental lighting system. 

CRESCENT CITY, FLA.—The Southern 
Utilities Company, Palatka, Fla., is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the municipal 
electric plant and contemplates the erection 
of a transmission line in this section. 

DANIA, FLA.—Bonds to the amount of 
$15,000 have been voted for the installation 
of a street lighting system. 

FORT PIERCE, FLA.—Bids will soon 
be asked by the City Council for the instal- 
lation of an ornamental lighting system in 
the downtown district, to cost about $20,000. 

MANATEE, FLA.—Steps have been taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce for the in- 
stallation of an ornamental lighting system 
in the downtown section. 

SEBRING, FLA.—A special election wlil 
soon be held to vote on the.proposal to issue 





$300,000 in bonds for extensions to the 
municipal electric plant and waterworks 
system. 

WAUCHULA, FLA — Bonds to _ the 


amount of $8,000 have been authorized for 
the installation of an ornamental lighting 
system. 
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WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.—Bids will 
be received by C. A. en city mana- 
ger, until July 8 for the installation of an 
ornamental lighting system on principal 
streets, to cost about $75,000. 


HUMBOLDT, TENN.—The municipal 
electric plant has been leased to the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Light & Power Company, 
Bowling Green, which will supply electric 
service in this section. Extensions and im- 
provements are contemplated. The com- 
pany is also negotiating for a lease of the 
municipal plant at McKenzie. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS.—The Martin- 
Parry Corporation, manufacturer of com- 
mercial automobile bodies, plans the _ in- 
stallation of electric power equipment in 
connection with the proposed rebuilding of 
its local plant, recently destroyed by fire; 


reported to cost about $200,000. Head- 
quarters are at York, Pa. 
MOSS POINT, MISS.—The municipal 


electric plant has been purchased by the 
Mississippi Power Company, Gulfport, 
which plans transmission-line extensions in 
this district. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The Southwest 
Power Company, McAlester, Okla., plans 
extensions to its local power plant to double 
the present capacity, at a cost of about 
$175,000. 

NEWARK, ARK.—tThe construction of a 
municipal electric plant, to cost about 
$25,000, is under consideration by the City 
Council. E. H. Glenn, Batesville, is 
engineer. 

NEWPORT, ARK.—The City Council has 
contracted with the Arkansas Light & 
Power Company, Pine Bluff, to install an 
ornamental lighting system in the business 
district. 

DEQUINCY, LA.—The Gulf Coast Lines, 
Houston, Tex., plans to build a power plant 
at its proposed local car and lecomotive 
repair shops, to cost about $500,000. 

FRANKLIN, LA.—The Louisiana Public 
Service, Inc., has been granted a franchise 
to erect transmission lines throughout the 
parish of St. Mary to furnish electricity to 


the unincorporated communities in the 
parish. The cost is estimated at about 
$25,000. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Bonds to the 


amount of $5,000,000 have been issued by 
the New Orleans Public Service, Inc., the 
proceeds to be used to provide for further 
extensions and improvements to its system. 


CARTER, OKLA.—The contract for the 
installation of an electric lighting system 
at Carter has been awarded to the Inland 
Utilities Company, Elk City, at $21,756. 
The work includes 18 miles of transmission 


line, step-down transformer station and 
distribution system in the city. V. V. Long 
& Company, Colcord Building, Oklahoma 


City, are engineers. 

GRANDFIELD, OKLA.—A franchise has 
been granted to the Southwestern Light & 
Power Company, Oklahoma City, which 
plans to erect a transmission line to Grand- 
field and install a substation here. 


LAWTON, OKLA.—Preparations are 
being made by the Southwestern Light & 
Power Company to more than double the 
output of its local plant, at a cost of more 
than $250,000. The work will include the 
installation of a 5,000-kw. steam turbine 
and generator, a large concrete smokestack 
to replace the present three iron stacks, 
cooling towers, etc. 

LEEDEY, OKLA.—The City Council has 
contracted with the Inland Utilities Com- 
pany, Elk City, for the erection of a trans- 
mission line from Elk City, to cost $24,956. 


ABILENE, TEX.—Extensions are con- 
templated to the local power plant of the 
West Texas Utilities Company, to cost about 
$175,000. 

BASTROP, TEX. — Extensions and im- 
provements in the local power plant of the 
Bastrop Water, Light & Ice Company are 
contemplated by the Texas Utilities Com- 
pany, Plainview. 

CARLSBAD, TEX.—Plans are being con- 
sidered by the State Building Commission, 
Austin, for an addition to power plant at 
the local Tuberculosis Sanitarium, to cost 
about $50,000. Phelps & De Wees, Gunter 
Building, San Antonio, are engineers. 


Pacific and Mountain 
States 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The County 
Commissioners have granted the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, Seattle, 


a franchise to erect transmission lines over 
the county and township roads outside the 
corporate limits of cities and towns. 
POMEROY, WASH.—tThe Pacific Power 
& Light Company, Portland, Ore., which is 
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erecting a 66,000-volt transmission line 
from its plant near Marengo to Pomeroy, is 
making surveys for a transmission line to 
carry 66,000 vorts from lLewiston to 
Pomeroy. 


SILVERDALE, WASH.—Two applica- 
tions for water rights on streams in the 
Hoods Canal country for hydro-electric de- 
velopment have been filed with the State 
Supervisor of Hydraulics by Louis C. Mory, 
Silverdale. One application asks for from 
30 to 40 sec.-ft. of water from Rocky 
Brook Creek to develop 1,500 hp., the water 
to be used under a 600-ft. head. The cost 
of the project is estimated at $100,000. 
The other application asks for from 500 to 
700 sec.-ft. of water from Doeswallips 
River to be used at a 100-ft. head, where 
it is estimated that 5,000 hp. can be devel- 
oped. The cost of the development is esti- 
mated at $250,000. 


HUNTINGTON BEACH, CAL.—The in- 
stallation of an ornamental lighting systern 
on Twelfth Street from Orange to Ocean 
Avenue is under consideration by the City 
Council. 


LODI, CAL.—The City Trustees are plan- 
ning to install an ornamental lighting sys- 
tem on Central Avenue, using concrete 
standards. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—J. H. Knapp, 
O. E. Freeman and P. W. Poerter, care of 
Hass & Dunnigan, 718 Citizens’ National 
Bank Building, have applied for permission 
to use waters from the North and East 
Forks of the Trinity River, Trinity County, 
for a proposed hydro-electric power develop- 
ment, to cost about $5,000,000 with trans- 
mission system. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco, plans to 
build a substation on East Twenty-fourth 
Avenue, to cost about $30,000. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL.—Arrangements have 
been completed whereby the Southern 
Sierras Power Company will supply elec- 
tricity to the Delta Canal Company and 
other industries in Lower California. Prep- 
arations are being made by the power com- 
pany to erect 16 miles of transmission line 
to supply service to the pumping plants of 
the canal company. The new line will ulti- 
mately form a loop through Lower Cali- 
fornia from Algodones to El Centro via 
Yuma. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The 
Western Power Company plans to enlarge 
its power dam at Lake Almanor, Plumas 
County, increasing water head by 45 ft. for 
hydro-electric power development. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Robert B. 
Muir, 2765 Steinar Street, San Francisco, 
and associates have applied for permission 
to use waters from Bucks and_ Grizzly 
Creeks, tributaries of the North Fork of 
the. Feather River, Plumas County, for a 
proposed hydro-electric power develop- 
ment of 47,000 hp. 

SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Plans 
are being considered by the City Trustees 
for extensions to the municipal fire-alarm 
system. 

SPRINGVILLE, CAL.—A _ permit has 
been granted to C. M. Jones and W. W. 
Slayden, Los Angeles, for water rights on 
the Tulare River, near Springville, to de- 
velop about 150 hp. The proposed plant 
will cost about $15,000 and will furnish 
power for domestic and agricultural pur- 
poses and for irrigation pumps. 

PUEBLO, COL.—Arrangements are being 
made to change the Minnequa works of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company from 
steam to electric drive. The plans include 
the construction of a new power house, 
using powdered fuel and waste-gas-fired 
boilers. The electrical equipment will be 
furnished by the General Electric Company. 


Canada 


GRIMSBY, ONT.—The installation of a 
hydro-electric lighting and power distribu- 
tion system, to cost about $50,000, is under 
consideration. 

TIMMINS, ONT.—The Abitibi Power & 
Paper Company, Canada Cement Building, 
Montreal, which recently acquired the 
power plant of the Hollinger Consolidated 
Mines, is locating the power line from the 
power station to the mill. Preparations 
are being made to install two additional 
12,500-kva. generators, while the power 
line is being changed. Plans are also being 
made to add two or three new paper ma- 
chines in the mill, which will eventually use 
the entire output of the plant. 

CHELSEA, QUE.—Preliminary steps have 
been taken by the International Paper Com- 
pany, 100 Bast Forty-second Street, New 
York City, for the construction of a large 
paper mill and power plant at Chelsea, 10 
miles from Quebec, on property taken over 
from the Riordon Pulp & Paper Company. 


Great 
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Electrical 
Patents 


Announced by U. S. Patent Office 


(Issued May 12, 1925) 


1,537,854. Arc-LIGHT-CONTROL DEVICE; 
S. M. Meyer and W. James, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. App. filed March 24, 1921. 

1,537,863. ELEctTRIC RECEPTACLE; H. J. 
Morey and D. N. Thompson, Syracuse, 
N. Y. App. filed Jan. 22, 1920. For 
attaching electric lamp or plug recep- 
tacles to sheet-metal supporting mem- 


bers. 

1,537,875. CABLE SLEEVE; W. Pfannkuch, 
Berlin, Germany. App. filed Dec. 18, 
1922. For high-power’  lead-sheathed 
cables. 

1,537,877. PROTECTIVE 
AMPLIFIER SYSTEMS; B. G. 
Siemensstadt, near _ Berlin, 
App. filed Oct. 26, 1920. 

1,537,886. TELEPHONE-MOUTHPIECE AT- 
TACHMENT; G. H. Sackl, Milwaukee, Wis. 
App. filed Dec. 22, 1923. 

1,537,895. Burerar ALARM; J. D. Smith, 
Marysville, Cal. App. filed Sept. 1, 1921. 

1,537,921. Mercury SwitcH; R. D. Mailey, 
a Orange, N. J. App. filed Oct. 10, 

1,537,927. TRANSFORMER; L. F. 
Pittsfield, Mass. App, filed June 16, 1923. 

1,537,930. Sounp RECEIVER, PARTICULARLY 
FOR RECEIVING SOUND WAVES IN LIQUIDS; 
H. Lichte, Kiel, Germany. App. filed 
Jan. 22, 1923. 


(Issued May 19, 1925) 


1,537,941. WAVE TRANSMISSION; R, A. Heis- 
ing, East Orange, N. J. App. filed Aug. 
17, 1920. Using alternating current for 
heating the vacuum-tube filaments. 

1,537,966. Evectric BELL; L. E. Richmond, 
Cleveland, Ohio. App. filed May 8, 1919. 

1,537,968. 3ATTERY CONNECTOR; H. M. 
Schnabel, Greenwich, Conn. App. filed 
Feb, 21, 1921. 

1,537,975. Stray ELIMINATION 
ReEcEIveRS; F. K. Vreeland, 
N. J. App. filed Aug. 6, 1919. 

1,537,982. MopuLaToR; R. C. Bohannan, 
Columbus, Ohio. App. filed Feb. 23, 1924. 
For impressing wave forms of relatively 
low frequency upon the high-frequency 
oscillations employed in the transmission 
of signals by radioactivity. 

1,537,986. TELEPHONE REPEATER EQuIpP- 
MENT; G. Crisson, Hackensack, N. J., 
and S. P. Shackelton, Wyoming, N. J. 
App. filed March 18, 1921. 

1,537,990. METHOD OF IMPROVING 
CAST RECEPTION; L. Espenschied, 

. ¥. App. filed April 11, 1924. 

1,537,999. BATTERY-CHARGING TRANSFORMER ; 
A. B. Nelsen, Beresford, S. D. App. filed 
June 27, 1924. 

1,538,001. CURRENT-MEASURING 
MENT; R. E. Pierce, 
App. filed June 3, 1922. For measuring 
currents in telegraph circuits. 

1,538,031. STORAGE-BATTERY CONTAINER; 
Cc. J. Dunzweiler, Cleveland, Ohio. App. 
filed Aug, 3, 1923. 

1,538,048. MULTIPLEX SIGNALING SYSTEM ; 
M. B. Long, Glen Ridge, N. J. App. 
filed Feb. 20, 1924. 

1,538,055. COMBINED PENCIL, PEN AND 
FLASHLIGHT; A. Olsen, New York, N. Y. 
App. filed May 31, 1924. 

1,538,057. Evectric ATTACHMENT PLUG; 
R. V. Owen, St. Louis, Mo. App. filed 
Sept. 20, 1920. 

1,538,129. BaTTERY TERMINAL; T. C. Mas- 
ters, New York, N. Y. App. filed Jan. 
12, 1922. 

1,538,141. 


CONNECTION FOR 
Pohlmann, 


Germany. 


Blume, 


IN RapDIo 
Montclair, 


BROAD- 
Holis, 


ARRANGE- 
Larchmont, N. . 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM; A. E. Ste- 
vens, Providence, R. I. App. filed May 
28, 1921. Combination of an automatic 
telephone system and a signaling system 
for use in private installations. 

1,538,157. TABLE SwitcH RECEPTACLE; R. 
B. Benjamin, Chicago, Ill. App. filed 
April 21, 1924. 

1,538,159. CooLtInc Device; R. S. Blair, 
Stamford, Conn. App. filed Aug. 19, 1922. 
For effecting the cooling of the exterior 
surfaces of small hand-operated electrical 
instruments. 

1,538,196. CONSTRUCTION FOR DYNAMO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINES; A. V. Livimgston, 
New Haven, Conn. App. filed Dee. 6, 
1921. Pertaining particularly to the elec- 
tromagnetic circuit. 

1,538,197. ATTACHMENT PLuG; S. McClat- 
chie, Cambridge, Mass. App. filed Sept. 


2, 1920. 
1,538,209. MoTror-Contros. System; H. V. 
App. filed Oct. 9, 


Nye, West Allis, Wis. 
1922. For synchronous motors. 


VoL. 85, No. 25 


1,538,212, 1,538,213. Cur-Our Swircn; R. 
W. Randall, Toledo, Ohio,. App. filed Sept. 
30, 1920. Thermostatic switch for the 
protection of automatic gasoline-engine- 
operated power and lighting plants in the 
event of failure of motor to start engine. 

1,588,258. IGNITION HEAD FoR CIGAR AND 
CIGARETTE LIGHTERS; L. Pengilly, Stock- 
ton, Cal. App. filed March 4, 1924, 

1,538,274. SwitcH MOUNTING; V. R. 
pard, Valparaiso, Ind. App. filed April 
27, 1922. Inside of canopies or other 
inclosed or semi-inclosed places. 

1,538,278. ELEcTRIC WELDING; D. Dyhr 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. App. 
filed Aug. 26, 1921. Resistance method. 

1,538,286. PROTECTING DEVICE FOR THE 
COOLING CYLINDERS OF THE ELECTRODES OF 
races yaa se Arcs; E. Krause, 

nigsdorf, near Berlin, Germs x 
filed April 17, 1924. er 

1,538,319. SOUND-PRODUCING APPARATUS. 
OR ELECTROMAGNETIC RECEIVING OR EMIT- 
TING Device; L. Gaumont, Paris, France. 
App. filed June 12, 1923. 

1,538,365. ELectric Furnace; BE. L. Will- 
son, Farmington, Conn. App. filed Oct. 
16, 1922. Automatic continuous rotary 
furnaces, 

1,538,382. APPARATUS FOR MEASURING CuUR- 
RENTS IN ELECTRICAL CABLE SYSTEMS: 
W. R. Bullard, New York, N. Y¥. App. 
filed Nov. 25, 1922. Can also be used for 
location of faults in the cables, 

1,538,383. METHOD AND APPARATUS FoR Lo- 
CATING FAULTS IN ELECTRICAL CABLE 
SYSTEMS; W. R. Bullard, New York, N. Y. 
App. filed Nov. 25, 1922. 

1,538,410. MULTIPLE SWITCH FOR USE IN 
CONNECTION WITH ELECTRIC WELDING 
MACHINES; E. Schroeder, Berlin, Ger- 
many. App. filed June 20, 1923. 

1,538,428. PoLE-LINE INSULATOR: A. F. 
Emmons, Pittsburgh, Pa. App. filed Aug 
27, 1920. Termed a “lock insulator.” —_ 

1,538,429. SwitrcHING MECHANISM; O. F 
Forsberg, Yonkers, N. Y. App. filed 
Feb. 6, 1923. Co-ordinate switch used in 
automatic telephone exchanges. 

1,538,466. ELECTRICAL SIGNALING; L. 
Cohen and J. O. Mauborgne, Washington, 
D. C. App. filed Oct. 25, 1920. Re- 
ceiving radio signals. 

1,538,495. FLATIRON; F. M. Vicek, Silver 
Lake, Minn. App. filed Nov. 12, 1923. 
Variable temperature control. 

1,538,546. Etectric DIstant-ConTROL Sys- 
TEM; E. Granat, Paris, France. App. 
filed Jan. 29, 1923. Transmitting station 
comprises the transmitter of a synchro- 
nized device for electric control. 

1,538,567. Lamp Socket; E. W. McIntyre, 
Cleveland, Ohio. App. filed July 14, 1923. 
For large incandescent lamps. 

1,538,570. ELecrricaL SIGNALING; L. Cohen 
and J. O. Mauborgne, Washington, D. C. 
App. filed June 16, 1920. By radio. 

1,538,588. CHARGING oF LEAD STORAGE BarT- 
TERIES ; E. Péhler, Hagen, Germany. App 
filed April 20, 1923. Automatic charging 
of electric truck batteries. 

1,538,671. Eectric SwitcH; L. Stendahl, 
Fairfield, Conn. App. filed April 22, 1920. 
Toggle type. 


(Issued May 26, 1925) 

16,086 (reissue). NoON-GROUNDED OR METAL- 
Lic LINE-CircuIT SYSTEM; R. H. Bur- 
feind, Chicago, Ill. App. filed Aug. 39, 
1920. For automatic telephone systems. 

16,087 (reissue). SwitcuH; L. A. Phelan, 
Beloit, Wis. . App. filed March 16, 1925. 
Mercury-type contact-making device. 

1,538,880. BE Lectric FURNACE; H. R. Bark- 
meyer, Chicago, Ill. App. filed Aug. 7, 
1924. Muffie furnace as used by dentists. 

1,538,882. DovusLe-PoLE SwitcH; A. H. 
Bates, Elgin, Ill. App. filed April 13, 
1923. Snap-action type. 

1,538,895. ELectric BATTERY; 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Bacon, Pelham, N, Y. 
1923. Dry cell. 

1,538,906. POTENTIAL INDICATOR; R 
Parisian, Battle Creek, Mich. App. 
Oct. 25, 1920. 

1,538,916. METHOD AND MEANS FOR_TELE- 
GRAPHING PHOTOGRAPHS; W. H. Wisner, 
Chicago, Ill. App. filed Nov. 1, 1923. _ 

1,538,938. SwitenH Construction; G. E. 
Hulse, New Haven, Conn. App. file 
Feb. 15, 1922. Thermostatically con- 
trolled switch. 

1,538,946. LigHTNING-Rop Connector: I. 
M. Moore, Hamburg, N. Y. App. filed 
June 16, 1922. 

1,538,948. TRANSFORMER; H. Nyquist, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. App. filed Dec. 2, 1920. For 
minimizing the inductive effects com- 
monly known as “cross-fire’’ between ad- 
jacent telegraph circuits. 

1,538,949, 1,538,950. ELECTRIC | : 
CONTROLLING Device; O. I. Price, Fred- 
erick, Md. App. filed April 23, 1924. 
Combined indicator and electromagnet 
control device. 


Des- 


A. Hirsch, 
and Raymond F. 
App. filed Feb. 3, 


Li 
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Market Turns Up Again 


Havana Electric Jumps Twenty Points 
After Long Period of Inactivity— 
Trading Better 


ONTINUED and pronounced ease 

in money rates is helping the mar- 
ket in power and light stocks just as it 
is that in other groups. During a part of 
the week under review prices were re- 
actionary, but on Monday a fresh buy- 
ing wave set in that carried some issues 
forward smartly. While the utilities are 


and this week it added another twenty 
or twenty-five points to its former level 
in jumping to 186 at one time. Rumors 
that the American & Foreign Power 
Company, Inc., was purchasing stock 
were spread, but no basis for them was 


had in official quarters. American 
Water Works & Electric Company’s 
stock on the big board also remains 
active and fairly strong under accumu- 
lation. 

Commonwealth Power Corporation’s 
stocks had been quiet for some time, 
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but on Monday they suddenly developed 
new life. Sharp advances were made 
in the old stock, the new stock on a 
“when issued” basis and in the old 
warrants. About fourteen points were 
added to the old stock during the week. 
Better positions under the influence of’ 
active trading were shown by Electric 
Bond & Share and also by Electric In- 
vestors, Inc. 

Good gains were made by such stocks 
as Adirondack, American —n Lehigh 
Power and National. 


going into their dull period of the year 
seasonally the business still holds above 
levels of a year ago and the prospect 
remains good for reasonably good prof- 
its for 1925. 

The stock of the Havana Electric 
Railway, Light & Power Company, 
which does virtually all of the electric 
power and light and_ street-railway 
business in Havana, Cuba, had been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for a long time, but not until about a 
month ago had many people who fol- 
low the tape ever seen it appear. In 
a month it climbed from 112 to 155, 


National 


TABLE I—DATA ON CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP 
Summary of Information Reported by 208 Flectrie Light and Power Companies) 


otal population of territory served.. 57,071,802 
Total number of customers. ; 12,257,409 
Gross earnings of combined companies re porting (1924).... $896,705,972 
Stockholders obtained through customer-ownership plan... . 947,367 
Shares of stock sold through customer-ownership plan. . 7,525,572 
Percentage of stockholders obtained through customer-ownership 

plan compared with customers 7.72 
Percentage of shares sold on deferred payment plan (1924 average) 26.2 
Ratio of stockholders to population served I to 60 
Weighted average cost of selling per share (1924). $4.27 





SUMMARY BY YEARS 
Number of Additional 
Companies by Years 


Stockholders Adopting Customer 


Year Obtained Shares of Stock Sold Ownership Plan 
1914 4,044 92,310 7 
1915 4,357 57,130 3 
1916 3,681 38, 183 4 
1917 8,242 82,007 8 
1918 5,186 42,388 7 
1919 19,872 194,021 12 
1926 53,063 454,139 34 
1921 118,544 830,222 37 
1922 156,725 1,450,707 49 
1923 279,186 1,806,300 24 
1924 294,467 2,478, 165 23 
Total 947, 367 7,525,572 208 
SUMMARY OF SALES IN 1924 
Common stock shares. 286,359 
ol Cre Me iit nic che mtesind sh hates cab os be tree ane 2,191,806 
Total 2,478, 165 
Value of securities sold during 1924 (stated in par): 
\ ORSINI 2a. 5 sls ade Ci oiete ele wets gu baw ee «mee Renn $26,173,600 
Preferred stock 214,771,000 
BONG, SOMRUION. 6 60.5 < vccisiesenciepwws neuceanebns 13,071,960 
Total. $254,016,560 


\nalysis of the returns of companies reporting in full on the detailed infor- 
mation asked for an customer-ownership questionnaires developed the following 
Gata: 

Of the 
per 

4) 


total stockholders obtained under customer-ownership plan, 64.7 
nt were customers, 9.7 per cent were employees, 25.6 per cent were others. 
the total number of shares of stock sold under customer-ownership plan, 


69.8 per cent was sold to customers, 6.6 per cent was sold to employees, 23.6 
per cent was sold to others. 

or all companies the average percentage of employee stockholders to total 
64 yees was 41.6 per cent; the average number of shares per employee was 


rcent, and the average number of shares per customer was 10.2 per cent. 





Customer Ownership Advances in 1924. 


Report of N. E. L. A. Committee Indicates that Sales Total 
$254,016,560—Ten Cardinal Rules Laid Down 


for Customer-Ownership Campaigns 


HE 1924-1925 report of the cus- 
tomer-ownership committee of the 
Electric Light Association, 
presented before the convention at San 
Francisco this week, was without ques- 
tion the most illuminating report ever 


submitted by that committee, not only 
in the data made available by it to the 
industry but also in the treatment of 
customer ownership in general. Ac- 
cording to reports submitted by 208 
electric light and power companies, a 


TABLE II—STATUS OF CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP AS OF 
JANUARY 1, 1925* 
Population Shareholders Shares 
State Served Customers Obtained Sold 

Alabama 800,000 175,400 25,148 193,343 
NN 6 «: «. 5'< tcareunierats 29,500 16,704 265 1,693 
Arkansas. 165,000 28,556 1,425 5,254 
CGalifornia.......... 7,691,616 1,344,195 120,004 1,360,430 
Rn 6 6 Sa dc ney 435,250 104,608 7,763 32,997 
Connecticut............ 453,000 107,235 2,612 222,981 
NG nee, te ee 175,956 19,686 405 3,329 
RPE SPP 103,000 7,000 307 2,000 
I. bog cake oeees 150,000 40,000 4,229 18,128 
SS eee oy 6,775,886 2,219,722 119,502 1,179,289 
SS hea so sce iiesd 1,100,523 339,896 22,525 134,803 
| RE Re 2,233,000 205,587 8,485 66,967 
MESS... co oe enwels 760,384 146,361 11,368 83,337 
RE a ee ee 523,545 166,700 13,143 127,863 
ee Se 180,000 101,723 5,700 16,600 
OS a ee ee 375,000 80,750 10,133 86,612 
Wiseenee 2 a. 6. 5 vee ok 1,097,120 352,648 20,746 200,564 
Massachusetts.......... 63,000 59,765 22,492 105,406 
ET. st. ow coheces 2,713,300 730,789 27,510 228,327 
ES. . 5 ca vts cubes 2,012,863 397,955 50,764 445,720 
6. os 5 oc a ben eo 1,850,462 523,726 25,259 205, 117 
DL. «so ce aeacess 00,000 44,919 4,802 51,411 
DNS 3. ok ieee chs 56, 300 65,123 3,899 1 7,024 
EE eS? 23,000 10,000 195 2,245 
New Hampshire........ - 30,000 6,776 105 3,000 
Now Jereey............. 2,925,577 791,196 51,609 225,561 
New Mexico............ 3,100 570 12 20 
RE Ee oc hac ck eae 6,986, 140 637,985 102,536 713,765 
North Carolina.......... 80, 30,788 1,385 23,513 
Ohio.. . (  Y SaSe 4,274,000 840,718 37,888 297,215 
pe EN ee 439, 300 329,961 7,462 70,458 
Ts: ee el we 889, 100 193,209 17,032 133,639 
Pennsylvania........... 3,775,102 738,421 62,199 483,009 
Rhode Island........... 350,000 89,892 8,401 35,504 
South Carolina.......... 60,000 35,800 949 5,088 
South Dakota........... 50,000 25,000 1,075 2,373 
ee 450,000 115,341 4,986 23,807 
IG. Ch oad onde helices 340,700 251,431 13,242 104,392 
| ERR SF ere 12,000 87,253 11,686 78,595 
ED. sc, eed aoa ee 40,000 12,100 320 3,870 
ss ts ws udp ara 158,000 22,869 1,216 13,297 
Washington............. 956,000 199,93] 9,743 64,290 
West Virginia........... 357,000 55,826 5,324 109,975 
, ee ee 2,251,000 405,841 36,070 216,37u 
Unclassified by states... . 477,601 51,185 62,321 309,161 
CR soe ce a eee 2,000,000 46,268 3,125 17,230 
RE , Sudan eee 57,071,802 12,257,409 947,367 7,525,572 


*Some of the returns from which this summary is compiled are 
from holding companies operating in several states and reporting 
from the main office of the company. In such cases the amounts 
were estimated on the best information obtainable and the alloca- 
tion made in this summary by states may not accurately represent 
the shareholders and shares sold in each state. Where it was 
impossible to classify by states, it is so stated. 
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total of 947,367 stockholders have been 
obtained through the customer owner- 
ship plan, these customers and em- 
ployees purchasing a total of 7,525,572 
shares of stock. In 1924 294,467 cus- 
tomers and employees purchased 2,478,- 
165 shares of stock valued at $240,944,- 
600. In addition bonds and notes to the 
extent of $13,071,960 were sold during 
the year, making a total sale of securi- 
ties direct to customers and employees 
of $254,016,560. Details of the sales 
will be found in the accompanying 
tables. 

It appears from reports received by 
the committee that California leads in 
the total number of shares sold to cus- 
tomers with 1,360,430 shares, followed 
by Illinois with 1,179,289 shares. These 
two states are in a class by themselves, 
the third State, New York, reporting 
only 713,765 shares. 


TEN CARDINAL RULES 


The feature of the committee’s report 
is an article by A..Emory Wishon, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion, on “The Ten Cardinal Rules of 
Customer Ownership.” These rules are 
as follows: 

1, The sale of securities must be 
direct from company to customer or 
through an agency expressly created 
for the purpose and controlled by the 
company. 

2. The safety of the securities offered 
must be amply protected by property 
and earnings. 

3. A minimum rate of dividends must 
be provided for in so far as honest 
judgment based on experience can fore- 
see. 

4. A reliable resale market must be 
maintained in some manner so _ the 
shareholders who wish to dispose of 
their holdings can do so promptly at 
nominal expense. 

5. A partial-payment purchase plan 
must be operated in order to give every 
customer who can save a small amount 
monthly full opportunity to become a 
shareholder, and to encourage thrift. 

6. The proprietary interest and re- 
sponsibility of shareholders must be 
emphasized and the shareholders sup- 
plied regularly with information re- 
garding their company and its affairs. 

7. Loss of capital by shareholders in 
hazardous and fraudulent offerings 
from various sources must be guarded 
against by the rendering of authentic 
information and advice to shareholders. 

8. The number of shareholders must 
be increased steadily, and efforts should 
be made to avoid large individual ac- 
cumulations of stock. 

9. Employees must be carefully in- 
structed in order that all representa- 
tions made to customers or others shall 
be in line with the facts. 

10. Managements must realize that 
customer ownership multiplies their ob- 
ligations to the public and intensifies 
the trust reposed in them. It does not 
replace the constant striving for higher 
efficiency, good service, reasonable 
rates, courtesy and progressive public 
relations policies. 

Mr. Wishon takes up each of these 
rules, discusses their applicability to 
customer-ownership campaigns and 
gives helpful suggestions from his ex- 
perience. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


New Capital Issues 


During the past week the Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation floated a 
five-million-dollar issue of first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds at 99% 
and accrued interest, yielding over 5.50 
per cent. The New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., was also represented with 
a five-million-dollar issue of first and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, priced at 94% and interest to 
yield about 5.37 per cent. These bonds 
were dated June 1, 1925, and are due 
June 1, 1955. 

Another new offering was made by 
the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company in the form of first mortgage 
and refunding 54 per cent gold bonds, 
series D, totaling $4,600,000, offered at 
984 and interest, yielding over 5.60 
per cent. 

The Iowa Power & Light Company 
participated in the week’s activity with 
a two-million-dollar issue of 6 per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds, the price 
being 101 and interest, to yield about 
5.93 per cent. 

With the purpose of raising funds to 
pay in part for new properties, in- 
creased generating capacity and ex- 
tension and interconnection of trans- 
mission lines, the Arkansas-Missouri 
Power Company made two offerings— 
one in the form of first mortgage 
6 per cent sinking-fund gold bonds, 
amounting to $800,000, and the other 
in the form of ten-year 6% per cent gold 
debentures, amounting to $500,000. 


Annual Reports 


The Great Western Power Company 
of California in the annual report of 
operations for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, shows total gross operat- 
ing revenue ot $7,599,664, which com- 
pares with $7,123,970 for the previous 
year. Of this amount $7,240,625 was 
received from the sale of electrical en- 
ergy. The total investment in plant, 
property and franchises amounted to 
$86,514,864. As of December 31, $7,- 
873,184 par value of preferred stock 
was outstanding in the hands of the 
public, and in addition preferred stock 
to the amount of $826,800 par value 
was subscribed and partially paid for 
under installment contracts. Total 
funded debt outstanding in the hands of 
the public as of December 31 was $46,- 
495,650. During the year $315,864 was 
added to the reserve for renewals and 
replacements, thereby increasing this 
reserve to $3,616,158. The surplus of 
$5,140,897 remaining after the payment 
of all dividends declared showed an 
increase of $120,978. Reserves and 
surplus at the end of the year were 
$8,938,032, an increase of $349,975 dur- 
ing the twelve-month period. Kilowatt- 
hours sold in 1924 totaled 433,513,727, 
as compared with 413,279,638 in 1923. 
Connected load in the amount of 52,875 
hp. was added to the company’s lines 
during the year and the increase in num- 
ber of electric consumers totaled 5,260. 


The report of the Arkansas Light & 
Power Company for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1924, shows net income after 
depreciation and federal taxes of $795,- 
062, comparing with $629,507 for 1923. 
Gross revenue, including other income 
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of $1,841,809, compares with $1,500,013 
for 1923. Operating efficiency con- 
tinued to show improvement, the oper- 
ating ratio for 1924 being 55.7 per cent 
as compared with 56.1 per cent for 
1923. 

The net electrical output in kilowatt- 
hours totaled 20,572,145, of which 91.7 
per cent was steam generated. In addi- 
tion to energy generated, 20,373,150 
kw.-hr. was purchased. The total elec- 
tric output, including energy purchased, 
amounted to 40.945,295 kw.-hr., an in- 
crease of 9,666,205 kw.-hr. over the 
output of the previous year. 


Dividends Declared 


The quarterly dividends listed below 
were announced recently by electric 
light and power companies: 


Per When 

Name of Company Cent Payabl, 
Alabama Power, pf.. July 
American & Foreign Power, pf. July 
American Power & Light, pf.. July 
American Superpower, Ist pf... July 
American Superpower, ptc. pf. Aug 
Asheville Power & Light, pf. July 
Birmingham Electric, pf.... . July 
Carolina Power & Light, com. Aug. 
Carolina Power & Light, pf... .. July 
Consumers Electric Light & Power, 

New Orleans, pf... June 
Eastern New Jersey Power, pf. July 
Electric Bond & Share, pf i Aug. 
Fl. Bond & Share Securities, ¢: ip July 
Electrie Light & Pwr. of Abington & 

Rockland.. ; July 
Electric Power & Light, pf.. ; July 
Electric Power & L ight, 2d pf. ; Aug. 
El Paso Electric, ms Ez as ; June 
Interstate Power, ae ; July 
Jersey Cen. Pwr. Pi 7% eum. pf. 7 July 
Kansas Gas & E lectric, ryt July 
Long Island Lighting, p July 
Massachusetts Ltg. Cos., 6% pf.... July 
Massachusetts Ltg. Cos., 8¢ a. July 
Metropolitan ae ; ; July 
Missouri Power & Ligh nt, ‘com. July 
Monon. West Penn. Pub. Ser., 7° . July 
Monon. West Penn. Pub. Ser., 6% . July 
National Public Service, 7% pf... July 
New York Coe Electric, a July 
Pacific Gas & Electric. com. .... July 
Pennsylvania Edison, pf.. ; July 
Pennsylvania Power & L ight, xy : July 
Portland Electric Power, Ist pf..... July 
Portland Electric Power, pr. pf.. July 
Pub. Ser. Co. of No. IIl., com. (nopar) $2 Aug. 
Pub. Ser. Co. on Til. a. ($100p: ar) $2 Aug. 
Pub. Ser. Co. of No. Til. > pf . $1.50 Aug. 
Pub. Ser. Co. of No. IIL, $e? pf $1.75 Aug. 
Toledo Edison, pr. pf.. July 
United Gas Imp., com. (extra). . ; July 
United Gas Improvement, com..... 2 July 
Yadkin River Power, pf........... $1.75 July 
Century Electric......... 3 June 
Electric Controller & Mfg., com.... $1.25 July 
Electric Controller & Mfg., pf Ii July 
Electric Storage Battery, com... $1 July 
Western Electric, com.. $2.50 June 
Western Electric, pf. 13 June 
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Company Reports 


The following statements of earn- 
ings were recently issued by electric 
light and power companies for the 
month of April: 

Gross Earnings for 
April 

Name of Company 1925 1924 
Appalachian Power. as _ “ 716 
Asheville Power & L ight. 582 
Associated Gas & Electric. 780" 305 of 727 
Carolina Power & — 272,084 197,887 
Central Power & Light.. 489, 258 482,548 
Detroit Edison*.. . . 12,884,138 2,658, 550 
Federal Light & Traction... 475,195 463,012 
Fort Worth Power & Light.. 225,124 252,741 
Havana El. Ry., Lt. & Pwr. 1,264,220 1,108,205 
Kansas Gas & Electric...... 504,405 489,836 
Nebraska Power... 339,489 313,488 
Pacific Power & Light... ... 270,058 
Southern Canada Power. . 86.472 
Southwestern 4704 & Light.. 1,038,998 
Texas Power & Light. 510,3 539,550 
Washingten Water Power. 411,177 
Yadkin River Power... 188, 545 134,507 


* May. ft Includes other revenue. 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Bond & Share’s Pioneer Work in Cuba 


American & Foreign Power Company, Inc., Tells in Its First Annual 
Report What It Has Done in Cuba, Guatemala and 
Panama to Spread Gospel of Electricity 


By PAUL WILLARD GARRETT 


‘OQ SUCCESSFUL had the Electric 
S ‘Bond & Share Company been in 
the development of electric power and 
light enterprises in this country that 
something over a year ago, on Decem- 
ber 19, 1923, it formed a new holding 
company through which to develop busi- 
ness outside of the States. The Ameri- 
ean & Foreign Power Company, Inc., 
the new organization, came into quick 
prominence and has grown in strength 
until now the stock of the company is 
one of the more interesting among the 
utility issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Just within the last 


two months, for example, the price of 
the stock has climbed from 27 to 41, a 
figure which undoubtedly discounts the 
future to a large extent. 

That the improvement in the stock 
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has some basis in the strides made by 
the company will hardly be questioned 
by any one who reads the first annual 
report published this week, but at the 
present price it is attractive primarily 
for the long pull. The American & 
Foreign Power Company, Inc., took 
over the holdings of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company in foreign countries 
as of the close of 1923, but since then 
has extended its interests. The new 
annual report deals only with the sitya- 
tion as it was at the close of 1924, 
when the American & Foreign Power 
Company, Inc., was engaged in the 
power and light business in Cuba, 
Panama and Guatemala. In more re- 
cent months, however, Empresa de Luz 
y Fuerza Electrica, S. A., doing an 
electric power and light and _street- 
railway business in Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
has been added to the list. 


SUPERPOWER SPREADS IN CUBA 


By far the most important develop- 
ment work undertaken to date by the 
company is that in Cuba. When the 
Electric Bond & Share Company first 
went to Cuba it found no provision in 
existing law for the condemnation of 
property for the construction of trans- 
mission lines. “However,” to quote the 
report, “the Cubans are progressive in 
every sense and are justly proud of 
their beautiful island, and, when awak- 
ened to the conditions, they insisted that 
ancient and unworkable laws should 


not be allowed to prevent the people 
from obtaining the benefits of modern 
electric service. The situation was 
brought by the Cubans themselves to 
the attention of the National Assembly, 
and that body made the necessary 
changes in the old Spanish laws to 
facilitate the building of transmission 
lines on the island. Under this new law 
the expansion of your company is now 
going ahead rapidly.” Since the pas- 
sage of this law the construction of 
transmission lines, designed to inter- 
connect the numerous properties over 
the island that are being acquired, has 
been one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the island. During 1924 about 
192 miles of transmission lines was 
built, and by the end of 1925 it is ex- 
pected that a total of 750 miles of 
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modern transmission lines will be in 
operation. 

The American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany, Inc., now serves more than 
seventy-five communities in Cuba, in- 
cluding the great majority of impor- 
tant centers outside of Havana. A map 
of Cuba, showing the superpower sys- 
tem under construction connecting the 
various communities, looks very much 
like a map of the superpower systems 
in the States. When Electric Bond & 
Share interests first landed in Cuba 
they found plants of old design, giving 
only lighting service by night. Of the 
new uses for electricity for power the 
islanders were generally ignorant. 
Cuba has taken enthusiastically to the 
new ways, however, and it is expected 
that a market will be developed such 
as has already developed in this coun- 
try. 

These expectations are being borne 
out by such revenue figures as it has 
been possible to compile. Gross earn- 
ings for properties owned by subsidiary 
companies of the American & Foreign 
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Power Company, Inc., and the prede- 
cessor owner, the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, have mounted steadily from 
$1,550,374 for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1921, to $6,648,873 for the 
twelve months ended December 31, 1924. 
Gross revenues of the American & For- 
eign Power Company, Inc., for 1924 
were derived from the following sub- 
sidiaries: Cuban properties, $4,939,205; 
Guatemala, $517,241; Panama, $1,- 
192,427. 

The investment of the company ag- 
gregates $48,865,432, but of course the 
earnings have not yet had time to show 
any very large returns on the invest- 
ment. To date enormous sums have 
been put into properties that are only 
beginning to yield revenue, but, taking 
into account the fact that the company 
now is in position to add considerable 
business without heavy outlays, earn- 
ings should grow in the course of time. 

—_—_—_———_———_ 


Ohio Brass to Split Stock.—Stock- 
holders of the Ohio Brass Company 
will vote June 19 on increasing the au- 
thorized class A and class B stock from 
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50,000 shares each to 150,000 shares 
each and on declaring a stock dividend 
of two shares of stock for each share 


now held. 


Baltimore Utility to Refund Bonds.— 
The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore is plan- 
ning to call for redemption at 110 and 
interest on August 1 $8,532,500 series D 
64 per cent bonds and to issue $9,000,- 
000 series F 5 per cent bonds. 








Hurley Company Increases Stock.— 
Stockholders of the Hurley Machine 
Company have approved the recent pro- 
posal of the management to increase 
the authorized capital stock from 200,- 
000 to 300,000 shares without par value. 


To Vote on Merger.—A special meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Southern 
Power & Light Company of Maryland 
has been called for June 29 at Balti- 
more to vote upon the proposed sale of 
all, or substantially all, of its property 
and assets to the Electric Power & 
Light Corporation. 
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Bid Price 
Saturday, 
June 13 


Companies 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Operating Companies 


Adirondack Power & Light 7 per cent. 
Appalachian Power, 7 per cent. 

Arkansas Light & Power 7 per cen: 
Asheville Power & Light 7 per cent.. 
Central [llinois Public Service 6 per cent........ 
Colorado Power 7 per cent... ; 
Connecticut Light & Power 7 per cent.. 
Consumers’ Power 6 per cent..... 

Dayton Power & Light 6 percent..... 
Duquesne Light 7 per cent...... 

Eastern ‘Texas Electne 6 percent i 
Empire District Llectric 6 per cent........ 
Fort Worth Power & J ight 7 per cent. 
reat Western Power 7 per cent 

Ilinois Northern [:j] t.¢s 6 per cent 
Illinois Power & J ight 7 per cent. 

Kansas Gas ¢ Filectric 4 per cent. 

Long Island Tightirg 7 percent...... 
Minnesota Power & Light 7 per cent. 
Mississippi River Power 6 per cent 
Nebraska Power 7 per cent......- 

Niagara Falls Power per cent—25 
Niagara, Lockport & Ont. Power 7 per cent 
Northern States Power 7 per cent... 

Ohio Public Service 7 per cent. 

Pacific Gas & Flectrie 6 per cent... .. 
Pacific Power & I] ight 7 per cent. 
Penn-Ohio Power & Light 7 per cent. 
Pennsylvania Power & Tight $7—no par 
Penn. Public Service 7 per cent 
tPhiladelphio Flectrie 8 per cent—25 
Soutkern California Fdison 8 per cent. 
Southern California Edison 7 per cent. 
Southern Cahfornia Edison 6 per cent 
Tennessee Electric Power, 6 per cent 
Texas Power & Light 7 per cent. 

Utah Power & Tight 7 per cent... .. 
Western States Gas & Flectric 7 per cent. 
Yadkin River Power, 7 per cent. 


102 


38} 
125 
106 
93 
82 

alDls 

al00} 
89 


alol 


Ilolding Companies 


American Gas & Electric 6 per cent—no par... 

American Light & ‘Traction . 

American Power & Light 6 per cent 

American Public Service 7 per cent 

American Public Utilities 7 per cent...... 

American Water Works & Ilectric 7 per cent... 

Associated Gas & Electric 7 per cent—1I per cent 
extra—50 ; 

Associated Gas & Flectric—$6—no par. 

Carolina Power & Light 7 per cent 

Central Indiana Power 7 per cent...... 

Cities Service 6 per cent 

Commonwealth Power 6 per cent 

Continental Gas & Electric 7 per cent pr. pf. 

Electric Bond & Share 6 per cent... . . 4 

General Gas & Plectric—$8—no par.. 

*Middle West Utilities 7 per cent 

National Power & Light—$7—no par.... 

North American 6 per cent—50 

Public Service Corp. of N. J. 7 per cent...... 

Publie Service Corp. of N. J. & per cent... 

tUnited Gas Improvement—50 

United Light & Power—$6.50—no par.. 


COMMON STOCKS 


Operating Companies 


Adirondack Power & Iaght—50.......... 

Appalachian Power—no par. aaa 

Arkansas Light & Powcr... 

Brooklyn Edison........ : 

Buffalo General Electric—no par (new) 

*Commonwealth Edison a 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Jayton Power & Light 

Detroit Edison a 5 ; 

|| Hdison Electric Illuminating of Boston 
tKentucky Hydro-klectric............. 

Long Island Lighting (new) 

Mississippi River Power 

Montana Power ee 

Niagara Falls Power—no par... . bs sectea 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power—no par. 
Northern Ohio Power. 

Northern States Power 

North Texas Flectric. 

Pacific Gas & Flectric A 
Pennsylvania Water & Power 
Philadelphia Electrice—25 a 

Publie Service Co. of Northern Illinois... ... 

Puget Sound Power & Light. . ; 

Southern California Edison: . 

Tennessee Electric Power—no par 

Virginia Power........ 

Virginia Railway & Power 

West Penn. Co...... 











*Chicago Stock Exchange. Tf St. 
« Bid price, low and high, Tuesday, June 16 


Louis Stock 


al20 
al34 


Low 


1925 


105 
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(Prices on New York stock market unless otherwise noted. 


High 
1925 


105 
95 
83 
85} 
95 

1054 

116 
98} 
99 
50} 

1023 

1143 
54} 
89 


145 











Bid Price 
Saturday, 
June 13 


Companies 


Holding Companies 


American Gas & Electrie—no par... ... 2 ; 74 
American Light & Traction.... ....... ht cace 158 
American Power & Light sail a ; 58 
American Public Utilities 78 
American Water Works & Electric a 66] 
Associated Gas & Electric, Class A : a 33 
Carolina Power & Light... . ; “a 375 
Cities Service (new) 37 
Columbia Gas & Plectrie—no par a 643 
Commonwealth Power Corp,—no par. oe 145 
Consolidated Gas—no par a 88 
Continental Gas & Flectric 87 
Electric Bond & Share Securities...... ..... a 71} 
Electric Power & Light. a 37} 
Federal Light and Traction 7 a 32} 
General Gas & Electric p 143 
Lehigh Power Securities—no par 139 
*Middle West Utilities—no par Pie 934 
National Power & Light—no par. .... . 320, 
North American—1!10 no a 47 
Philadelphia Co.—50 5h ; a 56} 
Power Securities—no par a 17 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.—no par. a 69} 
Standard Gas & Fleetrice—no par a 52} 
United Gas & Electrie (Conn.)—no par 43 
BONDS 
Operating Companies 
Adirondack Power & Light..... 6s 1950 105} 
Alabama Power : ae 1946 993 
Appalachian Power. . .. ~ Me 194] 99 
Brooklyn Edison 5s 1949 1023 
6s 1930 105 
Cleveland Flectrie Mluminating. .. 5s 1939 101} 
Commonwealth Edison ‘ 5s 1943 101} 
5s 1953 100} 
§Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr....... 445 1935 97! 
5$s 1949 107\ 
Consumers’ Power 5s 1936 10) 
5s 1952 99} 
Detroit Mdison Fe 53 1933 1013 
Duquesne Light... .. . ae . 63 1949 105; 
Great Western Power a 1946 98) 
Kansas City Power & Light... ... 5s 1952 100: 
Mississippi River Power. ... 1951 99 
Montana Power....... a 1943 99} 
New England Power. «Se 1951 1013 
New York Fdison.......... ... 648 1941 115} 
Niagara Falls Power. ...... ; 6s 1932 105} 
Northern States Power... : 5s 1941 98} 
5 6s 1941 104; 
Ohio Power. .. 7s 1951 106} 
Pacifie Gas & Electric 5s 1942 98} 
Pennsylvanian Water & Power...... 5s 1940 101 
{Philadelphia Electric 5s 1966 103} 
533 1953 107 
. 6s «1941 108! 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1947 100 
Southern California Edison 5s 1939 1005 
6s 1944 104} 
Tennessee Electric Power 6s 1947 103} 
Texas Power & Light... 5s 1937 98} 
Toledo Edison 7s 1941 1093 
Utah Power & Light waar 5s 1944 974 


Holding Companies 


Alabama Traction, Light & Power 5s 1962 92} 
American Gas & Electric .... . 63 2014 98 
American Power & Light... —— 2016 97} 
Amer. Water Works & Electric..... 5s 1934 97 
Associated Gas & Flectric 6}s 1954 al02 
Central Indiana Power ; 6s 1947 984 
Commonwealth Power 6s 1947 102} 
Consolidated Cities Lt., Pwr. & Tr.. 5s 1962 81} 
Illinois Power & Light ee 6s 1953 102} 
United Light & Railways ak 1932 97 

6s 1952 100} 


Low 
1925 


1024 
96 


96 
99} 
104 
100 
994 
98} 
931 
104} 
99 
90} 


: 
104} 

8 
96} 


100} 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing .. 108 
Worthington Pump & Machinery A. a 82 


COMMON STOCKS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing a 81} 
American Bosch Magneto—no par a 33; 
I:lectric Storage Battery—no par.. . a 64 
General Electric a29I 
General Flectric—10. a Ul 
*Hurley Machine—no par 48} 
+Wagner Electric 38 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing—50 a 72 
Worthington Pump & Machinery...... a 39} 
BONDS 
General Electric ~ Bie 1942 85 
5s 1952 1053 
Robbins & Myers . Ts 1952 70 
Wagner |! lectric Mfg.. 7s ___ serial 1004 
Western Electric ... 5s 1944 1004 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ae 1931 106} 


103} 
79 
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ng Companies 


Unless otherwise noted the par, stated, or preference value of stocks is $100.) 






105} 
10u 
99} 
103 
105} 
102 
102 
101 
974 
107; 
100; 
100 
102} 
107; 
99 
101 
100 
100 
102 
1154 
106 
99} 
107; 
107 
99 
102 
103} 
107; 
108 
100 
101 
104} 
104} 
99} 
110 
984 


108 


84 
106} 

734 

102 
101 
108; 





Exchange. t Philadelphia Stock Exchange. || Boston Stoe's Exchange §Baltimore Stock Exchans 
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Business Facts for Electrical Men 


Selected Statistics Presented Graphically for 
the Use of All Interested in Analyzing the 
Trend of the Electrical Business 





A Product of National Demand 


HE economic value of a manu- tured products by reason of their 
factured product is measured by limited field of use are restricted 
the unit sales of that product and _ in their sale as well as in their field 
the degree to which the unit sales for future growth in sales. Others, 
of that product increase during by reason of their very nature, lend 
stated periods. Many manufac- themselves to a variety of use which 


The Industry Has Never Reported a Decrease 
in Its Annual Revenue 


UNITED STATES 










1924 yn - UIIIITIIIIIITIIF- 
1923 0 AMAA 
1922 KS$ 4,072,120, 0S GG... 9 


1921 
1920 PE 882, 150, 000 iYyrmpww@/ EEL 





1919 


NAS 775, 650, OOO 
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1924 [ics De 
1923 Clas 21, Alllllldlllddf IMU 
Atlantic 71 ES i 
1920 
1919 RNYS 299, 960, OOONNNANANANS 


1924 i ni i i 
1923 QS 4/8, 350, OOP LLL LLL LM MM Ll 















North — 1922 
Central 192! $ 3/4, 600, 000 


a 
SE OS 


$ /93, 800,000 


Lia he] 

WLLL AAA § 175,500,000 
1922 QQ QA F 46, 2/0,000 
1921 [nnn f 120, 760,000 
1920 WW’W7«“ $ 118, 690, 000 
19.19 NANNAANY ¢ /0/, 000, 000 


1920 
1919 





1924 


‘i 1923 
Mountain 


and 
Pacific 






1924 £ /16,000, 000 


Bn | 
3B $ 114,200,000 
_ New 1922 QQ QJ ¥ 103, 885, 000 
England 1921 $ 89,050,000 


1900 WW_ $ 84, 570, 000 
1919 RNAS $ 63,890,000 


$ 91,300,000 
$ 80,571,000 








1924 
1923 






South 1922 RQ ¥ 76, /55,000 

Central 1921 feed $ 77,020,000 
1900WJq_$ 68,050,000 
1919 BNNNY $ 53,770,000 


spreads their potential value over an 
ever-increasing area and makes the 
extent of their future sales most in- 
definite and difficult to predict. 


One of the outstanding examples 
of a product which has met the 
needs of the general public and in- 
dustry to an ever-increasing extent 
and which holds potentialities of 
unknown value for the future is 
that great force which is manufac- 
tured by the central station and 
broadcast over the nation as a source 
of light, heat, power and transpor- 
tation. An adequate supply of elec- 
trical energy is today as essential to 
the national wellbeing of America 
as are good crops and a continual 
development of the coal and iron 
deposits of the country. But while 
the markets for wheat, coal and iron 
are well established and stable, the 
market for the sale of electrical 
energy is increasing daily, not only 
in the development of its present 
field of use, but in new uses un- 
thought of only a short time ago. 


The gross revenue of the electric 
light and power industry has, there- 
fore, shown a continual annual in- 
crease, notwithstanding lower rates 
to both light and power customers. 
This growth in the aggregate elec- 
tric bill of the country has not been 
confined to any one section. Every 
section from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf contributes to a greater and 
greater extent to the gross revenue 
of the industry. The energizing 
influence of the central station is 
nation-wide—truly an industry by 
and for the people as a whole. 


Most of the data for statistics in the 
ELECTRICAL WorLD are gathered by it 
from original sources. Privilege is 
freely given to readers of the ELEc- 
TRICAL WORLD to quote for use these 
statistics for any legitimate purpose. 
While there is no requirement that the 
source of data be given, yet it would 
help the ELEcTRICAL WORLD in obtaining 
and compiling further basic information 
if those who make use of these statis- 
tics would give credit to the ELECTRICAL 
WORLD. 
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UNITED STATES 
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SECTIONS 
168, 496,000 Kw.-hr. 


NEE NNN 


Middle Atlantic 


East North Central 


South Atlantic 


3,194,806,000 Kw.-hr. 





Pacific 


p22, 2 NAAN 


0,0% DOU K: " 


New England 


West North Central 


NESTONNN 


[100,400 kw. 


Mountain 


U1, 938, 980 Kw “LLL 
WAS 


RF ETONN NNN 


R207, SO NRRRRNW 


232, 0OORNNNNNA 


Industrial Power Load 
of the Nation 
Total 24,289,258,000 
Kw.-Hr. in 1923 


Electrical Energy Purchased 
| from Central Station 
Companies 


Estimated Sum of Central 
FD] Station Customers Maximum 


Power Demands 


5 Estimated Number of Motors 
YS Using Central Station 


Energy 


807,728,000 Kw.-hr. 


East South Central VZV 357,980 Kw. 
AAA) 41,700 


|__| 629,823,000 Kw-hr. 


West South Central WY 268,860 Kw. 
ANY 29,456 


| SF harmon e of industry and a wide difference in 
economic tendencies and achievement in the vari- 
ous sections of the country are among the outstanding 
characteristics of this nation. No other country in the 
world, unless the British Empire be regarded as a single 
nation, can present such a variety of existence as is to 
be found within the confines of the United States. 
And yet this national life is so closely interwoven that 
prosperous or adverse conditions in one section of the 
land must in due time be felt in every other section. 

Industry throughout the nation has found in electri- 
cal energy a source of motive power which has cut 
down the cost of production, increased the production 
per employee and opened up processes of manufacture 
which were thought of as only a dream a few years ago. 
Every year finds the great industrial centers of the 
country calling for more and more power from the 
local electric light and power companies. The time is 
coming, and is not far distant, when a non-electrified 


RS 





Industrial Power Load Reflects National Prosperity 


manufacturing plant will be a curiosity—a sure sign 
of a lack of progressiveness on the part of the plant’s 
executives. 

The farmer of the nation has also come to realize 
the labor that can be saved and the tasks that can be 
wrought by electricity, and farming in many sections 
would be absolutely impossible without the pumping 
plant operated from central-station distribution lines. 
The development of the nation’s natural underground 
resources is also very largely dependent today upon 
an adequate supply ot electrical energy to run the fans, 
pumps, drills and transportation equipment. 

While some sections of the country are consuming 
more industrial energy for power purposes than others, 
yet the advantages in the way of lower production 
costs are distributed over the entire nation. The 
development of the central-station power load has 
done much toward making this nation the most pros- 
perous in the world. . 








